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Art. I. — Notes on the Shrinn of Mahahale/varo. T?y IIa'o 
Sa'iied Vishvana'tu Na'ea'yan Manjjlik, 

[Road 12th Jauuary 1871.] 


Maha'bales^vara is the shrine after which the chief sanitarium in 
Western India is named. It is a shrine at which the linya symbol is 
worshipped. There is no actual rp})rescntatioii of the linya in <.lie 
temj)le; but a rock from which water oozes out in some placets is reck¬ 
oned as a linya, and encircled by the usual accompaniments, which 
have been artificially supplied. In my last j)aper 1 have mentioned the 
seven sacred rivers said to take their rise at this sj)ot. The tpnii)lc is a 
common building, without any architectural pretensions. There is a 
nandi (or the sacred bull) seated at a distance and ojijiositc to the 
Unga. There is nothing peculiar about the worship offered to this 
shrine; but as a place laying claim to extraordinary sanctity in this part 
of India, it may be interestuig to enquire and record wbat can be 
obtained with regard to its history as now received by jits worshipjicrs. 

Like most other Hindu shrines, IMahabales'vara has a Purnnilta 
history of its own, of which annexed is a copy. It consists of two 
Adhyltyns or clin])ters, containing in all Ifi.'J dtokas (or verses). As a 
\ r a s 
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litfrary pcrforniancp, i( is Aery poor; nnd in some places it is quite in¬ 
correct. The co])y as now presented to the Society has been made 
nnd compared by myself with tlic original manuscript obtained from one 
of the j)riests at the shrine. This tract gives a descrij)tion of the vil¬ 
lage, and the sacred ])laccs there, as now pointed out by the priests, 
and is evidently a modern composition. I content myself with a brief 
abstract of the poem, as there is nothing important to justify ray 
placing the Avhole translation before the Society. 


The poem states that on the toj> of the mountain are five 

Gdnfft'fi or rivers, and tliese take their rise in the locks of hair on the 
hgad of the God Muhahales'vara, They are (1) Krishna,'* (2) Veni [or 
Venna], (.‘1) Kakudmati [or Koyamij, (1) Giiyatn', and (5) Suvitrl. 
Tin' first is aecoimtcd equal in sanctity to V'ishnu, the second to S^iva, 
nnd the third to Brahma; the two last are the wives of the god Brah- 
nui. The first three How towards the East, and enter the Eastern sea 
(the Hay of Bengal); .and the Savitri, combining with the Guyatri, 
flows into the Western (or Arabian) sea.*^ There .arc eight TIrfhas 
(i.e, places for man’s salvation) ; 1 Brahma, 2 Rudra, .3 Vishnu, “ 
4 Cliakra, 5 Ilansa, (i Ahainya, 7 Malapaha, and 8 Pitrimnktida. There 
arc three Um/'is of S iva :—I Mah/ibala, 2 Af ihala,^ and .3 KotUmrn. 
A })orl.ion of this village, covered avith jungle, is called Itrahmuranya 
(or the forest of the god Brahma, the creative principle of the ITindu 
triad). It is said that when Braliimi formerly performed sacrifices in 
this forest, the two rivers Gayatri and Savitri were jiroduccd. When 
Jupiter enters the sign of Fi/’ffo, once in twelve years, there is said to be 
a greater sanctity in bathing at this sjiot in that season. And this I have 
.already mentioned in my previous paper. This place is also called 
Brahma-Kshetra (sec chapter ii., verse 73), and the places fit for devo¬ 
tion at this spot arc termed vcAj-s'ramas. In the Krishnamahatmya 


^ Wlicro the J'ivcr Savitri rliacliargos its waters into tlio Western 8e.a, it ia 
said liu'ia! ia a Hrtha named SuUa, tJio sanctity of wliicli is reckoned equal to 
that of 350 crovos of ftiihas. 

* It ia stated that helbro the creation of the world Brahmfi, Eudi’a, and 
Vinhnu M ere performing pcnanocs, dec., at these places j hence the names of those 
three tirthas. 

" There wore two giants named MaMbala and Atihala, who propitiated 
BiothmS and other gods, and at their desire the gods gi'antod that those two 
Uugas should bo named after tho two giants. 
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ffOTES ON TIIK SHRINK OF MAUA'bALBS'vARA. 

(/.<?. greatijcss of Krishna), also dcscribi'd as n portion of the Skan^a- 
purnm, tlie story of Mahiibales'vara is also mentioned, and it likewise 
occurs in Kartika-m.ihutmya from tin; Pro/w/r/-/)?#/•«««; but there arc some 
important variations. I have said above that this tract appears to me to 
be a modern com})ilation. Tills 1 conclude from its language and style 
as compared with those of what 1 may (lall the genuine old Pnrkma. 
The of which it is said to form a jinrt, is one of the 

lost Pnrunas. A few detached chajiterS occur here and there in the 
shape oiSthnlu-^uahiUmyas {i.e., descriptions of the greatness or sanctity 
of particular localities). A portion nanie(| the Jiriiinhof/ara Khanda^ 
has been thus rescued from the ravages of time ; and if other fragmeiits 
could be collected and jmblisbed, it would assi.st the student of Indian 
history and jdiilosojihy, and prevent the concoction of modern poems 
under ancient colours. This usclid work is lieing done to a limited 
extent in IMadrus, ® though not so exhaustively as I should wish. 
TIow far the liomhay Manuals or Gazetteer would work to this end 
I do not know; but more can be done by private individuals to lielp 
this object than by the public authorities, to whom the inner strata ol’ 
our social structure arc not, as a rule, yet accessible. Uesides the 
(dijeets above stated, the MuJintmijas would subserve another useful 
purpose, and that is to place within our reach some information aboul 
things which arc gradually jiassiug away, and which must be gathered 
by personal enquiries by tho.se who search for the MSS. As an ex¬ 
ample, I may mention that at a place ni'ar JJasscen (Vasai is the 
correct spelling) called Nirmnla, a tomb of the gr(‘at ^'an/ctti-tU'Mn/a ' 
is shown to the pilgrims to this day. As the author of several 
VedmHka works of undisputed authority, and the apostle of the system 
of biglicr doctrines of Brahmanism as they obtain to this day, the 
great S'ankaroch'irya has been no ordinary individual. That his ()laee 
of interment is Nirmah, in our own ncighbcnirhood, is a statement for 
which there seems to be no authority, beyond lo(;al tradition. At a!! 
events the point has yet to be determined ; and it is a question which 
may well be discussed when the Nirmala-mahntmya comes under 
review. But the Society will be perhaps surprised to hear that there 

* Sec priutod edition of Saltc year 1788 (A. 0. 18fl0) : Bombay. 

’ See Part Itl. of tho Madura Manual, l»y J. II. Nolaou, M.A., Madras Civil 
Service. Madras: 1868. 

TUo expounder of the Vcdaiila pfiilmiopljy, 


4 NOTES ON THE SUEINB OP MAHA'BALESV ARA. , 

« 

is a large published poem in Mardthi, which assumes the sanction of 
the S'ankarachdrya^ to a Marathi Nirmah-mdhfitmya (i. e., the great¬ 
ness or sanctity of Nirmala)^ and which professes to derive its inspira¬ 
tion from the Padmapurona. Now the hollowness of these pretensions 
is apparent. Our oldest Marathi authors now extant are Mukuudaraja 
and DnyunesVara; and they come long after S'anhardcMnja.« They 
wrote in Mardthf, which is different in grammar, and style, from the 
Marathi as we now speak and write it, and in which this poem has 
been written. The author’s name does not appear; but it is published 
under the high sanction of the name of S'unkardcMryay and as such no 
dqubt may impose on many an unsuspecting devotee. I# give this as 
one of the many instances wherein the course of contemporary history 
and morals is thus corrupted because of the clouds of uncertainty and 
obscurity which still enshroud our Purdnika literature. I have 
already pronounced my opinion on the Mah&bale^vara-maMtmya 
presented to the Society to-day. 

I shall now return to the shrine again, and state wdiat I conceive to 
be its place in Indian history. Mah&haU^vara is mentioned in tlie 
poem above alluded to, and in the poem on the Krishnd; and its im¬ 
portance dates from the time of the Mariitha® kings of Sutiira. 
S'ivdji and his successors endowed it; and it is now one of the recog¬ 
nized Hindu places of pilgrimage in Western India. It has no jireten- 
sions to the antiquity of Gokar^a Maliabales^vara in Kunadd, which is 
noticed in many of our oldest works, and above all in the Skauda-Pn- 
Tuna. This Maliabales'vara is therefore a modern establishment, after 
the older shrine in the South. It is nowhere mentioned in the enume¬ 
ration of the Jyotirlingas (i.e., the 12 luminous symbols), the names 
of which are pronounced by all S'aiva (Smdrta) and Bhdgavata Hindus 
every morning cither in Sanskrit or Fr^rit prayers. 


' 5Rrrr^T%Wlrr Bombay i S'ake year 1785 (A. C. 1803-04.) 

8 Lived in the 8tb century of the Christian ora. 

• See “Life of E&mdds,” in Mardthi. Bombay: S'ako 1792 (A.C. 1870-71). 
10 Tiie following are prayers repeated in Kdnadd • 

iftii w. 
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« 

Nor have I met with it in the KeMra Khanda, a portion of the Brah- 
mavaivarta Purann, uor in the Linya Purana. It is on this account 


q-^t ’’t 
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c 

that I place this shrine amongst modern establishments, and its Pur&nihi 
history, as now current, I certainly class, for the present at least, among 
poems of very doubtful anticpiity. 


k'k 5n:«»f uw li il 

srP5i?ff^*r^Rt fepriR^Tf OTRi m°T il 

q-iztqr iTgjfrf^»T=??jr "fw Jrllfr (i 

^Pfr ^ffs:r?^i5wri?iT¥ '*11” 
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II ii 

II 

^cf II 
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i» 
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ft 

ii 
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2 r a s 
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jra-RTTs^ n\ iM ii 

^ <iwr4r ll il 

II ^iin% 

ii«iHiiii^i'i%i<j'iii3at^l=(, JjprppiH 
>n=[li'»'>il 

TO ^imr sfiRT^ftre^ ii 

^ sra^^wf^rpTr sirtiPr OT^jniPr »i^! ii ll 
=Pfig =1^ ll 

=mt^^<Tife ^'HiS i ft" i =i%g II '»x II 

'wt =nl jronfTOwRfl ii. 

*1% 3'>rR'(ii^r5?’Ili% w 3"tTiStm?M ll '»\ ll 
iTTOiR >1^ imiWP iTcITitr f5|ikt= ll 

ii v»8 n 

jjg&^qTTf^wir: ii 

^ ^f^«/«iqtiTrifr5r ^ ^ irr^sfW ll ii 
?TitR%f jpT ll 

gfl&# >W ?Tipjf f<«'rt*|! II II 
jg'sn'rt TO glS" ii 

qRR <ts^iyTCn?mw:s ii'»'»li 
gr&ii ?if sfrugf^werprt 11 
TOOTT !#I tM JH3 ^>«gfii 11 '»^’ II 
ifflWlftr TO 5hft TOft>P^ II 

TORT l ^t i yqgg w w II AII 
«n5i% q ^»in r ? r g gt Fa «n^ aira ii 

*if5=iRr ftsqRni iqq iwt II <io n 

«w ItiW iTf iRm II 
ipiwf toRwito W wrg iwf ll A h 
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Ht?i ^Rwtmt^mTO i 11 II 

i]?r ^ II 

W 5ifta5^ ^ Hi«*iiflig PisRT; IIA II 

aiftiT=t ^ 3 qW l 4 < IW^(^ ? ^ afiff- II 

^<rt ?!n^ 5#r gsr^^rw'wir; ll 

w ^ irf q^ qscif g^qfrf ii 

6 

^jfiMiw g ^v i ^g ? «ftiff>i5wtg qr^r ^ ll <f\.ii 
Iq' dqwiRqft'qr; ii 
fe SRT Rjsqragi^ ^i|5ti II ll 


<r# qc ft' qraq4 g^wqu i iqn li 

qstif sroqqf qtqf tftq qstrq^ ll <^'* il 


5ft-sftlSqRJTlSt 



=imirsrqfaiTir:li 


II ^ ft’praSiqgstr >Tqtffgq(r?(; ll 
5fq >fnr= q!«f qn i w c ? ^®qqt^ ll \ li 
^qtq' II qq ftqqq «r^ ^ qftqr: li 
?p*i«rii qft «ftrs qw »ciT qqnt 5» ii ii 
icoi inreq ftftqwTR w li 
ftqift 5ftft jwftq ll \ 11 

ffsnM «r€iqR qaiftq ii 

^ sgtjjEar'ir^Rft II a II 

gqnr Jmrpnff inrat ifiniNtf ll 
qfq^^iten 9ianftrfprai=g=lt^ ftft- ll ^ ll 
g3E5ftqfJift ^ ^ftqiW ii 
qtftft! qft# 5% lilftq Pi«h< • ii t ii 
S'fr ft’5>ft5iRjr= qwRqq’Kwft ii 
wTsctrtt qft^Rqn = ll 'j ii 
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ftrai! warp wTwrw wri ii 

ir*iR<ir«^i Jmftwrragi ll £ il 

ffsn » nn qR g% li 

ft*rrr'.^tftwniff wM ^rgqrs?^ ll ^ li 

triM rnrWiwsrrt il 

II \o II 

ylfettw T^=i if fint 55^ JT<T II 
?RT g^»r^>ftrr! WTrar' il \\ ii , 
wRr€ w^^orraf ^nrr hhiPiwtR ll 
ggiiWM i' ^ fe rnrR^l rrtrw II II 
>iw^ trwTf^r wit^ q^rrf^ 11 
srat^r^f w^iiissf wfti II \\ II 

II.T5f,3Tt«r€fti^!f ww W¥Nf ll 
iRT wwJ 1 rfrar^ «fhrftiw?T ll \8 ll 

R®!?'?!? II #ffr ^ mt gw^ ii 
5$5w#rr! «i%ift iRtwt II ll 

g^jif^arft nrjjcnrsft ^ng ii 

qf^t g l gg- f II U ll 

WfSWIW II Rrafl^fWlT g^ ?lt WtTBT' II 
= wgwg JipiRfr ll \'» ll 

<Ri rtw^ ?rgqi3?5R_ ii 

arsRr^ 'Rj' w^ il V ll 

Rwm wwm^=ww»r?T#l‘ il 

^raift murtwA ^ II II 

«iPTOJmft= RrffT! woji^ ifjrfttft' il \» ii 
3=r ^ »TEiir jftrtRTRr ll 
jr5rf3»Tf®r%'i ii ii 



K0TE3 ON THE SHRINE OE MAHA'bALEs'vARA. 

31^ #r»F tre^r ?rf3# ^rfettw II ’<’1 ii 
firfJR' (^raPrt% =<llirtllH«| II 
5tf>w= TO|f^ sirfJrsr^ ii ii 

sR’ctr *f»wi«i^s §3nl^! gjiwi t ii 

!fiTisr=n^ incfst^ ^raift ii ^8 ii 

ffeir ^1 irpncTirreft inrt^ ll ii 
arajsrr nni^ iti^wpt fntspf ll 
fferft Jisr^sTPit fHT ?n II ll 
tn^g^rsr ll aist iRsnr ^p^rnf «rt5fHiwJWI= li 
m vpfqsft irtW at f^ira: li ii 
in^ s r Tj f fe^ia rig gn q- insifta^ff ll 

^ ^3['fl«r II V II 
fimRojf gqr il 

^IRgf^i K i 3R*f gTl ^«hHINS )= II II 
srsT Ka T f ! II qgyqtfir ii 

Jiartiit a aittssr' qa^t ii 

snrt f?’ a^mPr qf^ ^fe^^ilfor ll 
aiwgfes jpK^ ^sar fqar ^ m\ ii 
’CT*iwfl: gfETraiHas^ ll 
apT' ^rqJjsT ^ ql^ 3 ajpft »iar II ll 

*Ta ^ gaaR srsrRW qtaar ll 

qi a ^q iPaa i ll II 
HigAwr qaiRqfl-ll 

'j>Tft^»«WKaTa-- ^ a55T5rari II ^8 II 
f^r#n'5rr jprt qfj nra^s ninifra:: ii 
qrqsqfir spft ipr^arfiq ll ii 
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jfSRTi^l <i«iwR II H II 

II qi ><jll; l iart‘^ ’T SR >IH II 
^ >t»s!rf ll \'» II 

*nfft qtePiR ^ R*i^ ll 

a^«V4 ijjnww w II VII 

ijinmg ftiW ll 

sfcRTORiTR «iR^ ?rr iRtft^ir il^^ii- 

ajK^sr(RprfRntfwft«nfII ■ 

5?praJ>pn^»f vnan ll a® ll 

Wi HKKW' II 

»i^i5' R ^55^ =1^ wlPrt^ II 8\ II 
qqipqNqnqpirt tmt ll 
5i#sr qqR RBI ^ qR* ll ii 
5rf?r ar iism* inp'- il 

a?T qgRBRW BS^teR! II II 

n#a■ ai mar RRaraMl II 

qa Riii tig%a* tjf^aiaiftiBPfqi' II »« ll 

aatoi yfWRifat = ll 

^arpFgaW qi^M(§aiBi*’qRa; ll 9\ ii 

!¥>%= gRi ?Ri qRiBR* ll 
Rf I RITOtSTW ll 81 ll 

aiftsft jRfi- qrnmlR S' f«>nn li 

^ iRq law bIr gfrr i a ii 8v« ii 
waaaiR ii aawB a RJ g u ri n qa itaiiw gar = li 
ii5r5fi*NriftwiT> iiasi#5% ^' " 

frnrr fniJ iren ^ aifwftli 
inM w 3 biM Rftr aij^ ll 8^ ii 
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« 

if^Rf RRr^??rfi^5rr3qS \\\o u 
^4qT t sr^rrqr ii 

^ ^\\^ q^4 ^4 3Tfq^3rf^rq^t w ^\\\ 

^r# g^itwpqfi cifsrfpr ^r^q# li 
cTsr RR=f ^q(%: ^cTi%5rk^ ffq II 11 
crq ^g9T5f q^rqoq^c 11 

^f^qr grr^ (t n 

^rrfV^’ f ^er^[%qjr^ II 

m m^i ircR'^^ ii ii 

5J%f^ crqj f^qr q^ li 

cfq^fq^jq^qrq ^rq l'qr= ^rqRfqr- U il 

qr^sq fq^rni • U 

fqf^^qf q5f»j^ q- q-SqfRSRTfqr • |l M ll 
g?W f fsajx^n* v^sm- irr^qqrf^R li 
^rqw fq^T& ^f^rr* ^rcnnr^: il il 
^ETffq^ qriqqr^ irr^fq-firr^r *Tnqq ii 
cT^iff^ rr^-* CRT JTR^^qrq^ ii u 

trq ^^r^crr It 

^^^f^JTqntft^f i^rf^ sRqrqqt 11 li 
% cRrqipTP^fl* Rrt n 

srrqrf^ cilrqff^ qrqcri^qj^cf^ ^ tl €.0 n 
qf^Rstr 11 

^rafq^ifecfWqf q^qfq 11 11 

irq gqlwl iirorr snqr ?Rwf^r 11 

qq cfiqfRqqrrPr qijj- qrqgwq 11 11 

qq qq f^Rf eltqf q^ II 

qq qq qrrq^ gi%4q qqqrq: ll It 

f^qiqc^s ^RRR oRpw q 11 

^nl^Rf; ^qqr qi:if q?qqrqr%qfRqi n ^a n 

•1 y ff V 
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^ SKT^^rft ^srr ^ n 

cT^TO^rr^ w-mm u ii 

?rR’ttsrf?^ 4 ^ 2 Trf^ ^cil 

?RT 2rf^ w^w* IK^ II 

^ ii 

irqTJT^rwjj^ ^rTrrrfiif^ IIii 

qt II 

qjr 5 fr?r^r 2 r^^(^ ^'^W i<i'll 

fsrcflr^ ^^TR 5^?r> 5^11 

tifsori^- ^Tfwji 11 

f'soTf w cft^^nrf^ II 

2rrlr 5^^! li n 

crq ?r^ 5 PT iniR«T =r srij-ll 

ift: II II 

^ Sr^rgqRrte^Tf^’^qr^qcrs II 

cfi^JTJT TO'TT?^^^- II II 

«R ^ TO«sriremr=^ II 

3 T?^-S%iqfwfcr % qt q? 11 ii 

qr q^crf ^qcif ii 

6» 

Irsrqraw iricir ^ g[r%*- 5 Rq qf^ n»« ll 
f«<qi Jiqfcft JTPTr *r?rfU 
ijq-of ^ ?frfM 3 n 11 ii 

qoft TOJnrrRTqr W (^RRnrnprr 11 
g^imrr sm^ 11 ll. 

^■rcT =rriT 

%j 

iT^HNt!t- II 

foir ftqr:#«pf spcft 55^- 
jj'^j^=(. 5 ra ^pfot II ^inf»n?Rlft ^51 sni ^ nraft^r 
<n^ ?f 3 (( ttmfjfirai fwi i ft ' ip i rw ll \ ll <(i i f’=i<HiiM<| ii "i<i^ ll 
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Art. II. —Transcrljd and Tmnslation of a Gopj)a'~platc Omni of 
tha Fifth Gontury of tho Ghristian Em, fomid in Oiyoral 
by Manehji Aderji, Esq,, Q.O.M.G., toith Eemarks. By 
Prof. IUmkeishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A. 


Road ISth April 1871, 


1 HE Tiimra-patra, a transcript and translation of wliich I have the 
pleasure of submitting to the Society to-day, consists of two rectangular 
plates, each 1inches long and wide, originally joiueil together hy 
two thick rings passing through two holes in one of the longer sides of 
each. One of the rings is lost, but the other is in a good state of jne- 
servation, and has a conical ball of copper attached to it, on which tlic 
seal is impressed. The lines of engraved letters arc parallel to the 
longer sides. The copper-plate was found in a village in the Surat 
Collectorate hy Mr. Manekji Aderji, G.G.M.C., and scut to me to be 
deciphered and translated. 

1 he characters are a variety of the Deva-nagari, resembling that given 
in the fourth line of Priusep's table, which was used in Gujerat in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. There is, however, some dilference 
in the formation of several letters. The differs from Pritise])’s in 
having the U}tpermost horizontal stroke turned up and twisted, and 
the ^ looks like the Roman B with the perpendicular stroke placed hori¬ 
zontally. There are two varieties of ?*, one resembling that given by 
Prinsep, and occurring also in the Girnar inscriptions, which consists 
of two perpendicular strokes on a horizontal one, that to the left being 
twisted at the upper cn^; and the other looks like the Greek p. The 
and the matra look exactly like those in the modem Deva-nagari. The 
writing is incorrect in many places, which circumstance increased the 
difficulty of deciphering. 

The language of the copper-plate is Sanskrit. It purports to be a 
pant of a village named Kachhchhavam, in the district of Ankules''vai ti, 
in Gujerat, to one Nurayana, the son of Govinda, a Rigvedi Brali- 
raau of the Kas^yapa Gotra, residing in Abhichchhatra. The king 
who granted it belonged to the Gurjjara dynasty, and was named 
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Dadda.'’^ His father’s name was Jayabhato, and liis grandfather’s 
l)ada. From the sign-manual it appears that Dadda bad another 
name, which was Pras'anta-raga, and Jayabhata was also called Vita- 
ruga. But these sound like euphonious epithets or titles, and could 
liardly have been proper names, for the first means ‘ one whose passions 
arc cooled,’ and the other, * one whose passions have disappeared or 
ceased to exist,’ expressions which persons who are religious, or affect to 
be so, delight in. The writer or engraver was a minister of the name 
of Reva, the son of Mudhava. From the opening benediction, the seat 
of the dynasty appears to have been Broach. The date is Jyeshtha, 
amfivusya or new-moon-day, 417 of S'aka Nyipn, i.e., of the era now 
known os S'alivahana’s, corresponding to the 9th of June, 495 a.c- 
Thc seal hears the name of J)ada, grandfather of the reigning so¬ 
vereign. 

The grant is in the usual style of such documents, but bears what I 
should consider a family likeness to the Valabhi or other Gujerat copper¬ 
plates. Several expressions may be quoted in support of this view. 
The reading, for instance, of some of the verses from the Mahabharata, is 
(he same in all these plates, while in the Southern grants it is different. 

In the seventh volume of. the Journal of the AHatic Society of 
Bengal is published a transcript of a grant made by a king of the 
Gurjjara dynasty, along with some observations on it. A fresh tran¬ 
script of it has been given by Prof. Dowson in the 1st volume of the 
Journal, new series, of the Royal Asiatic Society. In this a few of the 
mistakes of the first have been corrected. Prof. Dowson has collated 
with it auothcr grant of the same king, similar to it in most respects, and 
given facsimiles of both. The coppcr-platcs were discovered at Kaira 
by Dr. Burns. These we will distinguish by the Nos. 2 and 3, as the 
Professor has done. The present grant is by the same king as these 
two, the reasons for the statement being decisive. The king in Dr. 
Burns’ plates belongs to the Gurjjara dynasty, as in the present grant. 
His name is Pras'ftnta-raga, as given in tlie sign-manual, which. 


• Tho word is S'rimaddadda. If Sri only were taken to bo tho honorific 
prefix, as it always is, tho name would bo Maddadda; if S'rimad, it would bo 
Dadda. Prof. Dowbou’s facsimiloB favour tho latter supposition, though S'rJ- 
niad, I must sny, I havo never found used as n prefix to tho uamos of kings; 
and oviiii in the proaent plate, tho prolix is S'ri in the case of Jayabhata, tho 
Sjocoud king. Thu same lunark holdH good in tho ease of tho name Dada, 
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however, the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal read Pras'ungn- 
riiga; and his father’s name is Jayahhata and also Yita-raga. The 
writer’s name is, as in the present copper-plate, Eeva, and six lines of 
tlie eulogy of one of the kings correspond, word for word, in all the 
three. Ankules'vara and Broach are also mentioned there, though 
the occasion is dUBPcrent. But the grandfather’s name is Dada in the 
present copper-plate, and Samanta-datta in both of Dr. Bums’, and the 
second name of the reigning sovereign given in the body of these latter 
is, according to Prof. Dowaon, S'ridatta-Kus'aB, while it is Dadda 
in the former. Now, there can be no question that the Professor has 
misread the name of this king; for the word Kuwait means “ enjoying 
health,” and is used in most of the grants I have seen, where it is only 
thus to be interpreted. The usage of the country, to this day, also re¬ 
quires that this word, or an expression equivalent to it, should be used by 
the writer of a letter with reference tA himself, before speaking of 
the matter in hand. Besides, in the present copper-plate and in No. 2, 
the word preceding Kuwait has the nominative termination (visarga) 
attached to it, which shows that Kus'ali is an independent word, and 
forms no part of the one that precedes. Again, the word S'ri is a mere 
honorific prefix used before the names of kings ; so that the real name 
is reduced to Datta. Now, referring to the facsimile, I find that 
the letters the Professor reads as two ta are exactly similar to the first, 
which he takes to be a d, and arc clearly two e?’s. The name, there¬ 
fore, is Dadda. Again, in the facsimile of No. 3, the king’s name 
looks like Daddam. But the letter which resembles m, and is so read 
by Prof. Dowson, is in reality the symbol* for the Jilivu-mdltya, 
which, according to Pan. VIII. 3—37, is an optional substitute for 
visarga before a hard guttural. The name therefore may be taken to 
be the same in all the three plates. Now, as to Samanta-datta, I am 
inclined to doubt the faithfulness of the facsimiles in this case. For, 
as the name stands there, it is without the almost indispensable prefix 
of S'ri which we find in the case of both the other names and in almost 
all other copper-plates. This S'ri has perhaps been misread by the 
decipherer as Sa. And the Bait a being in this case also Badda, the 
name is very likely the same, or nearly the same, as in the present plate. 
Or perhaps the word Sdmanta, signifying as it does “ a subordinate 
prince or chief,” may have been used in Nos. 2 and 3 as a title. The 
dates also of Dr. Burns’ plates ore perfectly consistent with the 


* J have smee seen this symbol before ^ in several Vulabhi plates. 
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supposition of their common origin. That of No. 2 is 380, and of No. 
3, 385, i.e., the first grant was made 37 and the second 32 years before 
the present one. And 37 years are not too long a period for a single 
reign. Prof. Dowson and the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal 
consider the dates 380 and 385 to refer to the era of Tikramaditya, hut 
the only reason is the use of the word Sammtsara. This word, however, 
means simply a year, and does not indicate any reference to a particular 
era. And this is confirmed by its use in the present grant, with the 
expression S'aka-Nripa-Ktda before it. The common origin of the 
three grants, therefore, would necessitate the dates 380 and 385 being 
taken to refer to the S'aka era. For if they were not^so taken, the 
interval between this and the other two grants would be about 171 and 
105 years. 

But as some antiquarians think that the S'aka-Nvipa-KAla is often 
confounded with the Samvat era even by . indigenous writers,”* it 
may be said that notwithstanding the use of that expression iu the 
present copper-pJate, its date 417, as well as those of Dr. Burns’, may 
refer to the era of Vikramdditya. This point can, however, be easily 
determined. In the present grant, mention has been made of the 
occurrence of a solar eclipse on the day on which it was executed. 1 
wrote to my respected friend Professor Keru Lakshman, a few days ago, 
to ascertain if there was such an eclipse oil the Amavasya or conjunction 
day of Jyeshtha in the year 417 of S'altvahoua, and also whether there 
was a possibility of an eclipse on the same day of the same year of the 
Samvat era. His answer is that, on a rough calculation, he finds that 
on that day, which, supposing the era to be S'alivahana’s, corresponds 
to the 9th of June, 495 A. C., the distance of the sun from the moon’s 
ascending node was about 12° 14^ He therefore thinks that there 
was a solar eclipse on that day; but it must have been a partial one, 
and have begun in the afternoon, a short time before sunset. But on 
that day of~that year of the Samvat era, there was, he'says, no possi¬ 
bility of an eclipse, since the sun’s distance from the node was about 8 
signs and 9°. This, therefore, proves that the date of the present 
copper-plate, and hence those of Dr. Bums’ No. 2 and No. 3, refer to the 
S^aka era, apd that the use of the word Samvatsara does not by any 
means show the era to be VikramVs. And, by the way, it would also 


# Soo Di'. Bhau Daji on Mcrutuijga’p Tlieravali, Journal B. JJ. li. A, 5., vol. 
IX., page 166. 
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appear that it is more reasonable to regard the era used in other Guje- 
rat copper-plates, such as those of the Valabhi dynasty, to be that of 
the S'aka king, than to assume it as the Samvat, since the three plates 
of the Gurjjara dynasty I have been considering may well be taken to 
indicate the prevalenf usage. And this supposition thoroughly agrees 
with the Valabhi era discovered by ColonelTod from a Somnath inscrip¬ 
tion, which began in 319 A.C. t)ne would naturally take this era to 
commence from the date of Bhatarka, the founder of the family, and 
not from that of any of his successors, as Mr. Watheu has done with¬ 
out any good reason, though one of these may have brought it for the 
first time into use. The date of the copper-plate grant of Uhruva Scim;^ 
the sixth in descent from Bhatarka, published in the seventh volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, is 365,* which if taken to refer 
to the Sam vat would correspond to 309 A.C., i.e., ten years before 
the foundation of the dynasty. But if, hbwever, the era were assumed 
to be that of S^Mivahana, the date would correspond to 443 A.C., that 
is, the interval between the first king qf the family and the person 
sixth in descent from him would be* 124 years, which, I think, is a rea¬ 
sonable period. The editors of the Journal, simply from the occur¬ 
ence of the word Samoatsara, take the era used to be Vikrama’s, and 
give up Colonel Tod’s discovery of the Valabhi era, from its inconsistency 
with their supposition. But we see that the two dates arc perfectly 
rccoucileable if we take the era of the S'aka king instead of the Samvat. 

Mr. Thomas has reprinted, in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, tlic 
two papers in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal which I have 
noticed, with the remark “ that the dates of all these documents re¬ 
quire accurate re-exanfination and revision, and that the geographical 
questions involved demand even in a greater degree an exact and formal 
definition.” 

The present copper-plate grant throws, I think, much light on these 
questions. We have seen that the era used in this and the other 
grants of the Guijjara dynasty is that of the S'aka king; that the 
word Samvatsara does not by any means denote the Samvat era, and 
that if the usage indicated by these grants were understood to be 


* I have shown in a paper since read at a mooting of tho Society that this 
date mast bo road as 35G, and that the most probable starting-point for tho 
Valabhi era is tho corotxalrion of Dro^asinha, the second son of Bbatfirka, and in 
aiiuthor, published in tho Indian Antiquary, No. I, that the grantor in the plate 
referred to in tho text is S'il&ditya 11 .,the eighth in descent from Bhatarka. 
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applicable to the Valabhi plates, their dates would be consistent with the 
discovery of Colonel Tod. The seat of the Gurjjara dynasty was Broach. 
But this appears to have been the name of the city, as well as of the 
country around it. In the Narmadii-mahatmya, Bhrigu-Kachchha is 
mentioned as a holy place on the northern bank of the river, about tw'o 
miles long from east to west,* and the descriptions of many other simi¬ 
lar places farther down the river wind up with the remark, ** Thus 
ends the description of such and aueh a place in Bhrigu-Kachchha.” 
Ilwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, also speaks of a kingdom of 
Broach. Ankules'varo, mentioned in the plate, has preserved its name 
, unaltered. 

About four miles to the North-east of £lao, in the vicinity of which 
the copper-plate was found, is the village of Walner, which seems to 
correspond to the Varnera of the grant. It is eight miles to the South¬ 
west of Ankules'vara. The river Varanda appears to be the modern Wand 
Kharcc; and about a mile and a half from Walner is the village of 
Surthara, answering to the Sarathuam [or Arathuam] of our plate. 
Sunthavadaka, which is mentioned as the eastern boundary of llaclth- 
chhavam, I have not been able to discover on the map, though there is 
such n ])lace as Kotliadara there. But from the othef places I have 
found, Rachhchhavam, the villf^c conveyed by the grant, appears to 
be the modern Rachced. 

Rrrr*T^ll«r5rw«r .= II 
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Tramlaiion. 

Security [freedom] from interruption in the race of victory calcukited 
to violate the gate of the city of Bharukachchh^! There was S'rimad 
Dada, whose fame and glory, as purely bright as the lotus blown open 
by the rays of the moon darting forth from an envelope of clouds, filled 
the cavity of the sky,—the bright achievements of whose sword 
the wives of the inimical chiefs slain by him in innumerable battles sang 
•as it were in the morning by means of their cries of lamentation,— 
wliose person was adorned by a crown shining with the refulgent rays 
of a crore of diamonds polished by being rubbed against the lotus-like 
feet of gods, Brahmans, and preceptors,—whose stock of religious 
desert, which is the only thing that enables one to go to Heaven, was 
always increasing in consequence of his liberally fulfilling the desire for 
wealth of the begging poor, the helpless, the distressed, and of the belat¬ 
ed wayfarer,—and who, propitiating proud damsels angry on account of 
love quarrels by addressing sweet words to them, showed himself to be a 
skilful gallantt —and who dispersed by his many bright virtues the thick 
darkness of Kali. Ilis son was Jaya-bhata, who showed the valour 
of a young lion, by achieving with his sword the destruction of the 
herds of elephants belonging to his enemies,—and who by his diver¬ 
sions on both sides of the sea, and the unstinted fiow of his bounty, 
realized in himself the qualities of the guardian elephants of the quar¬ 
ters, and who, on the high cloud-breastsf of the sky—Lakshmi, 
rubbed sandal-wood ointment in the shape of his glory as pure as a 
crystal or a ball of camphor. His son S^rimad Dada, who has dis¬ 
pelled the darkness that grew thick and intense through the power of 
evil, and overspread the whole earth,—^whohas purified all the quarters 
by liis very great kindness, J and embellished the world of the living,— 
who possesses true knowledge, and has become the luminary of the Guij- 

—j--——- 

* There is a play on the word ddna here, which means ‘ giving* as well as 
the ‘ hnmour flowing from the temples of an elephant.’ The other words in 
the compound may also be interpreted in two ways. 

f A play on the word payodham, which means ‘ a clond* as well as the 
‘ female breast.* 

^ A play on the word sneha, meaning ' oiliness* as well as ‘kindness.* 
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jara dynasty,-^who has obtained the five great sounds, and is the great 
king of kings,—enjoying good health, commands 

All governors of districts and sub-divisions ; all villagers ; those in 
office or unemployed j great men, chief men, &c.:— 

Be it known to you, that for the increase of my father’s, mother’s, 
and my own holiness and goodness, as regards the next world, 1 have 
granted, by pouring water, on the new-moon day of Jyeshtha, in the 
year of the S^'aka king four hundred and seventeen, on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse, to Bhatta N&rayana, the son of Bhatta Govinda, residing 
in Abhichchhatra, respected amongst persons conversant with the four 
Vedas, of the Kas'yapa Gotra, and student of Bahvricha (Bigveda), foV 
the proper execution of the rites of Bali, Charu, Vais'vadeva, Agniho- 
tra, the five great sacrifices, &c., the village of Ruchhchhavam, situated 
in the district of Ankules'vara, the boundaries of which are the village 
of Varanera to the east, the river Varanda to the south, the village of 
Sunthavadaka to the west, and Sarat^huam to the north,—this village, 
with these boundaries specified, along with the hamlets and whatever 
pertains to it; along with the revenue in grain or gold, and with what¬ 
ever may be raised on the land by labour, except what in the village 
may have been granted to gods and Brahmans before—the said grant 
not to be interfered with by the delegates of the king; to last as long 
as the moon, the sun, the sea, the earth, rivers and mountains shall 
endure, and to be enjoyed from father to son (lit. son to grandson). 
Therefore no obstruction should be made to him, who, in virtue of the 
rights conferred by this Brahman grant, ploughs the land or causes it 
to be ploughed, enjoys it or makes another enjoy it, or assigns it to an¬ 
other person. So also should future kings, whether of our race or others, 
knowing the fruits ordinarily arising from grants of land, and bearing 
in mind that prosperity is unsteady like a drop [of water] and transitory, 
and life as fleeting as a drop of. 3 vater at the end of a blade of grass, 
confirm and continue this our grant, as if it were their own. For it is 
said:—**Many kings, such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, 
but the fruit to each lasts only so long as he is in possession,” And he 
who, with his good sense enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, should 
take away this land, or approve another person’s doing so, would be as 
sinful as if he had committed the five great sins and the five minor 
sins. For it is said by the Rev. Vyasa, the editor of the Vedas:—** He 
who grants land lives in Heaven for sixty thousand years, while 
he who takes it away, or approves of its being so taken away, passes 
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SO many years in liell. The grants made in past times with the view 
that they might conduce to raise a man’s moral desert, wealth, or 
fame, arc like flowers worn and withered. What good man would 
resume them ? 0 king, 0 thou the best of the lords of the earth, do 
maintain with care a grant of land made whether by thyself or any¬ 
body else; to maintain a grant is a greater virtue than to make one.” 

This is written by Rcva, the son of Madhava, counsellor in peace 
and war. This is the sign-manual of myself, Pras'antaraga, the son of 
S'ri Vitaraga. 



Art. III .—On the Aye of the Naiahodiui-Oharita of S'riharsha, 

By Db. J. G. Buhleb. 

Road 9lh November 1871. 

Among the Jaina works ‘which I have been collecliiig of late for 
the Government of Bombay, there is one which, besides other interesting 
information, gives an account of the life and times of S'riharsha, tliQ 
author of the Naisbadha-charita, This work is the Prabhandha-kosha 
of Rajas'ekharasdri, which contains in 4,300 s'lokas* biographical 
notices of twenty-four famous men ; via. ;— 

I. -Of ten Jaiha Siiris ; 

1. Bhhadrabahu-Varaha. 2. A'ryanandila. 3. Jivadeva-sdri. 

4. A'ryakhapata A'charya. 5. Padaliptaprnbhu, 6. Vyiddha- 
vadi-Siddhasena. 7. Mallavadi. 8< Haribhadrasdri. 9. Bap- 
pabhattisdri. 10. Hemasuri, 

II. Of four poets: 

1. S'riharsha. 2. Harihara. 3. Amarachandra. 4, Madanakirti. 

III. Of seven kings : 

1. Satavahana. 2. Vankachdla. 3. Vikramaditya. 4. Nagdrjuua. 

5. Udayana. C. Lakshaiiascna. 7. Madauararmau. 

IV. Of three Jaina courtiers : 

1. llatna. 2. A'bhada. 3. Vdstupala. 

Rajas’ekhara composed this work, which is written in barbarous 
Sanskrit prose, according to informationf obtained from his teacher, 
Tilakasdri, in Sam vat 1405, or a. d. 1348, whilst living at Dilhi, under 
the protection of one Madanasimha, whose father, Jayosimha, had been 
honoured by S'rf Mahamad Shuhi, | probably Mahamad Toghlak 
(132.5). 

• On 50 folios. 

t Folio 1 a, line 9 :— 

pjhT ^ 3r#»rr: 

m- II . 

J Polio 50 a, Une 10 • 
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1 pass over the notices of the Jaina worthies, which £ave no general 
interest, and proceed at once to give an abstract of the account of S'ri-. 
harsha, which runs as follows :— 

In Ban&ras there ruled formerly a king, called Govindaekandra, 
He had a son and successor, named Jayantachundra^ who was ex- 
ceedingly powerful and conquered the whole earth. His army was 
so large that, when he marched, his soldiers could not find water 
enough except by using the two rivers Gang4 and Tamund. This 
Ilujd is known in the world by the niclcname * Pangula,’ the lame 
one, because he used the two rivers as crutches to help him on.* 
|Ie had a son called Meghachandra. At Jayantachandra’s court 
lived a Brahman, called Hlra, whose son was ‘ the prince of clever men’ 

‘ (pnyna-chakravarti)’ S^rfharsha. One day, Hfra was conquered and 
silenced by one of his rivals in a disputation before the king. He took 
his defeat so much to heart, that he died shortly afterwards. But be- ’ 
fore his death he exhorted S'riharsha to avenge him on his enemy. 
In order to fulfil his father’s wish, S^riharsha went into foreign coun¬ 
tries and studied under various masters, Nyuya, rhetoric, music, 
arithmetic, astronomy, and other sciences. He also propitiated the 
goddess Bhdrati by mantras, and obtained from her the gift of 
unsurpassable eloquence. He then composed the Khavdana^ and 
other works, to more than one hundred. After these feats he returned 
to Banliras. There he was honourably received by Jayantachandra. 
His father’s enemy recognised his superiority and was reconciled to 
him. He then continued to live under the king's protection and the 

1 iWiw: i^risprrf^iJirf 

It il (?) I 
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latter once asked him to compose “ a jewel of a story.” S'riliarsha 
aijreed and wrote the Nahhadhaeharita* He showed it to the king, 
who said ; “This is certainly very beautiful, lint go to Kas'nn'r, show 
it to the Pandits there, and place it in the hands of the goddess Bhurati. 
Bhurati sits there visibly on a throne. She flings a had composition 
far from her like refuse, but a good book she accepts, nodding her head, 
and declares it to be good. Flowers arc then showered on the book.”f 

After this S'riharsha received money from the King and set out for 
Kashmir. Arriving there he placed his book in the hands of Sarasvati. 
The goddess conternj)tuously flung it away. S'rj'harsha expostulated 
with her on tlfis treatment of his production, and was told by the god<less 
that he had oifended her by describing her in the Clth verse of the 
eleventh Sarga as Vishnu’s wife, and jay thus denying her virginity, for 
which she was famous in the world. When S'riharsha thereupon re¬ 
plied, that, in that passage, he had stated nothing else but what was 
contained also in the Puranas, the goddess allowed lierself to be paei- 
Hcd, took his book up with her own hands and pr.aised it before the 
assemlded Paudits. S'riharsha then rctjucstcd the I’andits to intro¬ 
duce him to Madhavadeva,:^ king of the country, and to give him 
a letter for Jayantachandra, certifying that his composition was faultless. 
The Pandits, however, fulfilled neither of these rerjnests. S'rihar.sha 
was, therefore, forced t(j stay many months in Kas'mir. He expended 
all his money and bad at last even to sell his oxen and utensils. One 
day, whilst he was reciting the Riidrajapa near a w'cll, two maid¬ 
servants came to fetch vvater. They began to epiarrel about the prece¬ 
dence, and from words they came at last to blows, so that their disjiutc 
gave rise to a case before the king. The latter asked for witnesses of 
the (piarrel, and S'riharsha was brought up in order to give evidence. 


* g?r 5rfr5r: | wrfe I fpfl 

t The custom to submit a*now book to the Pandits of Kus'mir, and to plaoo 
it in tho hands of the goddess Sarasvatl, is rnoro than once mentioned in the 
Jaina Prabandfaas. Perhaps it is a 'reminisoenco of the times whon Kus’nnu' 
was one of tho chief scats of learning and literature. 

X ^ irt 1 am T)ot 

able to identify Mudhavadeva. The name of the king who must have boon the 
contemporary of our hero is Kshiiksha, 

bras 
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On coming before tlie king he declared himself ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage of the country, but ready to repeat the sounds which he had 
heard. He then rendered the whole conversation of the two women 
word for word. The king, astonished at his marvellous memory, asked 
f^rihnrsha about himself. When he heard how the poet had been 
treated by the Pandits, he blamed them for their jealousy and sent 
Sfriharsha home, loaded with presents. On his arrival in Bandras the 
poet informed Jaijantackandra of his adventures; the king was pleased 
and the Naishadhiya became famous. 

In the meantime* one of Jayantachandrds chief ministers (pradha- 
natara), called Padmdkara, whilst on a pilgrimage to SomiuUli Pathan in 
Sorath, came to Anahillapattan or Anhilvad in Gujarat. There he dis¬ 
covered a Padminiy named Shhavadevi, whom he took away with him to 
Hauaras, with or without the consent—this is not clear—of king Knma- 
rapala of Anhilv?id. Sfthavadevi became the mistress of Jayantachandra, 
and acquired, on account of her various accomj)lisIiments, the surname 
* Kalnbharati.’ S'riharsha, who was commonly called ‘ Narabharati,’ 
was hated by her. Once she ordered him to tome to see her, and asked 
him contemptuously who he was. S'riharsha replied that he was 
omniscient in ‘ KaUs, fine arts or trades.’ Thereupon, in order to put 
him on the horns of a dilemma, the royal favourite ordered him to make 
for her and put on her feet a pair of shoes. As shocmaking was 
undoubtedly a Kalii, S'riharsha had either, if he refused the task on the. 
plea of ignorance, to acknowledge that he was not omniscient, or to 
make the shoes and to lose his caste. He chose the latter alternative, 
made a pair of shoes of the inner bark of a tree and put them on the 
queen’s feet after the manner of the Chamars. But, unable to bear the 
affront which had been put on him, he became an ascetic soon after. 

After thus narrating the life of S'riharsha, the Prabandha gives a 
short account of the end of his patron Jayantachandra. It informs us 

f 
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that Suhavadevi had a son whom she wished to have declared heir to the 
throne, instead of Jajantachandra’s legitimate son, Meghachaudra- Her 
schemes were frustrated by the minister, ‘ the illustrious Vidyndhara,’ 
who had the surname ‘ Laghuyudhishthira.’ Sdhavadevi then con¬ 
spired against her royal lover and sent a large subsidy to the Sura- 
trdna of Takshas'ildy cngjiging him to make war against Ksls'i and its 
lord. Vidyadhara discovered this plot and denounced Silhava to the 
king. Ihit the latter would not believe the accusation. The minister 
thereupon drowned himself in the Ganges. The Suratrdna advanced 
shortly afterwards towards Banaras, and defeated the king. The latter 
disap])cared without a trace, and it was not known whether he hail 
been killed or fled. The Yavanas took the town. 

The account ofS'riharsha, which our Prabandha gives, is in many de- 
taihs obviously fanciful. But it seems to me that the main facts told re¬ 
garding lum, namely, that he was a native of Baiiiiras, and that he lived 
under the j)roteetion of a king of that city, who was a contemporary of 
Knmiarapala of Anhilvad, are strictly historical. For firstly it might 
be ex{)ectc<l that Ilajas'’ckhara, who wrote in the middle of the Mth 
century, could obtain trustworthy information regarding a person who 
lived only about inO years before him. Secondly, Rajas^ckhara’s nar¬ 
ration agrees in some important details with the statements which 
SMharsha makes regarding himself in his own works. 

S'riharsha says at the end of the Nai.shadhiya that his father’s name 
was Hira, and that he wrote the Khandanakhandakliddya and other 
works—not indeed one hundred, but eight—before he composed the 
Nai.shadhiya. He further states that he used to be honoured by a 
king of Kanyakuhja, who gave him at the audience a seat and a double 
portion of betel.* The last point, that S'riharsha used to visit the 
court of a king of Kanyakuhja, is most important. For it can be easily 
show'n that Rajas'ekhara’s Jayanlaekandra^ who is said to have pro¬ 
tected S'riharsha, is no other than Jayachandra, the last of the Rash- 
drakdta princes, who reigned over Kanyukubja as well as over Banaras. 

Jayachandra, the son of Vijayachandra and grandson of Govinda- 
chandra, is known from his inscriptions,! as well as through Jaina and 
Mahommedau writers. He must have ascended the throne between a.d. 

* Compare also Hall, VAsavadatta, p. 8. 

t Land-grants, which have been pnblished in the 9th and 16th Vols. of the 
Asiatic ScBearches, and ia the 10th Vol. of the Journal Bengal Br. R. As. Soc. 
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11 fi3 and 11 ?7, as, the last inscription of his father is dated in the former 
year, and the first of his own grants in the latter year.* According to 
all accounts he was the last and the most powerful monarch of his race. 
The Ayjn Akbarl, II, 119, calls him the ruler of all Hindostan; the 
clm)nicles, quoted by Tod, Annals of Hajasthan, II. 7, describe his great 
power and victories over Hindus and Mahommedans, and state that 
he was called ‘ Dalpangla* * he whose host is lame,* “ because, in march¬ 
ing, the %'an of his enormous army reached its halting-ground before 
the rear had moved from its position.” lie is also stated to have been the 
cause of the destruction of Prithviraja, the last Tornara of Delhi, by 
allying himself with the Musalmans against him. The details of the 
events leading to his enmity with Pritlivir/ija are variously given. Most 
of his historians assert that he lost his throne and his life fighting 
against the army of Shahabnddin Ghori. The j)lace where his last 
battle occurred is said to have been Etarva.f According to Perishta, 
Jayachandra had his eye jnerced by an arrow, shot by the commander 
of the hostile army. According to Tod, Annals of llaj. 11. 10, he was 
drowned in the Ganges. 

These accounts differ little from the story told by Ilajas^ekhara, of 
Jayantachandra, and it is easy to prove that the two names designate one 
and the same person. The names themselves are nearly identical and 
synonymous. Jayantachandra is said to have been the ruler of Bauaras in 
the time of Knmuraprda, a.u. 1143-1174,and Jayachandra certainly ruled 
over that town sonic time between a. d. 1163 and 1194. Jayachandra was 
called Balpangla on account of the enormous size of his army, and to 
Jayantachandra the surname pnngula is given for the same reason. The 
SurntranaJ of the Yavanas who reigned at Takshas'ila can be nobody but 
Sultan Sluihabuddin Ghori who held court at Lahore. Jayanta’s mi¬ 
nister Vidyadhara finds his counterpart in the ‘most illustrious Thakkura 
Vidyadhara,* to whose son Jayachandra made grants of land in 1177. 
The name of Jayachandra’s father differs from that which Rajas'ekhara 
assigns to Jayantachandra’s parent. But, if it is borne in mind 
that Jayachandra’s grandfather’s name was Govindachandra, it be¬ 
comes not improbable that Rajas'ekhara or his teacher Tilakasuri left 


• Losson, J. A.,III. 813, trios to prove that Yijayaohaucira still reigned A. n. 
;|.172. But that appears doubtful. 

t As. Bob. XY. 456. 

X This is tho regular Jaina form of the word Sultan. 
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out one jicrsoti in the gcnealop;y of the Rathore princes, ileceiveil by the 
rtseinblanee of the names Jljayachandra and Jayachandra. Colc- 
hrooke has fallen into the same error. 

Rut if oiir identification of Jayachandra and Juyantachandra is cor¬ 
rect, the Naishadhiya must have been written botw'ecii a. n. IIG,*! and 
1174, i. e. between the earliest date on which Jayachandra’s accession 
to the throne may be placed, and Kumarapala's death. 

It may he objected against this date, that the Sarasvatlkanthabha- 
rana, a work ascribed to Rhoja of Dliar, who lived in the eleventh 
century, quotes the Naishadhiya.* Rut I do not considiT this point 
important enough to cause Rajas'ekhara’s story to be rejected. Ror* 
even if the Sarnsvatikanthiibharana really has Rlioja for it.s author, the 
rpiotation from the Naishadhiya may be a later interpolation. It seems 
to me that the fact that S'riharsha himJself states that he w'as honoured 
by a king of Kanoj, and that Rsijas'ekliara makes him the court poet of 
Jayachandra, who ruled over tliat towu, establishes the poet’s date as 
firmly as, in the absence of real historical works, w'e can hojie to fix the 
date of any Sanskrit poet. 

In conclusion I may add that llsijas'ekhara tells us in the ITarihara 
prabandha, and other portions of his Kosha, that liarihara bclongi'd to the 
family of S'riharslia, and brought the first copy of the Naisliadhiya with 
him to Gujarat, where Vastujiala, the minister of Rana Viradhavala of 
Dholka (in a. d. 1235), obtained a copy of it. This story is at all 
events consistent with that of the S'riharsha prabandha, and strcngtliens 
tlic credibility of the former. 


# ]Ja]l, VAsavaitatta, p. 18. 
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Art. IV .—Discovery of complete Manuscript Copies of Sana’s 
Darslia Charitaj with an Analysis of the more important 
portions. By Bha'u Da'ji', Esq., Hon. Mem. R. A. So¬ 
ciety. 

Read 10th August 1871. 


The Marsha Charita of Sana. 

* t 

A copy of the Ilarsha Cliarita of Bana, complete anti accurate, with 
a Commentary, was discovered in Kashmir by a learned Pandit who 
was formerly in my service. 

He has, at my special request, been examining many valuable libra¬ 
ries in that ancient seat of Sanskrit learning, and has sent me coj)ies of 
many valuable manuscripts not procurable or even heard of in other 
parts of India. Beautiful copies of the original text and commentary 
of the Ilarsha Charita were made for me, and they reached me on the 
30th July 1860. 

The copyist of the original has the two following verses at the 
end:— 

“In the year 9;').'), month Chaitra, 14th lunar day of bright demi- 
lunation, Monday, I have copied the most wonderful and instructive 
account of Malidrajd Ilarsha, composed by the ingenious and learned 
Bdna.” 

Neither the era nor the name of the copyist is given. 

The copy now in my possession is far more correct than those hitherto 
procurable, and also has the merit of being a complete one. 

The copies procured by my friend Dr. FitzEdwnrd Hall were all 
incomplete, as was also one which was procured for me by my Pandit, 
Pandnrang Gopdl Padhye, twelve years ago, and of which I sent a 
copy to the learned Babu Rdjendraldl Mitra in 1861. 

The work is divided into eight parts {ucckvasas). The eighth 
part has not hitherto been found complete; and the discovery of the 
Kashmir manuscript, containing as it does all the parts in full, thus 
renders the work complete throughout, and at the same time removes 
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an impression which naturally arose, that, from some unknown cause, 
the author did not live to complete his work, and that it was thus 
brought to an abrupt termination. 

The commentary is styled " Iiarsha Charita Sanketa.” Its author 
is a Pandit named S'ankara, the son of Punyakara. Ilis age and coun¬ 
try are not given, but, as the commentary lias only been found in 
Kashmir I feel justified in supjjosing him to have been a native of 
Kashmir. lie quotes the Amara Kosha, llaghu Kavya, Medical 
Nighantas, and other comparatively aiudent works. The commentary 
is brief, but ably written, and is composed of a. little more than two 
thousand verses. • The copy sent is unusually free from mistakes. From 
the expressions “itycke,” “ ityannyc,’’ (“others explain it thus”), which 
frequently occur, it appears that there were other glosses preceding 
this one of S'ankara Pandit. AVith the dssistanee of this commentary^ 
doubtful readings have been corrected, and I hope to publish soon uii 
excellent edition of liana’s Iiarsha Charita, with the commentary of 
S'ankara. The names of the poets Kalidasa, Kajas'ekhara, and lUiuinnha 
arc referred to. Although I have ventured to suggest that the com¬ 
mentator was a native of Kashmir, yet he betrays extreme ignorance of 
the history of that country. In commenting on the following verse of 
liana in the introduction, he proceeds to explain that “ Pravarasenn 
was a certain poet,” the real fact being that Pravarasena was a dislin- 
gnished king of Kashmir, wlip, in my opinion, was a conterrijmrary of 
Iliouen Thsaiig. The commentary is rare even in Kashmir, 'i’hc 
Pandit in whose library it was found was not Iiimsclf aware of its 
existence. It has now been brought to the noti(!e of many Kashmir 
Pandits by the eulogies of my Pandit, and many copies arc being made 
by them. 

An excellent abstract of the manuscript i.s giv'cn by Dr. Hall In bis 
notes on his learned Preface to the Vasavadatta of Subandhu, published 
ill Calcutta in in the Bibliotheca Indiea. I shall commence 

nearly where Dr. Hall concludes (p. 5.3) :— 

“ BajA Iiarsha, having entered the wilds of tlie Vindhya mountains, 
travelled in all directions for many days for the discovery of his sister, 
Biijya S'ri. He met a Chief named Vyaghraketu, son of S'arabhakctu. 
He introduced to the King, Nirghata, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bhiikampa S'abaras. The King made inquiries of the S'abara (’liief re¬ 
garding Rdjya S'n; he replied that no woman answering to the descrip- 
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tioii given by the King was known to have been seen in his jungles, 
hnt {)romiHC(l to make vigorous efforts for her discovery. He remarked 
that at the distance of two miles, on a hill with a thick wood at its base, 
I here resided, with a number of disciples, a Bauddha Bhikshu, a mendi¬ 
cant (Pindapati)* named Divakarainitra, who might possibly have 
heard of Rajya S'n. Hearing this, the King thought that Maitraya- 
inyaf (Brahmana) Divakaramitra, the friend of Grahavarma, having 
abandoned the “way of the Vedas,” in his youth put on brown 
clothes and embraced the Saugata creed. King Ilarsha, taking the 
S'abara Chief with him, proceeded to the abode of D/vakaramitra. 
He admired the mountain scenery on the way, and got down from his 
conycyauce on approaching the hermit’s residence. Having placed his 
hand on Mfldhavagupta’s shoulder, he with a few (’hiefs walked on. 
He foujid there followers of various schools, viz., Vitaraga.s, A'rliatas, 
Maskarins, Svetapatas, Patarahhikslms (eommcntatoi‘), (in the te.\t, 
Paiiduri-bhikshu), Blnigavatas, Varnins, Kcs'alinichakas, Kapilas, Kanu- 
das, An[)anishadas, Ais'varas, Karanins, Kurandhainins, Dharmas'as- 
trins, Pauninikas, Saptatantavas, S'ahdas, Puneharatrikas, and others. 
Il<‘ also met Diviikaramitra Bhikshu, and made him oheisancc. Diva- 
kurainitra, seeing the King, said, “ To-day our austerities have, even 
ill this life, borne us good fruit by giving us a sight of the beloved of 
the gods; at the expense of my owm body, 1 am ready to do the 
King s business.” The King made inquiries regarding Biijya S ri. 
It so happened that llajya S'ri was at this time making preparations 
for self-cremation. An old female companion of llajya S'rl w'cnt to a 


* is tlio name to bo found in this work of Buna for Bauddha tnon- 

di(!ai)lH. They wcut from houso to 1uju.so, beg^dng for nco piiula.s or iialls. Sco 
also Mulati-Abulliava,Aot T., in which iho commentator Jagaddhara explains tlio 
word Piiuliiiiata, as “ Bhikshdbliramana,” “ tbo begging-round ” of a Bauddha 
Bhikshu. 

t This MjiitrSynnlya Brahmana appears to havo lived at the foot of thoVin- 
tlhyiis. At the present day at Bhadgfion and otlier contemiinous villages near 
the S&tpuda raonutain, which is included in the Vindhyas, there are Bralimanas 
of the Muil rayaniya school. They are rarely found in other places, and when 
they aiv, they may generally bo traced to Bhadgdon. This is stated by mo on 
the authority of several BfahniariaBof this school. It is remarkable to trace tho 
iHisidoneo of this class of BfAhiuanas from the time of Ilarsha Vaidhana to tho 
present d-iy. Other ehisses of Bffihinaaas do not eat with them, and tho reason 
may have been the early Buddhist tendencies of mtviiy of them. 
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clisci})le of Efivakarainitra and said, “ O inendioniit! I*ravmjyd (tho 
vow to abandon all worldly enjoyments) is generally full of mercy 
to all beings, and Saugatas (Buddbists) arc ever intent on fulfilling 
the vow, to suffer themselves for the relief of the sufl'erings of 
others. The teaching of the Lord S'Akya Muni is the family abode 
of mercy. The goodness of Jina is ever ready for the benefit of 
the whole world, and the religious law {dharmu) of tho Munis 
is a way of securing future bliss. There is no meritorious action 
more praised in the world than that of saving life. Pray, therefore, 
prevent my companion from destroying herself hy fire.” “ My Guru 
(umstcr),” said the disciple, “ is verily a second Suguta (Biulilha); 
when I relate to him this account, he is sure to come. He is full of pity. 
By the good words of Sugata, calculated to pierce the dark veil of sor¬ 
row, and hy his own discourses, with illusi rations culled and rendered 
w('ighlicr from the various A'gaTiias (scriptures), he wouhl lead (he 
good-natured lady to the ])ath of knowledge.” 

Accordingly a Bhikshn (mendicant) came and said, “ A woman in 
.sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far from this abode.” 
Jleariiig this, the King, with Divakaramilra, juocceded ({uiekly, followeil 
by tho King’s retinue, to the place of the liie. With great diflieully 
she was persuaded to ahandon her purpose, and they having succ<’e«led in 
cousoliug her and soothing her sornms, treated her to a dinner. 
Tlie Uaja heard all that had happened from the time she wjis j)iit iji 
confinement in Kariyakubja, and from which she was released i)y a de- 
s^’endant of the Gupta kings. She then heard of the death of Ifajya 
Yardliaim, her eldest brother, on which she left off food and drink, ami 
wandered through the woods of the Yindhyas. Overcome with sor¬ 
row, she made preparations to burn herself. All this tlic King heard 
from her attendants. 

The King and his sister were sitting under a tree, and, seeing the 
attendants at a distance, Divakaramitra apf)roachcd the King and said, 
*0 King, Chandra took by violence TarA, the wife of Brihaspati. 
Still he used to suffer pangs from her separation. On one occasion he 
saw his own image reflected in the sea, and, being overwhelmed with 
])assion and the thought of Tara, his tears fell fast, and being swallowed 
by the shells in thessea were converted into pearls. These came into 
the possession of Vasuki (the king ofNagas). lie strung them to¬ 
gether. They possessed the power of destroying poison and producing 
6 I* a « 
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a cooling sensation, and Vdsuki wore them for that purposS. To procure 
some, the Nilgils brought Nagarjuna Bhikshu to Patdla (the lower re¬ 
gions). Niigarjuna having asked for them, Vasuki presented them to 
him. Afterwards Nagdrjana presented them to Sdtavahana Narendra, 
the lord of the three seas, and his personal friend. In time, handed from 
master to disciple, they have at length come to my hands; accept them 
that they may protect you from poison (evil).*’ Having thus said, he 
unloosed the ‘ ekdmli' tied in a knot in a Bhikshu’s cloth (* ckieara*) 
and attached it to the King's shoulders. After a time, a maid of llajya 
S'ri (whose duty it was, to present the betel-leaf for chewing) approached 
the King and spoke lowly n.s follows:—“Mahdraja, through me llajya 
S'ri begs to say to you that to women a husband or child is a support. 
To those wlio have neither, life is full of sorrow's. Give therefore your 
permission for me, llajya S'ri, to put on the brown garments (the sign of 
devotion to the mendicant order).** The Raja made no answer, but 
Divdkara Bhikshu said, “ This your elder brother Horsha is to you like 
your father, and it is proper that you should live under his commands.” 
RdjA Ilarsha addressed Divakaramitra, “ You are like a pillar of support 
to people in sorrow. I therefore say that this my sister in her youth 
has been afflicted with sorrow, and I have resolved to slay the family of 
the enemy who killed my brother. Until this resolution of mine is 
carried into effect, I am anxious she should be with me, and so should 
you, that with religious consolation you may comfort her till my 
wishes are fulfilled. She and I shall accept the brown garments at 
the same time.” The Bhadanta agreed to the King’s request. The 
Kdja, with the Bhadanta and others, went to his army. The sun set, 
and the moon rose and shone beautifully.” 

. The following is a careful translation of a passage which is of import¬ 
ance as containing a number of historical data. It has been translated 
in the preface to the Vdsavadatta by Dr. Hall as follows:— 

Skandagupta, while counselling Harsha to avenge the murder of his 
brother, consoles him by recapitulating historical instances of untimely 
death. The learned commandant had heard of numerous mischances of 
this kind, which are now known only by his retail of them. N^aseua, 
of the Ndga family, was destroyed at Padmiivati; perfidy abridged the 
days of S'rutavarman at Srdvasd, and of Swarnachdda the Ynvona. 
M^rtikHvanta lost his life from talking in his sleep. Agnimitra’s son 
Sumitra was slain by Mdladeva; Brihadratha, the Maurya, by his 
own general, Pushpamitra; Kdkavarna, lord of Chaudi, by a descend- 
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ant of S'is'updla ; Devabhdti, the S'aunga, through the instrumentality 
of his own minister, Vdsudeva; Magadha, by the counsellor of tho 
governor of Mekhala; Jaghanyaja, son of Pradyota, by Talajangha ; a 
Gajapati king of Videha, by Kuradrasena, in the guise of a leech; 
Bhadrasena, king of Kalinga, by Vfrasena, his brother; Vajraprabhiiva, 
ruler of Kardsha, by his younger son; a prince of the S'akas at Naliua- 
pura, by Chandragupta, habited ns a vvouiiin ; Chandrakctii, prince of 
the city of Ghakora, by an emissary of King S'ddraka; Malidsena, 
prince of Kas'f, by Suprabha; a duke of Ayodliya by llatnnvatL; 
Bantideva, by Rangavati, one of his wives; Viddrntha by Bindumati; 
Vfrasenn, of S^avira, by Ilausavati; and Sonia, a monarch of tho Punts, 
by a woman of his own race. Devasenn, of Sumlia, was poisoned by 
Devaki; and Blinratu, who reigned over A'sinaka, was also cut oft' 
before lus time, as were Pushkara, prince of Ghamuudi; Kslietravar- 
man, the Maukliari; Brihadrathn, of Alathura ; Vatsapati; King Varua- 


tala ; and S'ais'unali, who committed suicide. 




My translation of tlie same from my more perfect copy is as 
follows:— 


Ndgasena, oi the Ndga family, was destroyed at Padmavati, from 
his secrets having ooml iiut. J’ertidy abridged the days of S'ruta- 
varmaii at S'ruvasti, and at Mrittikuvati, Svarnachuda lost his life 
from talking in his sleep. A Yavatia king vva.s destroyed by his female 
chouri-bearer from her reading a letter rcftected in his hend-ornameut. 
Brihadratha, king of Mathura, was led by his avarice to dig for 
buried treasure, and killed by his troops. Val3aj)ati (i.e., I suppose, 
Udayana, king of Vatsa ; see Kathil Sarit Sagara), who was fond 
of sporting in the elephant jiuigle, was made prisoner by soldiers 
of Mahisena (Chanda Pradyota of Ujjayini) concealed in an artifi¬ 
cially constructed elephant. Mitradeva, liaving joined a cum])any 
of actors, cut off the head of Sumitra, the son of Agnimitra (who 
was very fond of dancing), just as a lotus shoiihl he sliced off. A 
king of As'inaka, fond of music, had his head cut off by enemies 
who presented themselves as students of mnsie anxious to learn the 
science from him, and who had concealed a sharp sworil in a vUd 
(musical instrument). Briliadratha, the Maurya, a fool, was crushed 
at a grand review by his own general, the treacherous («wdry«, 
low) Pushpamitra.* S^aisdnugi f (S'aisiin^ri in the text) was carried by 
force, in a machine moving in the air (was this a balloon ?), which was 
constructed by Yavanas (Greeks), and had his throat cut near tlic 
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city. The S'unga, full of lust and addicted to women, was killed 
by his minister Vasudera, through the iustmmentality of the daughter 
of a female servant of Vasubhuti, dressed and introduced as a ([uccn. 
A king of Magadha, fond of excavations in the earth, was curried 
off through a tunnel (full of the jingling noise of the feet-ornuments of 
many women) in th(! Godhanagiri (a mountain named Surpa, J according 
to the annotator) to their own country by the ministers of the king of 
Mckahi) (the Vindliya, according to the cominentaior). At a festival 
of Mabakala (in IJjjayini), Talnjangha Vetdla ((’hief of Evil S])irits) 
killed Kumarasena, a Paunaki (born in the Piunuika family), the 
youngest son of Prady»>ta (Pratodya in the text), wliilst foplish enough to 
go and offer to sell “ Mahitrnunsa ”§ Giuiapati, the son of the king of 
Videlm, addicted to alchemy and medical preparations, after hearing how 
many persons had benefited by their medicines, was induce<l by quacks 
to submit to their treatment, whicdi oansed him to he affected with con¬ 
sumption. lUiadrasena of Kalinga, who trusted entirely to women, was 
destroyed by his eldest queen’s brother, who concealed himself in a 
secret place in a wall. Dadhua, son of the king of the Karushas, who 
was trying to place another son on his throne, was killed by his own son, 
Vlrasena, who was sitting on his mother’s bed. S'lidraka killed Chaii- 
ilraketu, the lord of Chakoni, with his ministers, coming to hear of liis 
intention to remove him (S'udraka) from office (of chief minister, I 
presume). Pushkara, king of Chamuudi (city, Chamundii according to 
the commentator), who was fond of killing rhinoceroses, was killed by 
the soldiers of flic king of Champa, who concealed themselves in a jungle 
amongst reeds and shrubs. Kshatravarm5, of the Maukhari family, a 
fool and fond of praise-singers, was rooted out by Maukhas (praise- 
singers), wlio were ever crying out “success,” but were in reality 
employed ns assassins (by his enemies). In Aripuri, a S^akapati (king 
of S'akas,. S'nkuclnirya, according to the commentator), an adulterer 
was punished (killed) by Chaiulragupta, who presented himself in the 
dress of a woman. 

The misfortunes which have befallen the careless through the 
treachery of women ore well known to the king; such as Mahasena, 

• Moutionod hy Pa(anjali, and apparently hia conteraporaiy. 

f One of the ten Sla'nm^gas. Bee Vishnu-pm a^a, 

I There is a bill near Kannada in Kh&ndesh called Bnrpaln. 

§ See Mfihiti-Mddhava. Madhava wont to the groat bnming-gronnd at mid¬ 
night and oiTered to the spirits his own liesh. He there found Mnlatk 
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priuce of the Kds^is, was killed with food mixed with poisoned 
honey, by Suprabhii, that her son might succeed to tlie throne* 
Jdrdthya, a king of Ayodhyd, a source of irritation to his enemies, 
was killed by his wife, Ratnavati, by throwing a sharp-edged circular 
mirror at him, pretending only to play and joke with him. A 
king of Saumha, named Derasena, was killed by his queen Devaki 
(who had illicit intercourse with his brother) by mixing poison with the 
blue lotus adorning her cars. Rautideva, prince of V^airauti (city), was 
killed by his wife Vallabhd, witli her ankle-ornament, on account of 
jealousy of his other wife. Vidiiratha, the Vrishui, was killed by 
Vindumati by an mstrumeut concealed in the folds of her hair.. 
Virasena of Sauvlra by his wife Ilansavati, by means of a poisoned 
stone in lier waistband. Soinaka, of the Piirus, by his wife I’anrav, 
by taking a mouthful of poisoned Ikpio^ and inducing her husband 
to drink it from her mouth. 
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Art. V. —Transcript and Translation of King Rudradeva^» 
Inscription at Ar^amkonda. By Bha'u Da'ji', Esquire, Hon* 
Mem. R, A. Society. 


Bead lOth August 1871> 


1. Srasti! May there be prosperity, success, and perpetual increase 1 

Peace J May the successful reign of King (Rajdla) Rudradeva, of the 
Kakatiya dynasty, last with ever-increasing prosperity as long as the 
moon, sun, and stars exist; the king who had the five great epithets, 
he Mahdmandales'vara, Anmakundil-puravares'vara (sovereign of 
AnmakundA city), the lord of the great kings, doer of good, adorned 
with humility, the prosperous MahdmandaWvara. 

In (?) Anmakondapattana munanda, where there is joyousness of 
stories of happiness (buna) buseyu chunanda, in S'aka year 1064, vanenti 
in the year Chitra bhanu pukha 12, Vaddhavdra (Wednesday or 
Thursday?) munindu tanashera Rudres'vara Munu, S^ri V^sudeva, 
S'rf Sdryadeva, were established (anupratisthd Seyinche). 

I praise Hari as Varaha, to whom, at the time of upheaving, the land 
dashed the skies with high waves, and yet the waters of the seven 
oceans reached only the point of the nail of his feet; the point of whose 
tusk was a cottage in which were placed the three worlds as a drop of 
water; the rays from whose hairplts (?) were like Brahmandas 
(Brahmd’s eggs). 

2. 0 Haremba! mayesi thou he propitious to me, thou who art 
the asylum of the collections of the smelling organs of the bees, attract¬ 
ed by the growing scent of the masses of opening buds of the Mngra 
entangled in thy long tresses; thou who art the seat of the intense 
splendour of that lustrous tooth the unparalleled majesty of which 
(splendour) completely extinguishes that of the teeth of the 

3. May Sarasvati ever reside in my mouth! she who is like a 
mother; who nourishes as it were with the waves of the ocean of milk 
who is fair, as if created by the moon; and like a white statue, made 
of balls of rubbed sandalwood. 
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4. Acliintenflrawara, the disciple of Advaydmrita Yati, the chief of 
the Bharadwaja gotra; intimately familiar with the ceremonial of 
the Vedas ; a prominent character, and the son of RamesS'ara 
DIkshita, praises with zeal (or at the request of the Yati ?) the gene¬ 
alogy of the good Budranares'vara. 

5. In the Kakati'ya race was bom a king named S'rimat Tribhuvana 
Malla, a chief ainbng kings who reduce the wives of their powerful 
enemies to widowliood. 

6. S'ri Malla-deva {i.e. Tribhuvana Malla) shone with splendour 
in the three worlds, a frontal ornament of the assembly of the Kakotya 
kings; a source? of agony to his enemies; a daily giver of wealth to* 
proper objects; a giver of delight to the hearts of women; an up- 
rooter of the masses of the wicked ; a worshipper of the brilliant lotus 
of the feet of S'iva; who has reduced kings to submission. 

7 . ITis son became distinguished as Proli-raja, the seat of the 
ambrosia of contemplation of the pair of lotuses of Shiva’s feet. The 
spoiler of the prosperity (Saubbhagya) of the beauties (wives) of 
his enemies, the destroyer of the pride of the chiefs of his enemies ; 
a lord of Lanka in respect to the pride of lighting without fear, in all 
directions. 

8. He, in battle (Proll-raja), an elephant hound down in an instant, 
S'rlmat Tailapa-deva, the head ornament of the Chalukyas, who was 
skilled in riding elephants, whose deep attention was continually directed 
to war, and who was like a lotus. He (Prolf-ruja), celebrated for 
cutting olF the bulb of his eqpmies, in an instant released him (Tailapa) 
on being pleased with his faithfulness. 

9. He also bound down and released Govinda-ruja, skilful beyond 
comparison in hewing the face of the forces by the sharp edge of his 
irresistible battle-axe, and gave the kingdom to King Udaya. He 
(ProU-rjija), invincible to hundreds of enemies, without pity, despoiler 
of (Govin^-r^ja) in the battle-field as if in sport, a master (or teacher) 
of the vows of heroes, this Proli-rdja in anger attacked and shaved the 

10. head of Giidhaha (?), the shameless lord of the great Mantra-kdta 
city, who bore the insignia of the boar on his breast, and who, when 
called on to fight by the king, ran away like a lamb to his city. 

11. And, secondly, he (ProU-rdja) resisted Jagaddeva, whose beauty 
was like that of a god on earth, and who, accompanied by many Man- 
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dalika-rajas, hatl laid siege to the city of Anumakonda, and who, being 
unable to accomplish his object, retired in an instant. How is it pos¬ 
sible to describe sufficiently the glory of the prosperous Proh'-rAja '! 

12. His chief queen was MuppamA, endowed with virtues, with 
fame like the moonlight in the S'arat season (October and November); 
with brilliant beauty beyond comparison; virtuous like Kausalyd and 
Janakf, and great as Kunti, Lakshmi, Paulomi (the wife of Indra), and 
Chandikd. 

13. Of her was bom for the good of the world a son named S'ri 
lludra-deva, a sprout of the chief bulb of supreme joy. Was he not 
Cupid himself ? was he not Skanda, the son of S'i\a or Jayanta, or 
Jislmu (Indra), the holder of the Vajra (thunderbolt), or Hari, or as 
As'vini Kumara ? A humble devotee of S'ri Girisa. 

14. This Iludra king, defeated—repeatedly compelled to fly away by 
hundreds of bright arrows, as if in sport, and as Arjuna defeated 
Kama—Domn, of exceedingly elegant prowess j and practised in lending 
ijit. riding) masses of tall and excellent cavalry ; and returned to his 
city, which contained everything that is remarkable. 

l.^i. [The transliteration of this verse is unsatisfactory, from imper¬ 
fections in the copy, but I glean from it that lludra-deva defeated 
S'n'mat Meliga-deva, ruler of a (muntry called S''ripalavasa.] 

16. The frightful mungoose Bhima overcame the cobra named 
Gokarna, who boasted of his bravery, and was of low family. In that 
state he was instantly destroyed, just as a^house-mouse would be killed 
in great darkness by a young cat. 

17. The soul of Chodadaya-raja, an ornament of his race, was 
frightened by the lustrous w'capon of paralyzing fear produced from the 
prowess of S'rimat Bndra (the king), and departed to the higher regions 
tis if from mafhiess or forgetfulness, as if pursued by the great Bhuta 
(spirits), as if from agony and confusion. 

18. From sheer fright of the valorous king S'ri Rudradeva, King 
Tailapa was afflicted with diarrhoea and became emaciated. And 
although tins resulted in death, Bhima ventured to succeed to the 
fleeting royal dignity. 

19. Just as a young jackall, surrounded by many younger ones, 
imagining himself to be a king, despises the rest of the world, and 
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filling with his cries all the quarters, attempting to measure his strength 
with a lion, is nowhere at the fright of the shaking of the mane. 

20. So Bhima, the vilest of kings, a brute among men, the husband 
of his step-mother, who killed an eminent brother at dinner, intent 
upon attempts at swallowing the skies, ascended the point of the great 
peak of the mountain of pride, increased by envy, ventured to defy the 
terrible S'rf Budra-deva. 

21. Thereon, Rudra-vares'tara, hearing of the wealth of king Bhfma, 
and having heard of his wicked acts from secret agents (or emissaries), 
commenced to make preparations for a successful expedition. lie who. 
was never opposed by an enemy with all the lines of his forces, with 

the palas (?) all armed, with joy quickly proceeded for S'ri . 

.A-t the time of marching on his successful expedition, 

and at the beating of the Bheri (drum), the excitement (1*7. sorrow) pro¬ 
duced from its sounds, the masses of clouds dropped down, the earth 
trembled, the mountains shook. Kiirma (the tortoise) was troubled ; 
S'esha (the serpent) became insensible; the Diggajas (elephants of the 
eight quarters) became distressed. 

22. During the king’s progress on the occasion of the unparalleled 
battle, the rijas frenzied and looking in all directions, when their cars 
filled by the deep reverberations of the Bheri, began to tremble through 
fear. From the fear of Budra-deva, abandoned their treasures and 
homes, their horses and elephants on the road, their relatives at half¬ 
way, their families in the forts. 

The king, having rapidly advanced a few steps, and like the pound¬ 
ing of com, the fire of his anger intensified by the knitting of his 
eyebrows, performed a (/lomu) sacrifice by offering the ancient city of 
Vardham^na as a first holocaust. 

23. Bhima was filled with terror at the right of the king, ns Bhima 
(one of the PAijdavas) was, at the sight of King Duryodhaiia (of the 
Kauravas); with trembling body, having abandmied everything, with 
his brother (or brothers), mother, and wife, shamelessly fled to the 
jungle. 

24. The king pursued him, and burnt, as Hanuman burnt Lank£, 
the minor town of Chodadaya (or Bodudaya), (a chief) comparable to 
the city of the gods, beautiful by the amorous sports of numbers of 
women. 

7 r « a 
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25. He cut down the jungle remaTkahlc for its inaccessible en- 
traiiccSj and in the centre of the city he constructed a wonderful lake. 

2 G. How is it possible to describe the heroism of Rudra-deva, the 
Lord of the earth ? the destroyer of tlie pride of the small family of 
Kshatriyas; the possessor of the wealth of the whole world; the main 
support of the wealth produced from the womb of the illustrious ocean 
of milk of the family of (King) Kauddradaya Chodavansa (of the 
Choda dynasty), just as Riima (Paras'u Rama) strung a line of enemies 
hewn by liis battle-axe. 

27. Seeing the march of (he king’s forces, the enemies fled, and 
the earth was pounded by the hoofs of high-prancing steeds, and the 
sky was filled by numbers of beautiful umbrellas, and the eight 
quarters were occupied by masses of Charaaras, beautiful like a number 
of full-moons. 

28. Rdjas, like Bhima, living between Kanchi-mandala and to the 
Viudhya (mountain), of whom Rudra-deva was informed daily, having 
a A'isioii of the assemblage of the wdves of the immortals,'fell into a 
trance^for a long time, and, looking up for support, returned to King 
Rudra. 

29. I praise the king Rudra. lie made hundreds of vrise men, the 
main vessel of his magiiiflccnce, and yet pritle was not permitted to 
enter his heart. The ocean making S'ri Purnshottama (Vishnu) a 
vessel of its wealth, wakens the earth by the noise of its waves. 

[This verse is only one-half.] 

30. The king conducts himself in this world like S4tanand 
(Brahma), the latter being Nyagbhfitikrita-rajn hansamakara, *. e. the 
one who has placed under him rows of royal geese (Brahmd’s Vdhana 
is represented as being carried by geese); the same adjective belongs to 
the former; as one who placed royal geese (rajas) under him; Brahma 
is Padraodbhava^kas'^aya, the chief support (of the world), born from 
the lotus; the king is the same, as he is the cliief support of the pros¬ 
perity of Padma (the goddess of wealth). Brahma is Kalpdkliptagat, 
one who is destined to live as long as the Kalpa; the king is also Kal- 
pakliptagati, t. e. one having proper and certain knowledge. 

31. Rudra is Kes'ava (Krishna) himself; the former is Satyasak- 
tamaiia, *. e. one whose mind is intent on truth ; Kes'ava is the same. 
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I. e. one whose fhind is devoted to Satya (i. e. to Satyabhama, his wife). 
The one is Nirastanarakakles'ah, i. e. he who has removed the miseries 
of hell. Kes'ava is the same, one who removed the terrors of Nara- 
kjlsura. The ohe is Lakshmyds'raya, the abode of Lakshmi (wealth) ; 
the other, the support (husband) of Lakshmi. 

The one ia Prithvibhrita, the protector of the earth; so ,is Kes'ava. 
The one ia Anantabhogamilalja, the abode of iniinite enjoyment; so is 
Kes'ava, who sleeps on the body of the seipent Anauta. The one is 
ever Dvijendrapriyah, the lover of the best of llrahraanas; so is Kes'ava, 
ever the fliend of Dvijendra, the king of birds (garuda). The one is 
Dushtarishta viniardanah, the remover of evil calamities; the other, the * 
destroyer of the wicked Arishta (a giant), 'rhe one fulfils the wishes 
of the learned; the other who grants the prayers of the gods (suma* 
nasubhyarthitarthaprada). The one is gotraprodharanah, i. e. one who 
raises his family to distinction; the other raised gotra (the Govardhann 
hill). The one is Sudarsanadharah, i. o. he who holds good doctrines 
or who looks excellent; the other js the holder of Sudarsana, wheel or 
disc. 


32. Bndra-deva appears beaut ifid with the numerous rows of neck¬ 
laces of the pearls (drops) dropping from the forehead of the tall 
elephants in the incomparable battle-field ; he shone like heaps of the 
petals of blue lotuses, like the beautiful eyes of the wife (Psyche) of 
Cupid, the god who was in terror of llndra’s (S'iva’s) anger. 

,33. Whilst Rudrn-deva ruled over the earth, the title of Rtija was 
given only to the moon, not to the greatest among men. Roughness 
existed only in the Chandratilaka, not in the rich. Brightness existed 
only in the sun, not in the multitude of enemies. The catching of 
hair was confined to the act of co]»ulation (not in fighting). The 
holding of sticks was confined to Yatis (ascetics); no danda or fine was 
exacted from the mass of the people. Disputation was confined to the 
S'astras ( ) not in social intercourse. There was no ma- 

thana (punishing) of the wicked; it was reserved only for the Arni 
wood (by rubbing which, fire is produced for the Agniliotra and Vedic 
sacrifices). 

34. The extent of his charity was limited only by the relief of 
poverty; of his might, by the destruction of his enemy; of his wisdom, 
by that of the four-faced (Brahmd); of liis good qualities, by infini- 
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tude; of liis brightness, by the heating of the snn; o^iis fame by the 
three worlds. His attention to Dharma was without limit, and his 
mind was brilliant. 

35. Ocean I although thou art spread eTerywhere; although thou 
art exalted; although thou art the single support of the great; although 
thou art the birthplace of S^rf (wealth); although thy heart is inclined 
to favour ; although thou art the abode of gems, yet thou wert drunken 
by the pitcher-born (Agasti) and became Sattith. But the king 
Rudra (to whom the adjectives applied to the ocean are also applicable) 
is not as thou art; and vainly do not try to rival him. 

t 

30. Verily Rudra-deva was formed by the lotus-bom (Brahmd-deva), 
selectijig with joy—literally, from the Kalpa Vriksha; greatness from 
him of Golden-body’s peak (Meru mountain); courage from the son of 
Das'ratha (Rdma) ; strength, from Purabhit (Indra) ; gaiety (or depth) 
from the ocean; beauty from him with the (Dragon) Makara flag 
(Cupid); love of learning from the teacher of the Suras (Bphaspaii). 

37. The moon at present appears beautiful as the lily in his ocean 
of milk of success. The sun appears like the expanded lotus; the 
moving cloud (iU. sky), like the blue lotus j the stars, like clear bub¬ 
bles ; the quarters, like the coast; the three worlds, like the series of 
waves. And how wonderful! Success to S'ri Rudra-deva 1 

38. Imagine that to the successful prosperity approaching the vic¬ 
torious Rudra-deva, and to the fame proceeding from him to the distant 
quarters across the stream of blood, having flesh for shining mud, the 
fallen heads of enemies cut off by the sword in battle served as step¬ 
ping stones; and the spasmodic (hY. dancing) headless bodies served as 
little boats. 

39. His city named Anumakonda is like the capital of the goddess 
of wealth, and prospers from the sword and battle-axe residing there, 
permanently. It is rati-mati (beloved) like the city of Cupid, which is 
rati-mati (having Psyche in it) and full of S'jwg^ra (gay life). Like 
the city of the great Indra with Jishnu, Vishnu (Anumkonda having 
temples of Jishni and Vishpu) and the sports of Rambhd (Rambhd 
viUsa) whilst Anumkonda had Rambha vilusa, t. e. abundance of 
plantain trees. 

40. In it women are Makarketu’s (Cupid’s) favourite residence 
(fit. capital city), whose eyes are like the petals of the full blue lily. 
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whose bodies arc spare, and who are the frontal ornaments of the most 
beautiful women in the three worlds, and who are bowed down by high 
and full breasts. 

41. Where in the houses of the chief of the twice-born, the parrots, 
though prevented, commit to memory, along with the little boy, the 
Vedas, with all their Angas and all their deliberations with their Padas 
and Krama, and which (the Vedas) are the objects of study by the 
virtuous. 

42. Where the five words of young parrots picked up from expres¬ 
sions dropt during amatory intercourse, and which (words) are like the 
full moon to thfe tempestuous ocean of the excitement of desire of gal¬ 
lants in the habitations of harlots, are in daytime licard in all directions. 

43. The body of cavalry of S'ri Rudra-deva does not jump across 
the sky, only because it is the footmark (Pada) of Vishnu. It does 
not touch the earth with its feet, because it (the earth) is a god (cow). 
It fills all the quarters in the battle-field by its prancing; threatening 
the enemies every day, it causes them to fly and slays them. 

44. nis horses were of beautiful make, of low voice, and possessed 
of all the illustrious qualities mentioned in the various treatises on 
the horse, with a body full of agility and strength, hardy and trained 
in the five kinds of paces. 

45. His extensive dominions reached the shores of the ocean {lit. 
salt sea) and to the S^rl S^aila mountains in the south, as far as the 
western countries, as far as Cuttak (in the east). On the north, as far 
ns the fine country of Mdlyavanta (the country in the neighbourhood). 
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Transcript of Rudra-deva’s Inscription, 


■ci:tJ[;i£rvicLcaEg&it^^:tl^»ErviEEt;MEi:ctic»e^^ 


XoVi ^f^^nTr5^^rc«tr3^ ^^icgHfp- 

' irmi'TrRirai^iifwfHHTW 3 ib qr5ri55=fww>nT^^ 
ifs^^or 11 f3^§?^?ato^f7 

%«nF^^Tr fit 11 \ 11 


• . . A 


Prr^ Slfrtes^^ipi^^ffrRi^inwpsnT: lltil 

»ir^ jjvrartlfir^ef^ljftf il 'sfNfft- 

jrf^ I li^iiiTRfi^fwf^- 

'Iff fil?nfll»ft:ll 
m: “stw 'sfliiirft'ffff gfttfrrf- 
^ II » 11 IFTT fTlfTSltfr^: 11 SRflft- 

II '^ 11 

HTCamr: Wfif fg^rw: irfaft'f fIWtH^ltiR>:. 11 50Ht 

Cfspnifi^iipf^fl^: 11 ?f^ 

i?: f t«hf f f n^- i < igT ^» ~ n:ri lr*fi:: 11 '»11 ffarafoRT^fTfen^ 
’ qi^4' i ‘^yii i (g r fT'ff sfif g nscfiift gl' fw q°mi; ii 


•k. • ^ • •v 




— - - _ -• .<* ■ ' >s.. 

^gt {no f t ^fr irm f ii a^Rffafin^ ift ^ 

sftfsfi ^TT^lflffff ifff fpft fisSf^larg^: ii ^ ii |%%ff- 
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7r JgT: f f^gR RT; 

TOww: II 5Tr^ ntp ^>- 

>TO*T 3i^ 3SPT ’i?i; II I® II 3pn?i3«i€r5^Tr»Rirff t- 
^q'w’l^rai =iFnty^i5rri^g^5TiT>?f^ftm: II ^cTs^fSt- 

smVrq:sfr>r%?^PT5Rq5ii%5T: ^ 

?• ^ II W II Mfq'RT'i^frqT qr<w: 

5TRq^R^ wwrr il ^hr^f "q srppfrf ^ 

qal q%f PT %3r»ftq =q ^fl%9r 'q to TOpqTOPrtl' 
II II TOTRTOT gqrjpfl?' TOrr^PKqtfC: ^rpr: f^TO- 
^TO: ftiqps sprtfq^r ii. ^roroq q ffro^ 
fm^f =1% *Ri: frqpT qjR: q^q-. II \?, II 

K'f^figtnM»iTOTO:r?qiq k»iVqi»f »i=^ra?i- 

E^f^qr ilqf^qi^TOi^: TO^iilffeRT (TORrqi^qq^'rowfi'- 

>9 

TOTOPf iil« II — Nr'ttTOTOirqwT 
f?M'‘fTO<T’n?T^^f6iirg^ ii Mtq^if^qqqqsfffr^'tpr? 
smpsflTO^55if^TO[qstf: q?T II I'' II fltqq 

?R% qro: ii >rnfjtit>TO^ qror- 

TT i ^iifnm^^jT r ^jj’qR'l’ ii n 'iff»i|rpj*»irsTOq- 

5!it%qr^fTOTO^qqreq^q%ifTOqwfqrTOeqi#:li q=>r- 
w fq f? qTOjj(if>p^ f? ?q qf 5 !T ?? TO 
RHr: qqmr ^ ii\'»ii qmR q5<ifj RtWq »ft3irq#rer(3r- 
? E<l» E H [r q qgr ii 'sftqsrq^frq; ? 3 il?iTOT «r- 

fSiqrfq aw ii II iTtrtpff!TO^(q)5^: 

ITII %^^'Ri'^wqi^t^TO- 
qpr: firt^ ^F^PTOitg?:: ii ii 

qS^TfPPffTOI^f: <lTfTO: 7Rlt<Tr ST^TOq qf^RMl’ ‘ft- 
^ 11 anqrRrqTOPmti^R: 

q g|^j<l|qH r < | gni II "Ko II ^ 'q^«r f^- 

feif Mtq??r=n:‘TO«T ^RKwiTTOr^ ii snwrsnqftj; p’to 
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«?reRSN3lPfir:!I3^:#f 


?rT4»rnf 53Hq:3{iPrnft<<i-=iR>di 

HiT: gH W <» ^ sfirarar: 

fM 5 ti: II ’ll iniiirstir^'^gufSr <t 5 t^ infr 


iiil»li 

WiJTilli: 






5ri»T! II ii«i^>iTfiPrarefi^: imiRrejff ftm iw^rtr Rinw: 
II II acTO^f^r 3mr>T??Ti’ ii3!r’it(?r)«r?7PT iiiifwiifl4- 
^ !rt iig-tiif t iii fn iq ^tfi ' iff «iTrr^'jftRrii«rti5i<iii^ 'srtsi^q; 


II li li^9!ti "sr ^ aw fiWsiltwff II asriwuTraq jw#- 

qjtwa ^ g n ^q f ^a Rg giaw (araw) !«%%: ii V iii awiai - 
snw«i ^iri^i«iRia?TamPi*<'iqnf a^- 


s^ii'j^ran'are^mra^ fwawf^jW ar^.- 

!T^: ?Ra: II \% II art^aaWWwaaiPrswf »f)waa: qifErar- 
aw >anrwnar srrw: ■te^iw^ii ^iPrPmr ai0i«rtt- 
n ii \a a4 P at srarawa^aaryii^iiraT: inwif*w:iiioliaif 
laaiar^Pwtaratfiwawafaifr^afir aar- 
ifarrawBP#ii qar:‘sft 3a.f ra a ar «a r l :f;grWwr ^a^<Jtat 
fi^^aiPf agargqstraif wai: i li\ ll wn^ftfrarraraPwri: q- 
a.sqi !g tfn ^ : iraiaaaw qifta: ll aarearaar 

ftiwawrlRrw srewm: q»t»psKa» 5 i#rair:ira^irfqa: 
ll III! jBiftafta^a: gaawawftapfqar nTaatawr; gaifa- 

^ ar: wa %?rqi mill a«aaaiiliii|iiiiiaiijaw5#T- 

l aagi i fg K' a roP roa : II aaaqaaaliit aiPi-rfawaairqgaaraa- 
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(7:) II *T^ 

11 n ir^rrf §rf'^- 

Rtf 3f%r^ H R?R^«T=T % 5T irrRr 5^»T?T=T 

jp-T^f ^^UHii^ R:3%OTf^[tq;q-‘9^rr3^ 


’^pFRRfvT ll^^RT^^rT^TRl^ ’TWlf^- 
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Rst f?Tr w-TT: lu^ 11 Rr^qf^'^r: 

3?:f^rm4]f44mPr^! ii §rrf m: 

T^F 



ir^^\ 5:?qr ft 

11 II OT'JrtRcffjtjirqFrRq^ri^^T^^ f^- 
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)T‘jfr^'irrrr 11 fCrq m rf^Jrfr 
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‘ " ii»«ii^^- 
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q: II ^5ff^: fm 

?t?T^ ftm^RTcq^r II II 3?RRiroT??OTq’^ 

8 r « * 
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Aet. VI. — Revised Translation of the hiscrlpHon on the BhHan 
hat. By Bha^'u Da'ji'j Esq., Hon. Mem. R. A. Society. 


Read 13tli April 1871. 


The destroyer of all kings, an unsurpassable warrior in the world, 
whose victory is saturated by the four seas; comparable to Dhanada, 
Varuna, Indra, Antaka; whose battle-axe is deadly; the giver of 
crores of gold ^pieces) and of innumerable cows affording hundreds of 
benefits; the performer of the As'varaedha (horse-sacrifice) neglected 
for a long time: the great-grandson of Mahiiraja S'ri Gupta; the grand 
son of Mahar^j4 S'ri Ghatotkacha; the son of Mah^r^jadhiraja S^ri 
Chandragupta; the son of Licchavi’s daughter ; born of Mahadevi 
Kumaradevi, (was) Mahurajadhiraja S'ri Samudragupta; his son, born 
of his married wife Mahddevi (Queen) Datta-Dcvi (was) Mahapratiratha 
(the great unsurpassable warrior), Parama Bhdgavata (the eminent 
devotee of Bhagavdna [God]), Mahdrajddhiraja (the great king of 
kings) S'ri Chandragupta (2nd) his son, intent on his (father’s) 
feet, was born of Mahadevi (Queen) Dhruva-Devi Parama Bhagavata 
Mahdrajadhiraja S'ri Kumara Gupta, whose talent and natural strength 
became renowned ; whose glory is great; the son of this great lord of this 
earth was by name Skandagupta, whose wealth was like that of the 
gods: on the lotus of whose feet lay hundreds of hostile kings, whose 
glory is extensive; the lord of the earth; powerful in the strength of his 
arms in the world; an unparalleled hero in the Gupta dynasty, whose 
great glory is spread in all directions ; who by his good qualities suffer¬ 
ed not the virtuous state of the righteous to be destroyed, and caused 

his soul .to attain (a high state ?); who gradually, 

by great strength, eminent virtues, prowess, and by daily fighting 
battles, having obtained all he wished of the enemies intent upon 
gaining victory [unintelligible], bent upon re-establishing the lost pros¬ 
pects of the family, made the ground his bed fot three months, and 
having taken (Pushya) raitra, whose strength and treasures had been 
eminently on the increase, he placed (his) left foot on the seat of the 
feet of kings (i.c. he conquered other kings). By those who attack 
with impetuosity, and by those the prowess of whose arms is 
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annihilated.by 


mercy and bravery. Whose life of pure (wliite) glory is duly sung 
with joy by young and old in all quarters. W^ho conquered his cnc- 
niies by the [>rowess of his arnis. Who, after his father went to heaven, 
lie recovered the lost wealth of the kingdom, as Krishna, after destroy¬ 
ing his enemies, approached (his mother) Devaki, with joy he repaired 

to his mother, who was full of tears, to say that he had conquered. 

Having repaired the ruined Upendra-chalita (a temple of Vamana, an 
incarnation of Vishnu): with his two arms, having conquered the earth, 
and having shown daily mercy to the distressed; whose beauty was 
every day like that of the full moon, was neither filled wdth pride nor 
with despair. The comraimity of A'ryas entertained him with songs, 

pniises, and hundreds of poems. . . 

In battle, had come to fight with Hiiuas ?—with both arms and trem¬ 
bling of the earth created fearful whirlpools. arrows to enemies 

.distinguished .in the ear, the sound of 

the Ganges.father’s fame.with 

ingenuity.the irnjige of iShanigpani Vishnu was made by 

Supratita? Having established this image of Vishnu here, he whose 
government is fully established, for the increase of the merits of his 
father, gave this village (in charity). This image of Bhagavdna to 

whom here (?)."Both were given by the meritorious Skanda- 

gupta for the increase of the merit of his father. 


. 

iiSKnrrf^- 
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Art. Yll.■—•Revised Inscription on the Delhi ^'^Iron** (Metal) 
Pillar at Kootub Minar, with Remarks. By Bha'u 
Esq., Hon. Mem. R. A. Society. 


Read 13tli April 1871. 


He, on whose arm glory is written with the sword, when he repeat¬ 
edly turned back his combined enemies in the battle-field in the Vangas • 
(Bengal ?); who, Slaving swum across the seven mouths of the Sindhu 
(Indus), conquered the Balhikas in battle, the breezes of whose prowess 
still waft incense to the South Sea; who, having left the earth \go) as 
if in sorrow, resorted to the other go (heaven) ; who went to the land 
of his deserts (actions) with his (bodily) form, but with his glory 
remained on this earth ; who destroyed the remnant of his enemies ; 
whose heroism, like a great smouldering fire in a great jungle, docs not 
yet leave the earth; and who by the prowess of his arms secured in this 
world an incomparable empire for a long time; whose countenance w.iS 
beautiful like the full moon ; this Lord of the earth, named Chandra, 
having by means of faith in Viahnu fixed his mind, erected this tall 
flag-post of Bhagavdna Vi.shiiu in Vishuupada-gir^(the hill of Vishnu's 

feet). 

TramHteration into Sanskrit of the Revised Facsimile of the 
Inscription on the Delhi “ Iron'’ or Metal Pillar, 


igiif fisrapr arSf 

5IFIWT iipi siawt Hvr- 
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INSCRIPIION ON THE DELHI PILLAR 


f^rtr 

r«r^ 

Prff M^srwrf^^r: 


Krmarks. —I examined the so-called “Iron” Pillar or Lat at Dcdlii 
•in 1862. I am satisfied that iron forms no portion of the monument, 
and that it is a compound of several metals. It is 22^ feet above 
the ground, and .*) feet 3 inches in circumference. • 

I consider the transliteration and translation published, in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (vol. vii., pp. 629-31) as materially 
incorrect. There is no such name as Dhava, who has hitherto been 
supposed to be the prince who erected the pillar in commemoration of 
his prowess. Mr. E. Thomas, in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays (Vol. j., 
p. 3lM), observes that “ the hero of this record remains for the present 
unidentified with any potentate named in local annals, or with any 
sovereign whose place in history might be determined approximately 
from numismatic associations.” 

I have no doubt #hat the name of the Raja who constructed the 
pillar is Chandra llajji. He appears to me to be of the Nerwar kings, 
whose coins are described by General Cunningham in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society (No. III. of 1865). Amongst the coins delineated 
is one which has the name “ Chandra” on it. General Cunningham, 
however, supposes this “ Chandra ” to be Chandragupta of a later 
date. 

But amongst the coins of the Chandrnguptas there is none bearing 
any great similarity to this coin. And as the name is simply “ Chandra,” 
there arc no good grounds for adding “gupta” to it. 

As the inscription is short, consisting only of six lines, I have but few 
remarks to make. 

The character of the letters engraved shows them to be later than 
the time of the Guptas. The cross line across the top of each letter is 
only seen after the lime of the Guptas. The letters correspond most 
to the inscriptions of the Maukhari dynasty, on two viharaa or caves in 
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Bchr.r, viz. those of AnantaVnrmA at NfigArjuna and Banlbara. Tliese 
inscriptions have also been revised, uud a more accurate decipherment 
and translation will be submitted. The letter Vn is similar to Ba. 

The alphabet belongs in my opinion to the end of the fifth or be¬ 
ginning of the sixth century of the Christian era. 

It is difficult to make out where the temple of Vishiju and the 
Vishuupada-giri were situated, although in the Masjid or buildings 
around, there are stones which originally belonged to Jain, S'aiva, and 
Vftish^ava temples of the 10th or 11th century of the Christian era. 

My copy of the inscription differs in every line from the copy 
published in Prinsep’s Journal. What is read “ Dhavena” is really 
“ bhiivena.” “ Dhvaja” is really “ bhuja,” am' at has been read 
“ Chaudrarkena” is “ Gbandravhena.” The,rai'«''’.Ae arises from adding 
a curved stroke to the letter "Vha, on the left side at the middle. 




Art. VIII .—A Dcvanayari Transm^it ami Date of a new Valnhhb 
Gopim'jilate, and a new Interpretation of the figured Dates 
on the pnhlished Grants of the Valabhi Dynasty. By Pro¬ 
fessor Ramkeibhna Gopal Bhandabkae. 


Road 11th January 1872. 


The Valabhi copperplate a Devanagari transcript of which I submit 
to the Society to-day was put into my hands by Mr, Burgess about 
two months ago. My translation of it, with remarks, has already ap¬ 
peared in the first number of the Indian Antiquary. I will therefore 
to-day proceed to the consideration of its date, and of those of alll 
the Valabhi plates hitherto discovered and published. i 

In this copperplate the date is given in figures, thus 'X© • Th' 

first symbol consists of a vertical line having at the lower end a circular 
loop with a point coming out on the right, and at the top a stroke 
consisting of two small curves on the left and a small curvilinear stroke on 
the right. This symbol, more or less modified, is often met with in the 
Valabhi copperplates and the Surashtran coins. The second consists of a 
circle with a smaller 6ne touching it internally, and the last resembles 
the modern Devanagari ^ six. Before endeavouring to interpret this date, 
it must be premised that the value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals does 
not depend on position. Each symbol has a fixed value wherever it 
may be placed. The first figure in the present case has always been 
understood to signify three hundred, from the evidence of Dr. Bum’s 
Chiilukya and Guijara plates. But subsequently, when it was found on the 
coins of fourteen or fifteen different kings of the S4h dynasty, a doubt 
was thrown on the received interpretation. Mr. Thomas, on a careful 
observation of the numerals on these coins, found a variation in the form 
and number of the side-strokes, from which he gathered that the value 
of the symbol was, in some manner unknown to him, modified by 
these strokes.* But the exact signification of these was given by our 


* JiMrnal R. A. 8., Vol. XU., p. 35, note. 
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loarncd Vice-l’resiclfiit, Dr. Bhad Daji. In his paper* on the Aucicnl 
Saiuskrit Numerals he tells us that the symbol without the right-hniul 
strokes represents one hundred ; with one stroke it signifies two hundred; 
and with two, three hundred. Dr. Bhad’s conclusions are based chielly 
on the numerals found in the Ndsik caTe-inscj iptions. I have carefully 
examined Mr. West’s lithographsf of these, and I am convinced of the 
truth of this view. In the same inscription (No. 25) the numbers 
‘ one hundred’ and ‘two hundred’ occur in words as well ns figures. The 
figures arc and *7", the first having no side-stroke, while the second 
has one. In the same manner, in No. Ifi, the words corresponding to 
‘ two thousand’ and ‘three thousand’ occur in the fifth and fourth lines, 
and along with them the symbol for a thousand with one side-stroke in 
the first case and with two in the second.^ In other places also we find 
the same, so that there can, I think, be no reasonable doubt as to (ho 
truth of Dr. Bln'nS's theory. It is also confirmed by the numerals on 
the Surashtran coins,| 

The symbol for one hundred in’the present copperplate has, besides 
the two side-strokes, a circular loop at the lower end. I first thought 
that this represented another stroke oii the left-hand side, so that the 
whole expressed four hundred. But from the Nasik iiyscriptions § 
I find fhat the way of representing four hundred or four thousand was 
by annexing the figure ecpiivalent to four to the symbol for a Jiundred 
or a thousand. And in the facsimile of one of Dr. Burn’s Gurjara cop¬ 
perplates given by Prof. Dow'son,j| in which the date 38.5 is given in 
words as wtII os figures, 1 find that the first .symbol lias a lonji similar 
to that in the present plate. There can, therefore, be no doubt, I 
think, that the first figure here represents three hundred. The loop 
is merely a flourish. 

The endeavours to decipher the figures in the place of tens have 
not been so successful. We know the symbols for ten, forty, eighty, 
and ninety; but of the rest we do not know some at all, and have 
but an imperfect knowledge of the others. Dr. Bhad quotes an 
inscription from Karlew, in which a symbol somewhat resembling 
--- 1 -- -- _ 

♦ Joiwnal B. B. R. A. S.* VoU VIIL, No. 24. 

+ Journal B. B. B. A. 8., Vol. VIT., No. 22. 

X Mr. Justice Wowton’s paper, pp. 27, 28, Jomiial JD. B. R. A. 8., Vol, VIL, 
No. 22. 

§ Mr. West’s lithographs Nos, 17 aud 18, 

jl Jowmal R. A. S.,Vo\. I., New Series, 
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the second figure in the present plate is given, T?vith its value 
stated in words, as * twenty,* * § Other considerations also show that the 
figure must be thus interpreted. It occurs twice in the Ndsik inscription 
No. 25. In both places Dr. Stevenson takes it to be equal to twenty 
but Dr. Bhad attaches that value to it in one place, and in the other 
the symbol appears to have escaped his attention, since he gives in his 
paper on the Numeralsf the value of the second figure in it only, which 
is four. The figure occurs in that iu jcription at Ndsik which is con¬ 
sidered to be a deed of sale, and t he deed is there said to have been 
executed at the orders of Gotamiputra in the year represented by the 
Symbols. In another inscri])tion (No. 2G), in which Gotamiputra’s 
exploits are enumerated, his wife assigns the cave in which it occurs 
for the use of religious mendicants in the 19 th year ofPadumayi. 
Both these things, therefore, took place in his reign, and very shortly 
after each other. The symbol under consideration cannot have been 
intended for ten; for that number is represented by a totally differ¬ 
ent mark. It stands therefore, very likely, for 20. The same figure 
occurs on a coin of Visva Sah, the Ifith king in Mr. Ncwton’s| list. 
The second figure on his other coins is that which we know represents 
10, and the whole date appears to be 217. The former symbol, therefore, 
must stand for 20. The last figure in our .grant resembles, as I have 
said, our modern and that has generally been considered its value. 
The symbol occurs in one of Dr. Bhail’s quotations^ with tho word 
signifying six, after it. The date of the present grant is therefore, I 
feel sure, 326. 

This grant is by Dharasena IV., the great grandson of Dharasena 
II., as I have shown in the genealogical table.! But the figured date of 
the copperplate of this last monarch deciphered and translated by Mr. 
Wathen is usually considered to refertothe fourth century of some era. 
Mr. Prinsep^f and Mr. Thomas** interpret it as equal to 300 + some 
undetermined quantity. The Rev. Ph'’ip Andersonff thinks it to be 
330. Dr. BMd, in his paper on the Num''?>>ii‘’, gives five dates with 
theie facsimiles from Valabhl plates. None of tnssc latter resembles the 

* Journal B. B. B. A, 8,, VoL V., p. 46. t pf 228, under Cave No. 23. 

t Journal B. 2J.B. A. 8., Vol. VII., p. 28, and Mr. Thomas’s paper on the 

Sah Dynasty, J. R. A. 8., Vol. XIL, p. 59. 

§ iSanakfit thin NumetAls, p. 239, under Cave No. 4. || Ind. Ant., No. 1. 

f J, A. S. B., Vol. VII., p. 349. ** Paper on the Sah Dynasty, p. &, note, 

tt B. B. B. A. a., Vol. III., p. 216. 
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date in any of the three grants I know of, but the one which is some¬ 
what like that in Mr. Wathen’s plate is interpreted by him as 3^2. In 
the same volume of the Journal, however, in another paper,* he assigns 
to Dharasena II. the dates 322 and 326, which, by the way, are not to be 
met with in the former list. If, then, I have interpreted the date in the 
present copperplate correctly, and if, at the same time, Mr. Anderson 
and Dr. Bhud are right in their readings of the dates of Dharasena II., 
it follows that Dharasena IV. reigned at Valabhf four or six years 
before his great grandfather, or in the same year as he, or only four 
years after him. And even if we assign to the odd number of the 
date in Mr. Watljen’s plate the least possible value, viz. 12, and consider 
the date to be 312, fourteen years is too short a time for five reigns, or 
for the great grandson to come to the throne after his father, uncle, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather. The sujiposition thaf the eras 
used by the two monarchs may have been different is, I think, unrea¬ 
sonable. One of two conclusions then must follow. Either my reading 
of the date of the present grant is wrong; or Mr. Anderson, Dr. Bhuii, 
and other antiquarians, have assigned a wrong date to Dharasena II. 
Fortunately, in this difficulty, Mr. Wathen’s copperplate happens to be 
in the Museum of this Society. On examining the date, which is 
it will be found that the figure representing hundreds has only one side- 
stroke. And even in Mr. Wathen’s lithographed copy given in the fourth 
volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in Mr. Prinsep’s 
table of the numerals in the seventh volume, the symbol has one stroke. 
All subsequent writers, however, and even Mr. I’rinscp in another 
place,t add one more. It thus appears that the first figure in the 
grant of Dharasena II. is equivalent* to 200. But this docs not altogether 
remove the difficulty. The effect of this new reading would be to throw 
back Dharasena II. by a whole century, if the other two figures were 
to have the same value as that hitherto assigned to them. And I shall 
presently show that a century’s interval between Dharasena II. and 
his great-grandson would be too long. The question then is, what value 
should be assigned to the other two figures, which arc Our know¬ 

ledge of the symbols for tens is, as I have observed before, imperfect. 
Something like the second figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate occurs in Dr. 
Bhdfi’s quotation from the A'bhira;;^ inscription at Ndsik, and be inter¬ 
prets it as 2. But I do not find the figure in Mr. West’s § lithograph of 


• p. 246. t A. B. Jour.f Vol. VII., p. 348. { Paper on the Numerals. 

{No. 26,1.10. 
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the inscription; and instead of that, there is after the word sr (two) 
the usual symbol of that number, viz. two short horizontal strokes. 
In the table given by him in the same paper I again observe the sym¬ 
bol opposite to the number 20.* But Dr. Bhad has given no authority 
for assigning that value to it, and I am inclined to think that it is a 
misprint for the figure which has now been interpreted as 20. In fix¬ 
ing the value of the symbol under consideration, it should be borne in 
mind that the same minister, Skandabhata, executed the grant of 
Dharasena IL, and also the present one. Dr. Durn’s copperplates have 
acfiuainted us with the symbols for eighty and ninety ; aud from the 
Nasik and other cave-inscriptions we have been able to determine the 
values of three-more, viz. those for ten, twenty, mA forty. ^ The figure 
in Mr. Wathen’s copi>erplate docs not resemble any of these five. It 
must therefore be interpreted as thirty, fifty, sixty, or seoenty. If these 
values were assigned to it successively, the date would be 232, 252,2(i2, 
or 272 (the last figure, consisting of two simple strokes, clearly repre¬ 
senting 2), aud Skandabhata’s tenure of office would be 94, 74, 61, or 
.51 years. The last number must be accepted as the most probable, and 
it thus determines the date to be 272, and hence the symbol must be 
understood to represent seventy. A tenure of .54 years would not be too 
long for any individual holder of an hereditary office, though there 
would be a very great degree of improbability in the supposition of each 
of three or four members of a family holding it successively for as long 
a period. George III. reigned for 60 years, but the reigns of George IV. 
and William IV. were very short. The symbol the value of which 1 have 
been discussing bears a sufficient resemblance, making allowance for 
the difference of time, to that for seventy in lludra Diima’s Girndr in¬ 
scription, in which the date 72 is given in words and figures. Mr. Pi’in- 
sep’s transcript^ of it is ^, General Jacob’s and Mr. Wcstcrgaard’s§ 
and Dr. Bhaii’s f-. Dr. Bhdd’sH differs from the other two in having a 
stroke on the right-hand side,- and this makes it look rather like 40. 
Of the three, it resembles the figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate the least, 
the other two bein g more like it. _ 

* p. 231. 

+ In his table Dr. Bhdil gives symbols for 30 and 70, but I have not been able 
to find his evidence for them in his paper. One of those he puts down under 70 i» 
very unlike the transcript ho himself gives of the symbol for that nuinljcr occurring 
in Riidra DiSma's inscription. And (he transcript is, as 1 have shown further on, 
different from that given by two previous transcribers. 

I Jottr, B. A. a., Vol. VII., p.334, litb. 

§ Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vo!., 1., p. 149, llth., 1. 4. 

|( Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., No. 22 lith., 1. 4. 
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Mr. Watheii’s second copperplate is also in the Museum of this 
Society. It resembles in most respects Dr. Burn’s No. 4, a modern 
Devandgari transcript of which is given in the seventh volume of the 
Bengal Society’s Journal. The grantor in both cases is the same. 
He was, as I have shown,* Siladitya II., the third king after Dhara- 
sena IV., the grantor in the present plate. The figured date of both is 
The first symbol stands for 300, and the last for 6. The value 
of the second, which resembles the letter m has generally been 
taken to be 70. But we have already assigned that value to a totally 
ditferent symbol, and if this also were taken to represent 70 the date of 
these two plates would be 376; L e. the interval between Dharasena IV, 
and S'iladitya iT. would be 50 years, and that between this latter king 
and Dharasena II. 101 years. The minister who prepared the deed 
in Siladitya’s time was Madana Hala, the son of Skandabhatti, so that 
this reading would give to the father and son together a tenure of the 
office for at least 101 years. But, as I havc'alrcady remarked, the son 
holds an hereditary office only for a short time if the father has enjoyed 
it for a long time. Each year added to the father’s tenure must, it 
appears to me, be taken away from the son’s. There is' probably no 
instance in history of a father and son holding an office in succession 
for 104 years. I think, therefore, that the second symbol in these 
places cannot have been meant for 70. The only tens now' avail¬ 
able in fixing the value of this symbol arc .30, .50, and 60, the rest 
having been already appropriated. 30 would not do, as the resulting 
date 336 would limit the duration of three reigns to ten years, 
would, like seventy, give, I think, too long a time to Skandabhata’s son. 
But even if it should be thought otherwise, the dates on the Sah coins 
appear to support the interpretation of the symbol under consideration 
as equal to 50 rather than 60. For after Rudra Sah,J the twelfth in 
Mr. Newton’s list, reigned in succession his two sons, Vis'^va Sinha and 
Atri Dama, then his grandson Visva Suh, son of Atri Dama, and after 
some interval his third son, Asa Ddma. One of Rudra Sah’s coins 
bears the date 197, one of .\tri Duma’s 214, one of Visva Sah’s 227, and 
one of Asa Duma’s a date the second symbol in which is the one we have 
been considering. The most probable values in this case are 30 and 40, 
fur a coin of his predecessor bears the date 227. But 40 has another 
and well-ascertained symbol; and 30 1 have rejected above on indepen- 

* Ind. Afit, No. 1. 

t Jour, B. A. S., Vol. VH., p. 340. t Jour, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII. 
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dent grounds. The value which ranks next in probability is 50; 60 
would render Asa Ddma’s reign too long, and make him live about 
40 years, Oi > at least, after his second brother. The date of Mr, 
Wathen’s second copperplate and of Dr. Burn’s, the grantor in both of 
which is Sildditya II., appears thus to be .356. Dr. Bhad gives under 
ouc Sfladitya the date 3.38,* and under another 346 and 348. He docs 
not tell us whether these are his interpretations of the figures in the 
two copperplates 1 have been speaking of, but if they are, I do not 
know on what authority he takes the symbol resembling the letter ^ 
sa to represent 30 or 40. In his own table of numerals he does not put 
,thc symbol under 30 or 40, nor does it occur there at all. My conclu¬ 
sions therefore are that the figure ^ stands for 50 and ^7 for 70, and 
that the date of the grant of Dharasena II. discovered by Mr. Wathen 
is 272, and not 330, 332, 326, 322, or 300 and odd, as given by the 
various writers I have quoted, of Dharasena IV. 326, and of S'ilii- 
ditya II. 356, and not 37S. The interval between Dharasena II. and 
S'lladitya IL is thus 84 years, and not 40 or 45 as the interpretations 
of the dates hitherto received have led Indian antiquarians to suppose. 
According to Dr. BhM the whole dynasty did not last for more than 
40 years-t The reason generally given is that though there were many 
successions to the ffddi during the interval, only one minister and his 
son served all the kings. But there is, I submit, no impossibility what¬ 
ever in the circumstance of a falhcr and his son holding an office for 
84 years between them. Henry III. and Edward I. reigned in England 
for 91 years. And 40 or 45 years is certainly too small a period for 
seven or eight reigns. It appears to me very improbable that a son of 
the great-grandson of a king should be reigning only about 45 years 
after him. And S'iMditya IL, the grantor in Mr. Wathen’s second 
plate, was the son of the great-grandson of Dharasena II., as I have 
shown in the genealogy referred to above. 

The question remains,—^To what era are these dates to be referred ? 
A good many antiquarians refer them to Vikrama’s, and some to that 
of the Valabhf dynasty itself. Mr. Thomas, however, thinks the era 
used to be the ^aka,| and our leamedl Vice-President, Dr. Bhdti, has 
consistently maintained this for many years. My humble opinion coin- 


* Jour. B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. VIII., p. 245. f if'id 
I Fupur on tbe Suii Dyimsty. 
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cidcs with Dr. fehdd’s. Not only do we find the words S'aka-KAk' 
used in those records of the period in which the era is specified, bnt I 
think there is a reason why that era should hate been used. The 
name S'aka-nripa-Kiila, or the era of the S'alca king, and the fact 
of the existence of such an era, show that there was a great king from 
whose date it originated, that he and his descendants governed the 
countiy, and that he was a foreigner and belonged to a tribe known to 
the Indian A.'ryas by the name of S'akas. Now, from the cave-inscriptions 
and the Surashtra coins, we find that the whole of Gujer^t and a great 
part of Mahir^shtra, with some adjacent countries, Were for about three 
centuries governed by kings who called themselves Kshatrapas. Though 
u Sanskrit etymology has been given to the word, there can be no 
question that it is of foreign origin and is the same as the Persian 
word Satrap. The earliest person whg is known to have borne the 
title was Ndhapana, spoken of in the cave-inscriptions as the Kshatrapa 
of a king named Kshahar^ta. Another Satrap was called Chashtana. 
These three names are unquestionably foreign and are considered to be 
Parthian. The name Sd)i of the Satrap dynasty of Surdshtra is also not 
of Sanskfit origin. It appears, therefore, that the kings who bore the 
title of Kshatrapas were Parthian by descent, though they were 
afterwards domiciled in the country* used the Sanskyit language, and 
took Sanskrit names* Ndhdpana or his sovereign, or any one else who 
conquered this portion of Iiidia and established the Satrap dynasty, 
must have been the Skka king from whom the era originated. And 
Ushavaddta, the son-in-law of Ndhdpana, is called a S'aka in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions.* The era must have been used by the dynasty 
itself, and consequently by the people, just as we at the present day, 
even in our private transactions, use the Christian era. When the 
Satraps were superseded by the ValabWs in Surashtra, and by the 
Chdlukyas in Mahdrashtra, the same era to which the people had been 
accustomed for about three centuries must have continued in use, and 
been used by the conquering dynasties themselves. After the Mardthds 
had put down the Mahomedans and established their sway, they al¬ 
ways used the Mahomedan era, sometimes along with, but often 
without, the S'aka, notwithstanding the endeavours of Shivdji to Sans- 
kritize his Durbar. And this Mahomedan era continued to he used 


No. 14, Jour. B. B. R. A. 8., Yol. VII-j No. *2. 
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cren by British Mdmledars, Mahfilkaris, and Munsift in their official 
letters until recently. From what has taken place in recent times, we 
may infer what must have occurred fifteen centuries ago. If we have 
seen the Mar^tk^ RAjas and the BrAbma^ Peshwis using the Maho- 
medan era, notwithstandmg that they had the advantage of another 
more ancient, we should certainly expect to find the Valabhfs and the 
Chflukyas using the era of the Satraps whom they succeeded, especially 
when they had no other. 

And if we refer the Valabhf dates to the era of the S'aka kings, we 
arrive at an intelligible starting-point for the Valabhi era, ascertained 
by Col. Tod to have commenced in 319 a.d. The date 272 of the 
grant of Dharasena II. if referred to the era of Vikrama is equal to 
216 A.D., i.e. the Valabhf era must be supposed to have originated 
103 years after Dharasena’s grant was executed. But it is difficult to 
conceive what event in the history of those kings so important as to 
give rise to a new era could have taken place at that time, except it 
be the overthrow of the dynasty or the destruction of Valabhf. But we 
have no evidence to show that there was a revolution in the country in 
319 A.D. Valabhf was the capital of a kingdom in the time of Hwan 
Thsang, and the overthrow of a reigning family does not appear to me 
to be such an occurrence as would give' rise to a new era called after 
the family. It would in such a case bear the name of the conqueror, 
and not of the conquered. If, however, the date 272 were referred to 
the Saka>K41a, it would be equivalent to 350 a.d., i.e. it would show 
that Dharasena II. was reigning at Valabhf in the 31st year of the era 
of his family. The best starting-point for the era is, in my opinion, the 
coronation of Drona-Sinha, the second son of Bhatirka. The latter had, 
no doubt, laid the foundations of the greatness of the family, but he and 
his first son did not assume thii title of Kmg, and were called Sen^patis or 
Commanders of forces. Drona>Sinha is the first member of the dynasty 
to whom the title of Mahdrija or King is given in Mr. Wathen’s 
first copperplate, and he is there spoken of as having been crowned by 
the only sovereign of the whole world, whoever he may have been. 
The independence of the Valabhf kings therefore dates from this event. 
After Drona-Sinha, his two brothers governed the kingdom successively. 
The reigns of brothers succeeding each other cannot be very long, 
and even Guhasena, the son of Dharapatto the last brother, and father 
of Dharasena II., must have been a pretty old man when he b^n to 
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reign, for he came to the throne after his three uncles and his father, 
Drona-Sinha also must have received the title of Mahdrdja some years 
after he succeeded his brother. I therefore think that 31 years is a 
sufficiently long period for a portion of the reign of Drona-Sinha and 
the whole reigns of his two brothers and Guhasena. These considera¬ 
tions, in my opinion, go a great way towards showit^ that the Valabhi 
princes used the era of the Saka kings. Mn Fergusaon refers the 
dates in the grants to the Valabhi era’*'; but it is difficult to conceive 
how it should have escaped his notice that 272 years—or, according to 
the old reading, 330 years—-is far too long a time for the reigns of 
Bhatdrka, his four sons, and his grandson Guhasena, supposing even 
that the era be*gan from the date of the original founder of the 
dynasty, and not from that of Drona-Sinha’s coronation. 

The conclusions, then, at which I aMve are—that the date of the 
grant of Dharasena II. discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272 Saka, corre¬ 
sponding to 350 A.O.; that of the present grant is 326 Saka or 404 
A-o., and that of those of ^iladitya II. is 356 Saka, t, e, 434 a.d. 


Since the above was -written, Mr. Burgess has kindly placed in my 
liands the second halves of two copperplate grants of the dynasty found 
ill the ruins of Valabhf. Both are greatly damaged, but the smaller 
one more so than the other. The surface was at first covered over by 
a thick crust of some hard but brittle substance, so that the letters were 
not distinci. Wbat was observable on the smaller plate was the sign- 
manual of the king and the date. But the date without the name of 
the grantor was of little use. 1 then placed the plates in a vessel 
containing water mixed with tamarind for a whole night, and the next 
morning, when the hard substance had softened a little, scratched it oft 
with a knife. The letters are now more distinct. In the first line of 
the smaller j>late the following words occur 

Dharmaditya was procured for him by his enjoyment of prosperity 
being... ** The part of the plate containing the syllables forming 
the latter part of the name and two or three words more is broken off. 
Then follow the words after which some letters are 


Sila ... whose second name 


Jour. R, A. 8., Vol. IV., N. S., p. 90. 
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illegible; and then Commands *Bc it known ta 

you.’ ” Dlianndditya, we know, was another name of ^iladitya, sou of 
Pharnsona II., and the words preceding his name in other plates are the 
same as here. The grantor, therefore, is ^fldditya I. The date is ^OOf^ ■ 
The first figure has one side-stroke only, on which account it represents 
200. The second is that which stands for 80 in Dr. Bum’s plates. The 
common chord, however, on which the segments here ^tand is not quite 
a straight line, and the whole has the appearance of two irregular circles, 
touching each other. But the figure occurs in this slightly modified 
form on some corns * of the Siili dynasty. The last figure is 6, so that 
tthc whole date is 286. This remarkably confirms my reading of the. 
date of Mr. Wathon’s first plate, and especially of the second figure in 
it. If the date of this grant of the, son and successor of Dlxarasena II. 
is 28(5, that of one of Dharasena himself may well be 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as they are, are very interest¬ 
ing. Those hitherto discovered record grants of land to, Brdhmans, but 
in tl)ese I observe grants made to Buddhistic Vihdras or monasteries 
for tlie support of the mendicant priests from “tlie four quarters resid¬ 
ing in them as well as for providing the means of worshipping the 
great Buddhas, such as iimense, flowers, and lamp-oil. The grant in 
the larger plate is to a vihara constructed at tlie village of Yodhavaka, 
hy the minister Skanclahhata, who appears to have been a pious 
Buddhist. We thus see that the Valabln kings patronized Brdhmaiis 
as well as Buddliists, and sectarian animosity did not exist. Buddhism 
still flourished side by sid(* with Brdhmanism ; and tlie w'orship of the 
images of the several Buddhas formed part of the religion. But 
I reserve these plates for a fuller consideration on some future occasion. 


* Soo Mr. Newtou's paper, Jour. B, 11. JR. A. 8-, Vol. VII., p. 28, under Budra Sab. 
t 'I’bese have been trauslatod in the InJian Jntiquartff No. 11, 
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iffW^frfirgT^ar^ys^rir l^i c^qr^sRiqRcmjrm^^fr'rrr^sfcrrjrR^^ 
5^^tiF^ijlr‘^'itfWRrFiTr53Tr%2T*q^inqrl 
5^crs^q?TfR^c^r^^?^^^^^'T3T^^ &5?rqrRifrcr 

I«1 ^ ^R?OTWreteir^#^iT^:R^^ cTR- 

mfTOrrrf^f?r?:Rif^’f?f?n#qr2R?q M rf^r^cRu ^rqr?!^5i%iT^»frcr 

Ki 5flr^^= 

I'^l q:5yiTr^rf^4ir?r=iH- 


q'WiT^mfRq??JTq’: ir^rf^i- ]%\ ■?^?f?:#FqfAqH^qsrqwnTrr?rq'- 
N’ct- ^RiT%JrrriT»Trfifq;j^* ^r?si?[iFtFT^^rfq?Rr^ 5 i^itRf^^^ \\o\ 

wrTOlt'JiTgqgqr 1 \\ i ^rf R?^r [^] Rerr ^^rm4i>qrrRq‘f' 
TO* Tf^JTmfirRr^^jq#^i \ ^ i 

qrorfe-^t 2[TO?qT^2Trcr' ^Ti;c^JT?T=F2r^F?r- 


£^3'^^5^TO*ftcr?iiTir i\\l TO^cirq^f^rtwr^Rw- 


\ ^-T«n’ir'-vir^c...?n<r^ w. \ ^rqrJf w, i. ^ ^^frc w. \. 
i»°snTFqs 5|7frq: ^qr<RW W. l. \^Y.2 repeats arg^firr?}:; 

V tlRrifrrf^nr^W. 1, W. 2. ^W. \ & 2 om. one sr^f^tT- 

^ W. I. •i, TSSRkM’ W. 1. \<» 

W. 1, qqteqr^ W. 2. \\ w. i has ir?^. ^qrrtrsr^?® w. i. 
w. Xi W. 1. \K 3-T5ft37pT|Tr?r<TfT: 
v< ?rr^®W. 1. w. 1 om. one fHr?. V w. i. 

\<i, ?r5m'’ w. 1. X® qr<#T W. i. \\I. 
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[f^cfw#fr]fq g#qqr- 
I I nr»ifp^fpftcnfcmgsJT- 

«fif5T5rr \\^\ 

5^f jj^r^?irs[T^cTr ^rTTfir^mT^rntfr rrsr^y^iff ll^l 

^? 5 rqrTT;iwff^rfqTrff \\%\ P 5 q?^fefTrr^^T%ip 7 r?' 4 ^^ 
qjrr^srrfiTin^r^c^i'^^ iprf^^r qR: 1ir^s^r- 

riKtflff^?Hrj8T^?T5'?3T: TmfcTqr^ W l^^l tr^J^frcRnTiRf^- 

\\\\ ?fr(grr!Tr^?T^^i cOT^cr^JTR'RKJiTcf: sERr^rf^ijjTifff' 
r^'ffRrf^c^ 1^ «’^5f5ii?=r j ^ftSrsrrTci^nT: R« i f'RT 5Tpfr^4'»T 

^ r^*T«g^(JT?rirrfl:tTT^cn5TiT^r ^TRTjq^RrcfRw- 

w^r5yf5?ffi^rt \\^\ crip=ifi^itJTr% [^f ?] fir 'rmxirff^r^inr^^r 

^TJR^cTSPTqcTT^ITTOJT [^1] i^i\ ^f- 

tf«K5yfqj% \\'^\ q^M^cRrr^r=r- ssfhsrr^TOw- 

?riK?Trf^te \\^\ ^ri55^4H<qrd<i%5?5En«2TprR- 

Pr fiRW jfTTO 'TRfg* {\%\ jqgn^r- 

sW^Tf^Pr^f Rf(MilTf^d*<?i|«hc^iq: ^RcTRr- 

fir l\o| ffcfl^55^n55?r=rr8r; 

t^f'cTrrRIWTdlftaW \\\\ q^ R^^RiRTV^cRfcRfr^- 


\\ 9B¥: Bs. 
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p>p wR3^»ife?T !T5''rjfirRvH5Rw?f?5Rwii^ 

sm55ra>5' iwi Pi™rr!T' irf?f?s>ili? 

tifiii^: liF^f[ ] R ’laifl' Rt I ?,»I ftrar d- 



i|Si*NUi^Pit(R;'<wi’0r')«riid'a-44i«rfi “sm 

RRii5iI^*irfikiR»N«wwytn??i^' uTRaRiwailts^rwarfR^:’ 

irJipn 5? 55wr l l CT(?>i^|icfPRRR5t5=wrr: 
sg^f ?? ^RfTRRrtiOTsfiq: sMtRrra'fW'^rairrT l\<^l 

^r-^itRpmpRiRpr! TO*(iS'qTTOnim«M«Ki5irrfcHNm.t(w^- 
aR^^fNs^wirajsnat- l^^l Mt«rT% 5 r;;p 5 ft hs#? jmraw, 
*iH*i-«*fi5imi)^*^ f wRfea TOim RT g i Rfp jnnqrw^ l»® 

iJ'TiTOa'irgiRma'ij l«\l eraJR^awj'sipr w^i- 

q^m(=<irfraRr«Tiq^srmMfiiwfcq5i^^ ^ l i 

NJ 

2^Hl^r^KN-^4RjTl'WW(^ff3’ TORfyiTTR- JffcT: 

<1^5Wct; \^\\ ^tcT! msr- 


N» ''J 


EiacEiifeLiLaEi5uiEgiautsEt^t^ii<^ifiuuHr^^^^^ 


wwi 


Bs, ?,s. Bs. SRrjTPT Bs. 

W. 1 signifies Wathcn’s first plate. 

W. 2 do. » . second do. 

Bs. signifies the plate translated in the Indian Jntiquarift No. II. 
p. 45. 


HO 'riiA.NrscRtr’i’ and date of a valabu! coppeeplate, &> c .- 


OTSTTfffqR^RT ^pfl- 

\H^\ ?:cr^ f ttRct: cnrr ft- 

ar IV'^I q?:eftfKT sTgr^rcmerr- 
q^qp^of TOTETfJqrf^ ^qcr : 

erf^cT: bttrM i»zi j?r!TrjftoT§5^qfr€:^t5f [^rr- 
p^i^^RTtq (?) ?5r?r^5RiTriff?qr^n^^cr?r 

la^l =?3l^qr2rrq=a'qf?:JTr'q TOrm^fq ?53R?flT^fi 

?riPTq= ^jrtr^’^.^rqrqj I ^oj 

?= ?2jT qr q^qq^ ^qTqrqr7qr^^%:^>iifl?qr 

\^\\ w?* f [i^] 

qjRqriTtq^ftJTr qqqq^gTRqRrrqTfqrqq-qr'q qrff^ @rf^ ^r- 

\^\\ qftqpc— ^^ 
Vf3fqfi?RRC?qif^qoM 53tqif§^ l\q| ?5r?rqq4—=qit‘ 
qr?-57^Wqf^r?dr^qlf?5rq?q5^^=f jq?r?Fq?iTr^? iqqqf^mnM 
?wf?r fq^g-: i^«l ?<fre?ff^OT q'srcrrqi^Rf ipsr?: 
qcT* qrq?rqrqTqlr^siT&?[ qftowqiRirsrj^TOqt^^sq^ 

\\^\ qg«? jfqqrqqr^qqwfl: 

^^q^rqgqqrsjT; qftqr^yfqqs?^^^ ?■ ?cr%^g?r ^ i 
fiT;wri^fips 1 qwq^q?qrH;R^q^qq^qqqTq?cy|q7t?:qff^- 


»TqT^%>^qrPr l 


crri%#qR?rr^: 


I jq^fr? II qitqq^Tf^rrpq 3jpR-= i 

?rr3*pcrr ?* qr% qT% I ^r^rq^wrosn MtqqiV 
i'^<i'i €?^?€TfSrfqf?^^qqqr [ ? ] 
m\^ ^ ^qf JW. 
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Art. IX .—Consvhrationofihe date of the MahAhhavata, in ron- 
vedion with the Correspondence from Col. Ellis. By Pro¬ 
fessor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandabkar, M.A. 


Bead 12th Scptoinbor 1872. 


In the 9 th vol. of the Asiatic Researches there is a notice by Colc- 
hrooke of an inscriyition on copper plates purporting to be a grant of, 
laud by Janainejaya the son of Barikshit, of the race of the IVindavas. 
The characters engraved being very modern, and tlie language very 
incorrect, Colebrooke came to the conclusion that it was a forgery. But 
this decision rests on the supposition that the Mahahharnta, which de¬ 
scribes the groat serpent-sacrliice held by Janamejaya, alluded to also in 
the grant, is a very ancient work. The antirpiity of this work, however, 
may be denied, in which case there‘is nothing in the grant itself to 
show that it is spurious. Colonel Ellis, therefore, in the corre8|)on- 
d(mce placed before us, considers the grant as genuine, and refers the 
composition of the Mahabharata to a period subsecpieiit to its execution. 
Cn the day on which the grant was made, there was a partial eclipso 
of the sun, which, from calculations made by the Rev. G. B. Gibbons 
and Prof. Airy, took place at about 11 a.m. on Sunday the 7th of 
April, 1521. The date of thegrajit being thus determined beyond any 
possibility of doubt, Colonel Ellis wishes us to prosecute further 
inquiries, wiiu a view to find out whether any traces of the events and 
circumstances mentioned in the grant, or connected with the story of 
Janamejaya, exist at the present day. For instance, wc are asked to 
ascertain whether the ruins of the palace in which Sarvadamana or 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and {sakuntald, was crowned, and of the 
court in which Janamejaya held the Asvamedha ‘Jagg,’ or Uorse- 
sacrifiee, are still visible at Anagimdi, with which the Colonel identilies 
Ilaslinapura, or whether any burnt remains of the sacrifice are found by 
digging ibr them on the spot. But the supposition on which the 
Colonel goes leads him into a difficulty. Krishna Hay a, one of the 
ablest kings of the local dynasty, and not Janamejaya of the Pundnva 
race, was on the throne of Vijayanagur, or Anagundi, about 1521. 
Since, then, both could not have been kings at the same time, Colonel 
11 ra's 
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Ellis suspects that Krishna Raya’s minister, App/iji, was the Jananic- 
jaya (xf‘ the grant, i. e. it is considered not at all unlikely that a king 
who is represented in the plates as the king of kings and the refuge of 
the whole universe, and whom Col. Ellis! himself speaks of as a renowned 
conqueror, should have been but an insignificant minister of the king 
of a minor state. Again, if the grant is genuine and the Mahabharata 
was written after 1521 a.d., wc should certainly expect to find in it a 
picture of the state of society in the sixteenth century, wlicn the Msiho- 
inedans had been ruling over a large portion of the country for about 
four hundred years, and when the few remaining Hindu states wore 
struggling for evisteiice, and not such an archaict condition as that 
which the poem unfolds to our view. The current tradition which 
ascribes a high antiquity to the Mahabharata, ought also to be explained 
and not lost sight of. How is it that it has come to be an almost 
intuitive belief with every intelligent Hindu that the epic is very old, 
while at the same time he considers works written long before 1521 a.d. 
to be but very recent? At the same time it is very difficult to conceive 
bow an oplc only thiTc hundred and fifty years old could have worked 
itself into the thoughts and feelings of alV the Hindu nationalities, 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, so thoroughly as the Maha¬ 
bharata has done. Reasons such as these ought, 1 tiiiiik, to he 
sufficient to enable one to pronounce the grant to be spurious. But 
Col. Ellis docs not seem to consider them to be weighty, and in the 
view he has put forth lie hut represents, in a somewhat exaggerated 
form, the tendency of most European Bchohirs and antiquarians to 
modernize everything Hindu, I will, however, not content myself 
with this general reasoning, but will give more specific proofs of the 
antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

If Col. Ellis’s view is correct, the greater part of our existing classical 
literature must be supposed to have been written after 1521 a. d. ; for 
there arc but few works which, directly or indirectly, do not allude to 
the Mahahb&rata or the principal characters iu the poem. But such a 
conclusion is inadmissible, for there are some dates in the history of 
India and the history of Sanskrit literature which cannot be called 
in question. I will therefore set forth the principal testimonies to the 
existence of the Mahabharata, in chronological order. 

The earliest literary date is that of Patanjali, the author of the 
Mahabhashya, or the great commentary on Fanini’s grammar. Prof. 
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Goldstufcker places him in the second century before Christ, and I have 
recently succeeded in making out that he lived in the rcigii of Piishfia- 
mitra, the founder of the Sung dynasty, who reigned from n.c. 178 to 
B.c-142. Punlni must have preceded him, and the interval between them 
was probably about three centuries, or even much greater. The Srauta 
and Grihya SAtrasof the three Vedas preceded the work of Fanini, or, 
according to some scholars, some of them were written at about tlic 
same time. The Brahmanas of these Vedas must have preceded the 
Siitras. Now jauamejaya,* the son of Parikshit, and Bharata, the son 
of Diishyanta, are mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana as very power¬ 
ful kings who conquered the whole earth. I do not mean to assert* 
that the Mahabharata existed before the Aitareva Brslbniann, but I 
bring forward this instance to show how very far into unticjiuity some 
of the elements of the story of the Mahabharata run. In Asvalayann 
Grihyn, there is a sdtra containing the names of the gods and Rishis 
to whom water is to be given, i.e. tech., whose tarpana is to be marie 
every day by a Rigvedi Brahmana. In this list the name of the 
Mahibharataf occurs. But it may perhaps be questioned whether 
the reference here is to the Mahabharata as wc have il, or to some 
Other work that existed in the time of Asvalayaua. For the Ilishi 
mentions several classes of literary works, such as Gathas, Nitrii- 
lansis.J &c. which are not now known. This objection amounts to this. 
A Mahabharata may have existed before Asvalayana, but there is 
nothing to show that it contained tire story of the Kurils. But I do 
not see why this question should be raised, since a few centuries 
later we are told by another author that the story of these heroes 
was popular and current in his time, and Avheu, only a short time 
after, or about the same time, as Asvalayana, a third mentions the 
names of the Mahabharata and some of the principal charaetens. 
PSnini (VI. 2.38) teaches us the accent of mahd in tlie word Maba- 
bharata. Another sdtra § of his teaches that the termination aka 
should be applied to the nouns Vasudeva and Arjuna to form derivatives' 


• Ait. Br&h. VIII. 21 and 28. 

t Agv. Gr. m. 4, 4~>Tr^2pT|TrnnrPTrm^R : 

J Aiv. Gt. UI. 8,1. § Pin. IV. 3,1 
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from them signifying one who is devoted to VAsudeva and Arjuiia/ 
In the MaliAbharnta these two persons are represented as great friends, 
and their being mentioned together by Panini is very significant. Even 
Patanjali, coinincntiug on the sfitra, sees no reason why VAsudeva 
should have been put in here, since there is another and a more genera} 
rule under which the noun would come. He explains that the Vasu- 
deva here meant was the god VAsudeva, and not the one that comes 
under the general rule.* This is a subtlety which, however, shows 
that the characters in the MaliAbhArala had come to be regarded ns 
demigods. But it is not unlikely tluit PAnini was leil to put them 
togethei: because they were always associated together in the minds ot‘ 
the people, auS they ai c in the MahAbhArata. In a third sfitra wo have 
Yudishthira.f The words I have brought forward arc not taken from 
the gams or groups which form an appendix of PAnini’s work, nor arc 
they the examples of his rules given by the grammarians, for there is 
no evidence to determine what portion of these is to he attributed to 
Panini. But they occur in the sutras themselves, PAunii’s authorship 
of which is unquestionable. 

In Patanjali’s work wc find in one place the names of Bhimsena, 
Sahadeva and Nakula, who are mentioned as descendants of Kuru,J 
and of Duryodliaua and DubsAsaua.^ The compound Yudhishthi- 
rarjuiiau occurs in several places. 1| In one of these, Patanjali, in 
explaining a virtika of KAtyAyaua, tells us that the word dui becomes 
dvandoam as applied to a copulative compound of the names of persons 
or things always mentioned together and well known to all. In the case 
of the eoinpoiuul Yudhishtlurarjuiiau, though the persons are well 
known, says he, they are not always or invariably mentioned together j 
hence dvi docs not become dvandvam, t. c. we have to say dvau 


?rT i^TT ^ 1 F5fT« i-- 

I #«IT cT^m^tT; I 

t vni. 3,95, 

J Pat. IV. 1,4 Ahn. I I OTO 

sfPT sTfiTrl^ I wlr rl^rffiwr I : I § m. a. i ann. 

II Uiuiorii.2,34 #%'7Rfr 

In this, Yttdhisihira is spoken of os Arjana's elder brother. 
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rudhishthirSijunau, and not dvandvam Yudhishthirdfjunau.* From 
this I infer that the story of Yudhisthira and Arjuna was current and 
popular ill Patnnjali’s time. 

In another place, Patanjali, in his comments nu PAn. III. 2, 122, 
gives, ns an example of a counter-rule, III. 2, 118, Dhamenama Kura- 
VO yudhyante, i. e. the Kurus fought with fairness. Now the war 
between the sons of Pandu and Dh] itarA.shtra, both of whom belonged 
to the Kuru race, is known as a Dlinrrna-yuddha, i. e, a war in which 
it was not allowable for the hostile parties to carry their enmity beyond 
the field of battle, and in which, even in battle, no unfair advantage could 
be taken by cithjjr side. Bcsiiles, this is an instance in ivhich the* 
present yndky intey we are told, has the sense of the perfect, i. e. the 
action of fighting took place at a remote time and was not witnessed 
by the speaker. This shows that, when Patanjali wrote, the war was 
considered as having taken place at a remote time. Prom these quota¬ 
tions it follows that there was in Patanjali’s time a w^ork describing 
the war of the Kurus, that it was -popularly read, that it contained a 
story concerning the five Pandavas also, and that it was regarded as 
ancient. This could be no other than the Mahabharata. Perhaps the 
story ill the epic was made the subject of new poems in Patanjali’s 
time, for under 11. 2, 24 he quotes, as if from such a work, 'asidvitiyo- 
nusasara Pandavam,’ ‘ he followed the Panclava, sword iii hand.’ This 
forms a regular line in the vamaslha metre. Of conrse I do not assert 
that the poem existed in Patanjali’s time in exactly the same form as 
we have it now. There can be no question that several additions have 
been subsequently made, and it lias undergone a good deal of trans¬ 
formation. The very popularity of our epics has made it almost 
impossible now to secure a coriect or reliable text. But the main 
story as we now have it, leaving the episodes out of consideration, was 
current long before Patanjali's time. 

My next testimony is from iiiscrijitions. The in.scri[)tions in the 
Nasik caves—at least the earlier ones—appear, from tlie forms of the 
characters and the names of kings and other noted persons occurring 
therein, to date from the first to the third century of the Christian 

* Under Pail. Vm. 1.15. 

^ I I ff?r rr 

Kalyata on this last. Rf 
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era. In one of these Ootamiputra'a prowess and exploits are compared 
to those of Kesava, Bhimsena, Arjuna, and Janamejaya,* * * § all of whom 
arc Mahiibharata characters. The Chalukya copper-plate grant trans¬ 
lated by Professor Dowson, and one of the Guijjara ones translated by 
me last year, contain verses, quoted from the work of Vyasa, one of 
which is addressed to Yudhishthira.f This clearly is a reference to the 
Mahabharata. The date of the former is 394, and of the latter 417 
which correspond to 472 a.d. and 495 a.o. on the supposition that the 
era referred to is the Saka. An inscription ^ in a temple at Iwullec, 
in the Dharwar and Mysore districts, bears the date 3730 in the era 
t)f the war of the Bharata. The Saka date corresponding to it is given 
as 506, i. e. 584 a.d. It thus appears that in the latter part of the 
sixth century the war which forms the theme of the Mahabh4rata was 
considered to have taken jdace abont four thousand years before. 

The dato of Kalidasa is not yet thoroughly settled, but he must 
certainly have flourished long before Bana, for he is mentioned by 
him in the Harshacharitra.§ Bana, whose patron was iSri-lIarsha, as 
lie himself tells us, lived in the first half of the seventh century, as is 
determined by a comparison of Ilwan Thsang’s itinerary with what is 
known from Sanskrit sources and from the Chalukya copperplates, jj 
Kalidasa is also mentioned in the Iwullee inscription, noticed above, as 
a famous poet. Now, the Yaksha in Kiilidasa's Meghaduta directs his 
messenger, the cloud, to go by Kurukshetra, in which the Kshatriyas 
fought a battle, ” in the course of which he with the Gdndiva bow (i. e. 
Arjuna) disch.arged showers of arrows at the faces of the assembled 

* Jixnr. Bom, As. floe., No. XXll., p. 62, Inscr. No. 26,1. 8; and Jour. No* 
XVII1., p. 41. 

t Jour. B. A. 8., Tol. I., Now Series, pp. 389,270 j and Jour. Bom. A. 8., No. 
XX VIII. 

J Jour. Bom, A; 8., No. XXVII., p. oicviii. Dr. Bliiu Dftjl here reads the Mahfl- 
bh&rata dato as throe thonsand hundred and fifty-five years, but 3730 as 
above at p. 315 of tho same No. The mistake scoma to have arisen from lua 
having taken for 3TS'gin the former place. 

§ Dr. Hall’.s odu. of Vasavadattil, p. 14, notes. 

II Ibid. p. 17, notes. Journal Bom. A. S.y Vol. III., p. 203, The Chalukya 
prinuo who conquered Ilarshavardhana, the patron of Bapa, was Saty&sraya 
Srt Pfithivt Vallabha, whoso great-grandson Vyaydditya was on the throne in 
Saka 627, i.e. 703 A.n. Prom the Iwullec inscription quoted above, it also 
appears that Batydsraya was on tho throne in S06 ^aka, or 584 A.D. Ihis 
agrees pretty well with Ilwan Thsang’a chronology. 
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wairiors.” * B&na himself in his KSdambari makes Vilasavati, the 
queen of TMpJda, one of the characters in the tale, to go to the temple 
of Mahakala in TJjjayini, where she hears the MahUbharata read.f By 
the way, this shows that the custom of rending the Mahabharata oT 
Puranas in temples for the edification of the visitors is as old as B&pa- 
bhntta. In another place we are told that the inhabitants of Ujjayini 
were fond of the Malifibharnta, tlic Puranas, and the UumAyana.J Else¬ 
where the Achchhoda lake is compared to the Bharntn.§ For there were 
observable there disturbances caused by the paksha of the race of Pandit 
Dhartnrashtras. There is a double entendre here; in the case of the 
Bhfirata the expression menus the adherents of the races of Panilii and* 
of Dhritarashtra, and in the other the wings of white swans. There is 
also another equivoque on the name of the Bharata.|| Bana also alludes 
in the same work to the death of Pandti caused hy the curse of Kin- 
dama Muni, to his wife Prithlt having remained a widow all her life, to 
the death of Abhimanyu, and to the widowhood of his wife Uttnra, to 
Arjuua’s having killed Jayadrathn, .to Arjuna’s having been restored to 
life by Ullzpl after he had been killed by his own sou Babhruvahonn, 
as related in the Aevamedhika Parva, and to Krishna’s having restored 
to life Parikshit, the son of Abhimanyu, stillborn in consequence of’ 
Asvatthama’s charmed arrow.^ There can, therefore, be no question 
that the Mahabharata existed in a form complete, so far as the story 
concerning the principal characters goes, in Baca’s time, i.e. in the 
first half of the seventh century. 

In the Harshacharitra, Bana mentions a work called V&savadatta. 
It is very probable that the Yasavadatt^ here meant is a work of that 


* iT?f5Nrr: II 

{nr'TO 

t Kidambarf, Calc. edn. of 1919 Sam. 3T?T J 
J Kfld., Calc. edn. of 1919 Sarix., p. 57: 


§ Ibid., p. 138: 

11 Ibid., p. 108« 

f Ibid., pp. 198 and 197, from ^0 gT l ir ^ yT di ’ - 

from ^ to 
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name by Subamlhu. But even if it were thought otherwise, Subandhu 
is nientioiied in a eloka’*' attributed to Bfijasekhara, from whose 
works again there are quotations f in the Sarasvati Kanthabharana, 
This last work is attributed to King Bhoja. It contains a Sloka in 
the first chapter addressed to Munja, % the uncle of the celebrated Bhoja 
of IJhara, from which it appears that the work was written soon after 
the tenth century. Now Subaiidhu’s Vasavadatta contains many allu¬ 
sions to the Mahubharata and to some of the characters in the story. 
Bluma’s having killed the giant Baka, the skill of the Pandavas in 
gambling, tiic Kichakas as officers of King Virata, Duhsasana, Arjuna, 
and such other persons and events are mentioned. The name of the 
epic also occurs several times. § 

The Alrichchhakatika is one of our oldest dramas, though its exact 
<late is not yet determined. It is mentioned in tlie commentary on the 
Daaarupa,!! of which more hereafter. In this play, the poet, in order 
to bring out the ineaiiues.s, foolishne.ss, and presumj)lion of oue of the 
cdiaracters makes him miscpiote the Alahabharata. Draupadi is, accord¬ 
ing to him, dragged by the hair by Rama, instead of Duhsasaua, 

Suhhudra becomes the sister of Visvavasu and not Krishna, and she is 

« • 

carried away by llanuinan instead of Arjuna. In other parts of the 
]day also there are several allusions. *11 
There l.s a comn)entary by Sankaracharyaon the Bhagavadgitu, which 
fin-ms ail episode of the Mahabliarata. In his principal work, the 
Bliushya on the Vedanta Sutras, there are many quotations from the 
GitA and other parts of the AJahabliarata.** A verse from the Savitryu- 
pakliyana, an ejiisodc in the Vanajiarva, occurs in his comments on tlie 
sutra I. 3. 24.tt The age of Sankaracharya has not yet been fixed 

* ll&rnfjriidBara, eliap. on Viaishtha KavlpraganH&;— If[^r HIifrf(tfdffCWp 
Hall’s roocliiig of the fii-sL name in this is HtTfi which is 
evidently n mistake. (sco his odn, of Y&s., p. 20, notes. ) 
f Pi-of. Aufroebt’s Oxfoi-d Cat., p. 209a. 
t Ihid. 

§ Dr. 1 rail's odn,, pp. 15,21,27,33, 70,106, & 147. 

II Dr. ILall’s odn. of Dafeu'Apa, p. 127. 

5 Calc. cdn. of tbo play, »^aka 1792, pp. 2.S,31,109,199. 

** Shtra BhAshya Bibl Ind., Vol. I. p. 275, 456, &c. 

tt Ibid. p. 276dTO’H. I ^TpHTH 

• 1“ the Bombay edn. of the Mahabhiiraba this sloka ocoura as it 
is here, the only ditferonco being the aubatitution of ff?f; for spf. 
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with certainty, buf some scholars are of 0 ])iniou tliat he flourished iit 
the ytlj century. In the Koiiga Desa Charita, a Tamil chronicle in 
the Mackenzie collection, Saiikaracharya is mentioned as havin'^ con- 
\Trted a king of the Chcra country named Tiru Vikramn from Jainism 
to the Saiva faith. The date of the king given in the MS. is 100 
Sakn. But l*rof. Dowson thinks the MS. is not trustworthy here, a?ul 
is of opinion that he reigned in the sixth century, lie also thinks 
that, perhaps out of a desire to assign a remote antiquity to the reformer, 
the compiler of the MS. may have translerred him from the reign of Tiru 
Vikrama II., another king of the same country, to that of Tiru Vikrama 
I., and assigns the eighth century to the former.* Mr. Burgess pos¬ 
sesses a copperplate grautf hy Kougaui Mahldlur.ijn, auol her king of the 
dynasty, who appears, from a ttomparison of the jtiates and the chronicle, 
to have been the tenth after Tim Vikrama L, and the third before TU’u 
Vikrama II. The dfite of the grant is 1188, which siqjposing the ora to 
be the J5aka, as is very likely, since the dates in the MS. are all referred 
to that era, corresponds to 406 a.d. Now, taking twenty years as the 
average duration of each reign, Tim Vikrama I. must have been reigning 
in ^{40 A.D., and Tim Vikrama II. in !i2!i a.d. And this latter date, 
curiously enough, agrees with that given in the chrotntde, while the for¬ 
mer docs not. It thus follows that if the king converted to the iSaivn 
faith was Tiru Vikrama I., Sankaracharya must have flourished in the 
fourth century, and if he wns Tim Vikrama IF., in the sixth century. 
The Mahabhurata then must have existed at the latter dale. 


The drama of the Venisanhura hv Bhatta Naravana is based on the 

« •< s • ^ » 

latter part of the story in the Mahahharata. It dramatizes the i)»- 

cidents in the war between the sons of Pandu and Dritarashtra. In 

• • • 

the prologue, Bhatta Narayana thus speaks of the reputed author of 
the Mahabharata :—“ 1 adore Krishiia Dvaipri 5 'aua, who was no 
Krishna, i. e, whose deeds were pure, who had conquered his passions 
and who composed the nectar of the Mahfihliarata, drinkable Fiy the 
cars.” The Kiratarjuniya of Bhitravi and the Sisupiilavadha of Magha 
are also based on parts of the story in the Mahabharata. The dates of 
these authors have not been determined, but it appears they must all 


* Soo the Profo6Soi‘’B Essay on the Chora Kingdom, Jour. U. A. S., No. XV., 
pp.17,18. 

f Since publishcU in the !nd, Ani. vol. I-, pp. 3G3-3(iC. 

12 ras 
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have floiirwhed before the tenth century. There are ({notations* from 
their works in Dhaniku's commentary on the Dasaru|)a hy Dhanan- 
jaya, who was patronized by Munja, the uncle of Bhoja, as appears 
from the last verse in the work. Dhanika seems to have been Dhannu, 
jaya’s brother, and from a copperj)late grant mentioned by Dr. Hall,t 
lie appears to have lived in the middle of the tenth century. There 
are also extracts from these three books in the Sarasvatikanthabha- 
ra^ajJ a work which I have already noticed. 

Hemadri, as he tells ns in his works, was a minister of Maha- 
deva, a Yudava king of Devagiri, who, according to Sir Walter Elliot, 
ascended the throne hi 118il Saka, corresponding to 1260 a.d.§ In the 
Diinakhanda of this author, recently i)riiited by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, there are many quotations from the Mahabharata.|| 

We will next turn our attention to a Marathi work. The Jnane- 
Bvar i, a Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgita, was fini.shcd, as the 
author tells us, in the year of Saka 1212, i. e. 1290 a.d.^ In the first 
chapter the Mahiibharata is spoken of in terms of praise and reverence, 
and we arc told that the Bhagavadgita was addressed by Krishna to 
Arjima, and occurs in the Bhrshmaparva of the work, us it does in our 
existing copies. Janamejaya also is mentioned by Jnanesvara.** 

Siiyana was minister to Bukka, king of Vijayanagar, whom he rncii' 
tions in all his works. Biikka was on the throne in J.334 a.h. ff 

* Dr. Hall’s odu. of DasarApa, p{). 118, 143,143, 14(5, 148, 150, 151, 152, 
153, &e. Ac. 

+ Dr. Hall’s DaarApa, p. .3, notes. 

J Dr. Anfrocht’s Oxford Cat., p. 3086, p. 209a. In the Iwolleo inscription 
noticed above, Dr. Bhaa roads the naino of BhilraVi, and in the copy given in tbe 
Bombay Society’s Journal the name does seem to occur in the last lino, but in 
the pbotogra}iliic copy the ra is wanting, and the word looks like BMvi. 1 
cannot arrive at any definite conclusion on this point in the absence of a 
bettor copy of the inscription. 

§ Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 28. 

11 pp. 6,10, 25,31,33, &c. &c. 

H ^ 11 i m i ^ 

11, last verse of chap. 18* 

** sr^TTSTf 1 ^ ir-*r3;fjr ppirriif l ^ 

I m l “wNrsr ll gfq crrH 

irmll 

■ff Prinsep's Clironologicfii Tables. 
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SAyana quotes Yrotu the Mnhabluirata in his commentary on tlie 
Taittiriya ll})aiiishad. In the Sarvadnrkna Saiigraha an argument is 
brought forward by a follower of Jaitniui to [)rove that the Vedas arc 
eternal. An objector is then introduced who says that it would apply 
ecpially well to the Mahabharata. In another place also the epic is men¬ 
tioned in the Sarvadarsana Sangraha.* In the same book quotations 
from the Kiivyaprakasa occur.f The Kavyaprakasa itself quotes 
from the Venisanh{ira,J which I have already mentioned. Suyana 
quotes from the Mahiibharata in his conimeuts on Parasara also.§ 

Sarngadhara, in his Paddhati or Anthology, tells us that he was the 
grandsoji of liaghava, who was in the service of llammira, a (diohuu 
prince. II llammira came to the throne, according to Col. Tod, in IdOU 
A D.^I SArngadhara must have therefore flourished in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, lii his Paddhdti he quotes from the Veuj- 
sanhara, Kiraturjuuiya, Sisupalavadha, lihagavadgita and other parts of 
the Mahabharata. 

* Rarra-Darsatia-Sani'ralm, lilbl. In>d., p. fil am! p. 128. 

f q- 

^rnTrTP'T^rfl' li ?f?Ti 

t Ibid., p. 172. J In t!in nhaps. on Rasa and 

§ Frof. Anfrecht’s Oxford Cat., p. 2(J.5fi, 2dri/>: Anususana-parva and A4va- 
niedha'pat'vu am niontioued liere. 

11 1 

^r?T: JsqfTT: II 

* ♦ * ♦ 
rrsrrm'l’ iFT^Rnrr il 

spjfrtT^Trf^^rr=i 

?rsrf w--k ^'RrfJnrFtnT^rJT: I 

si! * * * ♦ ♦ 

•i Dr. Hall’s V&s., p. 48, notes. 

** Chaps, on V'isisbtakavi-pra'5ansfi, Raudiarasa, Rliayrmabarasa Sfinla- 
rasa, Virarasa, &c. &c. 
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I liavc thus briefly sketched the principal testimonies to^ the exist¬ 
ence of tlie Mahribliilrata from tlie time of PAuini and AsvalAyana, 
/. e. from about the fifth century before ('hrist to the time of fearnga- 
dhara, i.e. the l lth century after Christ. 

The antiquity of the MahAbhArata ‘being thus established, the grant, 
which according to Prof. Airy’s calculations was made in 1.52 Ia.u., 
must be pronounced to be a forgery. The fact that the villages con¬ 
veyed by it are still in the jiossession of the descendants of the jire- 
tended donees agrees with the conclusions arrived at from the other data. 
Most of the queries of Col. Ellis eoiitaiued in the letter before us, based 
as tiiey are on the geimineucss of the grant, require, J. think, no answer, 
lie refers to a passage in Auandgiri’s Sankara-vijaya in which ilwmfifha 
of Mandana Misra is said to have been situated a few miles from lias- 
tiiifipura, whitdi, as I have before mentioned, the Colonel identities witli 
Auaguiidi. There must have been some mistake here; for MAdhava in his 
Suukara-vijaya, tells us that Maudiiiia Misra lived in Mahismati, on the 
NarnuulA.* Anagmuli may have heeii called IlastiuApura in some corner 
of (he country, and there is some ground for it, for the name Anaguurli is 
derived from ajic, which in Caiiaresc means, I am told, an elephant, 
nml yiUKji, a lane, lint the classical MastinAjmra was certainly far to 
the nortli. I’utanjali, in his remarks on the Sutra yasya chiiyiiuuih 
(Pan. TI. l~l(i ) gnes Ainiyanyam Jhistinapuram as an example from 
wliich it is clear that llastiiiApnra was .situated on the Ganges, llesidcs, 
ill the grant, Janamejaya is represented as having gone from his capital 
to the soul h to subjugate the tliffcrcut jmrts of the country, and per¬ 
formed the Sarpasattra or scrpent-saerificc a( llarihara, at the junction 
of the TnngabliadrA with the Ilarida. There is a place of that name 
on the map and it is situated at tlie junction ot the TnngahhadrA with 
another river, but its bcariiig from Anngyndi is south-east by east, so 
that it appears that even in the grant the IlastiuApura that was meant 
was tliat one in the north. Some of the Colonel’s (picstions as to the 
identific.itiou of the places the names of which occur in tiie grant eau 
only be answered by one acquainted with the locality. 


^ Soc the Bonih.ay e(hi. of Mailhavii’s Sank. Vij., ebaji. viii. 
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—Nnl.i(rfi of JJiuihi Trihrft niid 
flAVU'li'lfA^L lI'AflASriAIiKAU Ya'JNJFC, 


ill (liijnrnt. 


Ei'ufl loth Deccrulior 1873. 


Pri'liiiiiiKn'ij Jli'imirl.'i on lln‘ souirrs of iiifoyiiuiliim (ihoiif jhoiii. 


I place before tlic Society tlio lUKh'rrjieiitloiK'd MSS. (partly Sans¬ 
krit aiul partly (lujarati), beariuu; upon lliiulu Tribes uiui (histes iti 
(iiijarat. ‘ 


Tliev {ire— 

*• 

1. All Iiitpilry into Castes in the (hty of Broach, eomlueted by 

IF. Borratlaile, Bsq., in 18:2!) ((iiijaratiy''' 

2. The Pr(toai'udh/dif(/y a Sanskrit MS*". 

.S. The Ni1(/ai' Khand, a jiovtiori of the Phnnd Ptti/ina, also in 
Sanskrit. 

4. The Srimft/ Mt'ihafinyn, a Sanskrit IMS. 

5. The J]'dhhyaprah'dnhs do. , 

f». The Nirnaya Dliilldl, liy Aclial Davt', do. 

7. Narrative connected with the marriage of Siunaldus, the son ot 
Xarsinha IMelieta, the earliest of the (iiijarati poets, by Kavi 
Vallabba (Gujarati). 

Of these works the first contains tpierics respecting tlio law and custom 
of Hindu tribes and castes in Gujarat, with answers referring sjiecially to 
castes in the city of Broach. It is but a fragment of a larger work, 
since it embraces only the Brahmanical castes, whereas the inquiry 
had reference to all cashes in the city. Similar results, as is well 
known, have been obtained for Surat, where the investigation first began. 
I have placed the Broach MS. at the head of the list, as it comprises 

V 

* This M3, has been kindly placed at my disposal by Dosdi Kalyinrdi 
Jlakiimatrui, of Broach. Fur the 2Dd, Srd, 4th, and 5bh MSS. I am indebted 
to my learned friend, RfioBahidar Bhohmath Skabhfii, of Ahmodabad, at iiresent 
First Grade Subordinate Judge of Kaira. 
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some of llip aiitheiilic results of the earliest attemj'ts made by our 
(Jovermuent to obtain a knowledge of the people and institutions of 
Western India. The hisDiry of such attempts is well worthy of notice. 
It would appear that after the settlement of the territory acquired from 
the Peishwa and the Gaekwad by the British, the late Mouutstuart 
Jdphinstone, while at the head of the Government of Bombay, was 
occupied with a scheme having for its oiiject the preparation of a 
(3ode of Laws and Regulations for the Presidency,—-a code fourrded 
oil general ])rinciples of jiirisprudcucc, and adapted to the customs 
and usages of this country. In a minute, dated the 22nd of July 
he pointed out the necessity of enquiring into tlie existing 
law and custom of the Hindus, affecting, especially, civil suits in the 
Presidency. He admitted the uscfulne.ss of the Hindu law-books, 
especially of such of them as were held to he of unquestionable 
authority in respect of questions bearing upon the social and domestic 
institutions of the country. In their application to every-day cases 
arising out of the current usages of the people, however, these law-books 
were found to be, in many respects, unsuitable. An examination of 
them show'cd that they had not kept pace with the progress of the 
country, and did not embody innovations which time and custom had 
introduced into Hindu society. On the other hand, custom had assert¬ 
ed its sway over law, and had, in fact, superseded it in many import¬ 
ant points affecting marriage, divorce, stridhant alimony, inheritance, 
adoption, division of property, &c. We find accordingly that at the 
commencement of British rule in Western India, the courts of justice, 
in the exercise of their civil jurisdiction respecting any one of these 
subjects, had to rcly» partly, on the opinion of their Hindu law-officers 
to ascertain the particular law bearing upon the case in dispute, and, 
partly, upon the evidence of witnesses belonging to the caste to which 
the parties to the suit belonged, with a view to know what the prevail¬ 
ing custom of that caste was. The difficulty of this mode of pro¬ 
cedure was manifestly great. Supposing that the Court Sastris ex¬ 
pounded the law as correctly and conscientiously as they could, and 
that the witnesses, on whose trustworthiness the Court had to rely, made 
as unbiassed and correct a statement of existing practice amongst their 
community as was consistent with truth, the Court was still left to the 
necessity of sifting the weight of the authorities cited in support of the 
Sastris’ views ; of comparing the opinions of different Hindu jurists, 
and of deciding as to which was the most just and correct view bearing 
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upon the point ni dispute. Tliis was hardly possible at the coranience- 
lueut of Uritis^ rule in Western India, when regular courts of justice, 
though established at a much earlier date in (iujanit than in the Dekknn, 
hardly existed in all the districts of the Presidency, and when an intimate 
acquaintance with Hindu Law and current customs of the country 
amongst English Judges presiding over Mofussil Courts was a rare 
acquirement. It was to remedy this defect in the administration of 
justice that Mountstuart Elphinstoue applied himself to prepare a ('ode. 
In the minute adverted to before, he indicated the methods he considereil 
most expedient to adopt in the matter. “ There are but two conrse.s,”* 
said he, “by which a remedy can be a|)j)Iicd,~the first is to make 
“a new code founded entirely on general jwinciples applicable to all 
“ ages and nations ; the second is to endeavour to eonqnlc a complete 
“and consistent code from the MSS. of ‘written law, and the fragments 
“ of traditions determining on general principles of jurisprudence those 
“ points where the Hindu books and traditions present only conflicting 
“ authorities, and, perhaps, supplying, on similar principles, any glaring 
“ deficiencies that may remain when the matter for compilation has 
“been exhausted. The first of these courses, if otherwise expedient, 
“ is rendered entirely impracticable here by the attachment of the natives 
“to their own institutions, and by the degrees to which their laws arc 
“ interwoven with their religion and manners. The second plan is there- 
“fore the only one which it is in our power to pursue. The first step 
“ towards the accomplishment of its objects appears to be to ascertain 
“ in each district whether there is any book of acknowledged authority, 
“ either for the whole or any branch of the law; the next is to ascertain 
“ what customs and traditions exist independent of them. The best 
“ modes of conducting these inquiries are—1st, to examme the Shastrees, 
“ heads of castes, and other persons likely to be acquainted either with 
“ the law', the customs of castes, or the public opinion regarding the 
“ authority attached to each ; and, 2nd, to extract from the records of 
“ the courts of justice the information already obtained in these subjects 
“in the course of judicial investigation.” 

My object in quoting these remarks from the minute of the eminent 
statesman is to indicate the plan on which it was resolved by his 
government to proceed for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the 


% 

* See Preface to Steele’s Summary oj Hindu Law and Custom. 
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existing castes of Hindus and of tlieir current customs and usages. 
The scojic of these enquiries was primarily confined to such of the 
])oints in their social system as affected civil suits. Nevertheless, it 
embraced three most important subjects:— 

fi/si —The determination of text-books on Hindu Law, with their 
commentaries, held ns authorities even at the present day by Siistris 
and heads of castes in Hindu society. 

Secondly —An enquiry into the number and relations of existing 
castes, their divisions and subdivisions, with notices of old customs still 
obtaining amongst them, and of new ones not having the force of 
\vritten law. 

Thirdly —A comparison of the written with the unwritten Law, with 
special reference to points in which the one coincided with, or differed 
from, the other. 

It would seem that immediate action followed the minute of the 
Honourable the President of the Council. A commission known as 
“the Uegulafiou Committee” was appointed by Government to pre¬ 
pare a Code of Regulations. Acting upoli the suggestions contained 
in the minute of ISlr. Elphiustone, this Committee prepared a set of 
leading questions “ as the foundution of others to be introduced in 
progress of the investigation,” * and transmitted them to the Revenue 
('ommisSiouers, Residents, Political Agents, and ColK.*ctors throughout 
the Presidency, with a view to obtain answers to them from the heads of 
castes in each district. The information thus obtained in regard to 
the Dekkan has been ntilixed by Rlr. Steele in his “ Summary of the 
Law and Custom among Hindu Castes.” 

In Gujarat it was found expedient at the commencement to restrict 
the scope of the enquiry to one district only, lest it might give rise to 
any needless alarm among the people, who were generally ignorant of 
the objects contemplated by the measure. Accordingly, Surat was the 
first zilla where it was resolved that the enquiry should begin. The 
work was entrusted to the late Mr. H. Borradaile, who, by his trans¬ 
lation of the Vyavah&r Mayukh, and his Reports of Judicial Cases 
illustrative of the rights, usages, and customs of the people of Gujarat, 
had shown his fitness for the task. He called before him the Hastris 
of the place, and the leading men of different castes, and required 
them to answer his questions to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


* Puifl page 3 of the Preface to Mr. Steele’s Summary. 
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At the end of their examination they were asked to affirm to the 
correctness of the statements made by them. In this way facts were 
collected regarding each caste. The city of Surat alone was found in 
1829 to contain as many as 207 castes, alldiaving more or less social 
differences and peculiarities of their own. One thing to be regretted in 
connection with this enquiry is that thq results which were arrived at, 
after a patient and laborious examination of so many castes, should 
have hitherto remained unpublished, or unused for all practical purposes, 
so far as I am aware, except occasionally by the Judges of the Appel¬ 
late High Court. Some idea of the nature of tliis enquiry may be 
formed from the copy of the Broach MS, now before the meeting. • 
This work opens with queries on the following subjects:— 


I. Betrothal. 

7. Funeral Obsequies. 

2. Stridhan, 

*8. Inheritance. 

3. Marriage. 

9. Division of Properly. 

4. Divorce. 

10. Excommunication. 

Widow Marriage, 

11. Caste customs. 

(). Alimony. 

12. Adoption. 


13. Miscellaneous. 


This is followed by replies from the heads of each caste, who con¬ 
clude by affixing their names to the statements made by them. In the 
MS. before us, the castes that supply information are chiefly Brah- 
nianical, with a few others. They arc:— 


1 . 

Bhdrgava Visa Brahmans 

2. 

Do. Dasa 

do. 

3. 

Kheddwdl Bhitra 

do. 

4. 

U'dichya Sahasra 

do. 

.'i. 

Do. Tolakiyfi 

do. 

b. 

Bhat Mewdda 

• • 

do. 

7. 

Do. do. 

do. 

8. 

ChowrAsi do. 

do. 

9. 

Srimdli 

do. 

10. 

U'ndwdI 

do. 

11 . 

Saraswat 

do. 

12 . 

Bhdtella 

do. 

13. 

Tapodhan 

do. 

14. 

Wkydi 

do. 

13 ras 



(senior branch.) 
(junior branch.) 
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15. Wadiittgara Nagar Brahmans. ^ 

Id. Zdrola do. 

17. Kandolia do. 

Six other castes. 

18. Brahma Kshatri. 

19. Sntar Panchali, 

20. Khatri Farasurami. 

Unhappily the enquiries thus commenced were not extended to 
other districts of Gujarat. Even at Surat and Broach they were looked 
upon with suspicion by people,—even intelligent classes,—-who often held 
back, under one excuse or other, from supplying the requisite informa¬ 
tion. This was discouraging enough. And it probably accounts for 
the postponement of all further attempts in this directiotx. 

So far for the endeavours of the local Government to obtain a 
knowledge of the constitution of native society and the customs and usages 
of the people. Besides the partial results thus obtained, there are a 
few works in Sanskrit descriptive of some of the Brahmanical castes in 
Gujarat. They are comparatively of modern date, but, as many of the 
castes themselves are of modem origin, this circumstance would in no 
way detract from their merits, were it not for the very remote origin 
which each work seeks to establish for the caste of which it professes 
to treat. They hardly afford much assistance in arriving at any correct 
solution as to the date when some of the principal castes, out of the 
many now existing, were foi'raed. Amidst much that is mythical and 
legendary in them, it is only rarely that we alight upon statements tending 
to throw some light on the past history of castes in Gujarat. The 
Ndffar Kkand for instance, professes to treat of the N%ar Brdhmans 
of Gujardt. It forms the third Parichheda of the Skand Purdn, In 
like manner, the ^rimdli Brdhmans point to the Srim&l Mdh&tmya — 
also a portion of the Skand Puran —as a work of authority for their 
caste. The U'dichyas, who are by far the most numerous class of 
Brahmans in Gujarat, refer for an account of the origin of their caste to 
a work called the Vdickya Prakasa. This work, it must be confessed, 
has many pretensions to credibility in regard to the history it professes 
to give of the arrival and settlement of the U'dichyas in Gujarat. The 
Kandole brdhmans, likewise, refer for their history to a Pur&n which 
they call the Kandole Puran. In Surat zilla there is a class of Brahmans 
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called BliuttelM* Desdis, who are chiefly either landholders or culti¬ 
vators. They profess to have, a Pvrun of their own, known as the 
V'mvala Purdn. These works will be referred to more at length when 
we come to the particular castes of which they treat. 

Besides these works, the text-books of the Dharma Sdstra which are 
of recognized authority throughout Gujarat and the Dekkan in all 
matters affecting the social as well as the legal status of the Hindus, 
are those of Manu and Yajnavalkya, with Vijnanbhikshu’^s Commentary 
on the latter,—the Mitdkshara; the Vyavahdr Mayukh; the Nirnaya 
Sindhu ; Hemddri; Madhva on Pardsar, &c. Other works on Hindif 
law are also held to be more or leas authoritative, though they are not 

so frequently referred to as those named above. 

1 

I have thus briefly indicated some of the principal sources of iu'- 
formation on the subject of castes in GujarjU. It must be confessed 
that they by no means guide us to a. knowledge of all the existing castes ; 
I must not, however, here omit to mention the efforts of Mr. Dalpatrdm 
DayabhAi in this direction. In his Nifiandh,” or “ Essay on 

Castes, ” he has attempted to .supply much interesting and useful 
information on some of the principal castes in Gujarat. 

A practical means of obtaining an insight into tlie statistics of castes 
would, perhaps, be the returns of the census. It does not ap})ear, how¬ 
ever, that this object has ever been kept in view at the time of taking 
a general census of the population on this side of India, though in the 
North-West Provinces it has. not been lost sight of at each census. 
We find, for instance, that in his edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
work on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the 
North-West Provinces, Mr. Beames has largely availed himself of the 
materials placed at his disposal by the census returns of those provinces, 
in bringing the work down to a comparatively recent state of know¬ 
ledge. The result of the census of this Presidency, taken in February 
last, would, when published, be serviceable in this respect. From the 
form in which the returns from the people were invited, however, it 
would appear that while the numerical results of the census, as sup¬ 
plied by these returns, would be most important, their value as a 
guide to a knowledge of Hindu castes and their sub-divisions would 
have been greatly enhanced if a column or two for this information 
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were added. We must, however, wait to see how far the census returns 
can be used profitably for this purpose. 

Before proceeding to a detailed account of castes in Gujarat, I would 
refer to one important consideration bearing upon the institution in 
general. In doing this it must be premised that it is not ray object 
here to discuss at length the question of the origin and antiquity of 
caste in India, or to trace its existence from remote times, or, further, 
to consider whether or not India was the original seat of the Brahmaiii- 
cal race. Each of these is a large question, a satisfa(!tory jletermina- 
•tion of which demands materials for evidence wliieh either do not exist 
at the present day, or, where they may exist, are uOt yet accessible to 
scholars. The study of Sanskrit and a survey of its literature by 
European scholars have, however, led to the formation of certain 
tlieories by them on these and other cognate subjects which are 
deserving of careful attention and study, not simply because they arc, 
in many respects, inconsistent with or opposed to the views held on 
those very subjects by orthodox Indian writers, but with the object ol 
determining what is the truth about them. Take, for instance, the 
question about the antiquity of caste as an institution in India. I'he 
orthodox opinion, which has bee;i handed down from one generation 
of Indian writers to another, and which is the foundation of the belief 
commonly held at ^ the present day, has assigned to it a period the 
most remote in the history of the world,—^iu fact, has made it coeval 
with the creation of the universe. The belief is general that from the 
first the Ilindu race consisted of four classes,—the Brahman, the Ksha- 
triya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra—each of whom was created respectively 
from the mouth, the arms, the thigh, and the feet of the Creator. 
The oldest writings to which the existence of this notion has been traced 
are the Rigveda and the Yajurveda. In the Bigveda it occurs in the 90th 
hymn of the 10th book of the 8th Astaka of the Samhita. In the Yajur¬ 
veda the same hymn has a place in the 31st Chapter of the Samhitd of 
the White Yajurveda. In both places the hymn is known as the Piiriisha 
Sdkta. That mantra of the Sdkta, winch contains reference to the 
four classes, runs thus;— Brahmaiio' sya mukham hid b^hu r/ijanyah 
kritah i uru tad asya yad vaisyah yadbhyhm &udro ajayapi. It 
may be translated thus:—“The Brahman was his (Piirdsha’s or 
Creator’s) mouth; the Rajanya (Kshatriya) was made his arms; that 
(production which was called) the VaiSya, that was his thighs; the 
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Siidra was born from liis feet.” In bis Lecture on the “Origin of 
Brahmanism,” Dr. Ilaug, in referring to this passage, characterizes 
it as “the most ancient and authoritative on the origin of Brahmanism 
and caste in general.” 

The age of the Piirdsha Sdk^, in which the above mantra occurs, has 
been a subject of considerable discussion amongst European scholars. >. 
The language and allegorical character of the hymn have led the majority 
of them to question its antiquity and assign it quite a modern date. Dr. 
John Muir, who goes somewhat elaborately into this question in his 
“ Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of, 
India,”* describes the views of different European scholars on the age 
of this hymn, and arrives at the conclusion that the hymn was the 
production of a later age. It would appear that much stress has been 
laid by these scholars on the allegorical or, as they call it, the mystical 
nature of the hymn, to prove its modernness. This, however, is no 
argument that it is not as old as the other Vedic hymns, since many a 
hymn is found in the Vedas making use of allegorical or figurative 
expressions. Again, there is, after all, no great mystery about the 
passage in question. In making the Brahman to be the mouth of the 
Creator, the author of the mantra, it is easy to understand, could hardly 
have meant anything more than that the Brahman was created for the 
purpose of being the possessor and imparter of Icaniing, the guru or 
the religious teacher and instructor of all classes. The mouth is the 
organ of speech, and speech in ITindu works is frequently associated 
with the idea of learning. In tike manner, the arms being the seat of 
strength, and the means by which one could defend himself or his com- 
I)anions from the attacks of an enemy, the phrase “the Kshatriya was 
his arms” could only have been intended to mean that he was created 
for the purpose of protecting the people by the use of his anns—in 
other words, that he was to follow the military profession and to, be the 
people’s protector. The lower parts of the body are the principal 
receptacles* of food; hence the creation of the Vaisya to be the thigh of 
the Fdrdsha was tantamount to saying that the Vaisya was to concern 
himself principally with commerce and agriculture, thereby supplying 
all classes with the means of subsistence. He thus formed the mercantile 


* Vide Sec. I., Ch. I., Vol. I., pp. 9—15 of the 2nd edition, on tlie mythical 
accounts of the creation of man, and of the four Castes. 
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and agricnltural class. Lastly, the expression “ the Sudra was created 
to be the feet of the Pdrdsha” meant that he was to be the servant of 
the three preceding classes. 

The Pdrdsha Sdkta is a well-known hymn in the Vedas, having 
a prominent place in the Brdhraanical ritual. To this day it is employed 
by the Rigvedi and Yajurvcdi Brahmans in their principal ceremonies. 
It is true that, as far as we know, it is the only Vedic hymn in which a 
distinct mention is made of the creation of the different classes of 
Hindu society. But this circumstance in no way invalidates the tra¬ 
ditional theory. On the other hand, the absence of any other hymn 
throughout tho Vedas giving an account of the origin of Brahmanism 
and of caste in general, inconsistent with or contradictory to that 
given in the Furdsha Sdkta, as we find is the case in later writings, 
indicates that there was hardly any difference of opinion on this subject 
among the writers of the Vedic period at least. Dr. Muir contends* 
that there was no settled opinion amongst them on this subject. So 
far, however, as the Vedas are concerned, there is nothing to show 
where the discrepancy in the account contained in them is. Dr. Ilaug, 
again, whose opinions on Vedic questions are entitled to as much 
consideration and authority as those of other European Sanskritists, has, 
in his Lecture on Brahmanism, submitted this hymn to a critical 
examination, and the conclusions he has arrived at tend to confirm, in 
a great measure, its traditional interpretation. 

It is undeniable that in the later literature of India, the Brahmanas, 
the Smritis, the Epic Poems, and the Puranas, we meet with accounts 
of the creation of the Hindu race that are inconsistent and often wholly 


• At tho conclusion of Sec, 1. of Vol. I. of his Original Sanahrit TexU, Ch. 1, 
Dr. Muir obsorvos:— 

“ But whatever may be the sense of the passage, it is impossible to receive 
it as onunoiating any fixed doctrine of the writers of what is called the Yedio 
ago in regard to the origin of the four castes ; since we find it not in the man¬ 
tras or hymns, at least in the Br&hmanas (which, as we have seen in page 2, are 
esteemed by orthodox Indian writers as being, equally with the hymns, a part of 
the Veda), not only (1) texts which agree with the Parasha Sukta, but also (2) 
various other and discrepant accounts of the manner in which these classes were 
separately formed, as well as (8) a class of narratives of the creation in which 
the production of the human race is described witbont allnsion to any prim¬ 
ordial distinction of castes." 
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contradictory. When however, we consider the distance of the epochs 
which separate the composition of each of these classes of literary 
works, during which their authors gave themselves up to theories as 
best answered their purpose, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
their speculations should indicate a wide difference—^nay, be often in¬ 
consistent and even wholly contradictory. As we find from later 
authorities, such as Manu and others, that the first three classes, known 
as dvi) or twice-born, had many things in common amongst them, it 
is but natural to suppose that Hindu society during the early period 
of its history was composed of two classes, one of which was looked 
upon as a superior race, and the other an inferior or servile class—the 
first being known as the Aryans, and the second as the Dasyus or 
slaves. This division corresponds, in some respects, to the division of 
society into freemen and slaves which fve read of m early Greek 
history, the Aryans forming the class of freemen, and the Dasyus that 
of slaves. The Hindu conception, however, is quite original, and in¬ 
dependent of any Greek influence. . 

Coming down to the time of Manu, we find the existence of four castes 
to be a prominent feature of Hindu society in his time. In his code 
of laws, the Hindu jurist observes*;—“The Brahman, the Kshatriya, 
“ and the Vaisya are the three twice-born classes; and the Sildra 
“forms the fourth class, but there is no fifth class. ” It must be con¬ 
fessed that in some parts the code gives discrepant accounts of the origin 
of the human species. Still there can be little doubt that the main 
composition of Hindu society in Manu’s time must be as above. In 
any long intercourse of people, however, the strictness of this clas¬ 
sification can hardly hold, as no community of people can main or 
continue to be bound by such a rigid tie. Wc find that even in 
Manu’s time the disintegration of Hindu society had already com¬ 
menced. While the offsprings resulting from the marriage of mem¬ 
bers of each class among their respective communities were considered 
natural, pure, and legitimate, intermarriages between different classes 
were freely allowed. The children of such promiscuous marriages 
were, however, held to occupy a very inferior rank in society, and 
excluded from the privileges in regard to inheritance and other matters 
to which legitimate offsprings were entitled. They were known as 


• Mann, Ch. X., verse 8. 
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Apasada, or lower classes, mid formed a numerous add ever-increasing 
section of the Hindu community, following a variety of professions. 
The offspring of a Brahman marrying a woman of the Kshatriya caste, 
for instance, was called MurdhAvasikta. A Brahman marrying a 
Yaisya woman had an offspring known in Manu’s time as Ambuahtat 
who followed the profession of a medical practitioner. The union of a 
Brihman with a Sddra woman resulted in a Nish&d or a P&rshava. 
In like manner, the offsprings of Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and ^lidras 
maiTyiug women belonging to classes above or below them in social 
rank, came to be known under distinctive appellations, and followed 
' different professions. Such marriages of mixed classes among different 
sections of the Hindu community multiplied castes to an indefinite 
extent. 

It is difficult—nay, almost impossible—to identify the names of the 
various mixed classes given by Manu with those existing at the present 
day, and vice versa it is equally hard or impossible to trace many 
of the existing castes back to their original sources. In their treatment 
of these classes, Hindu writers subsequent to Manu have not, as a rule, 
given their names, so as to furnish some link connecting the present 
with the past divisions of Hindu society. The process of disintegration, 
however, once commenced, appems to have been ever at work. Wher¬ 
ever the A'ryans advanced, whether in tlip sodth, east, or west, they 
carried with them their own organization of society, and permitted the 
formation of mixed classes to assist the development of their race. 

One feature of these classes which materially fostered this development 
remains to be noticed. It was possible in the time of Manu for a de¬ 
scendant of a mixed caste to rise to the rights, dignity, and position of a 
high caste. Thus an Amhmhta or Vaidya—a medical man (the offspring 
of a Brahmao married to a BMra woman)—could attain to the dignity 
of a Brahman in the seventh line of descent, provided the successive 
female issues in his family were married at each period of the line to a 
Brahman. Y^jnavalkya even goes further when he says that the rise to 
a higher caste may take place in the fifth as well as the seventh line of 
descent. In this manner it may be easily supposed that many Bri&hman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaisya families, degraded by matrimonial aUinnees with 
castes of inferior orders, must have been restored to their pristine dignity. 
Those for whom it was not possible to reach this position among Brih- 
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manical castes probably secured a place at least higher than that 
occupied by them before, 

I 

If this process of multiplying castes had gone on for a consider^ 
able length of time, the institution would have broken down by its own 
inherent weakness. A change, however, of a restrictive cliaractor 
appears to have come over this process of multiplication. The Brah¬ 
man ceased to marry a Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra woman; the K sha- 
triya ceased to marry a woman of a caste superior or inferior to himself, 
and so on. Marriages thus came to be confined amongst members of the 
same community. The exact period when this change came over Hindu 
society it is difficult to determine. As' Brahmanism began to exercise 
a stronger hold over the community, and the higher classes grew more 
powerful, greater restrictions came in course of time to be placed on tbc 
mutual intercourse of different classes. And accordingly we have, at 
this day, castes which, as will be seen in the sequel, are distinct 
communities in themselves, each having a social world of its own, within 
which its sphere of action is most rigidly confined. 

Modern castes, especially the higher ones, are very compact bodies, 
held together by bonds which, it would not be perhaps quite correct to 
characterise as indissoluble, are yet such as cannot be broken through 
with impunity in the present state of i)opular feeling. There arc social 
lines of demarcation separating each of the classes, which, though not 
easily distinguishable by strangers, are still sufficiently understood by 
members of each caste for all practical purposes of life. Of the 
numerous restrictions which fence them, the most important, and, at 
the same time, the most stringent, are in respect of—1st, eating and 
drinking ; 2nd, formation of matrimonial alliances ; and, .3rd, practical 
observances in regard to the doctrine of touch. The non-observance 
of these and other restrictions exposes a member of a caste to the penalty 
of excommunicatibn. 

In the absence of any authentic or connected acconnts of 
castes during the long interval which separates modern Hindu society 
from the period of Manu*s Code, we are left to grope in the dark as 
to the various phases which the institution assumed during the 
successive epochs when Brahmanism was on the decline; when the 
Buddliist religion gained ascendancy over popular forms of belief; and 
when, again, the revival of Brahmanical forms of worship became para- 

14 ras 
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mount throughout the country. It seems highly probable that the 
effect of these and other potent forces working on the society was at first 
to multiply its divisions, and subsequently to confirm the social separa¬ 
tion by the compactness which they assumed. Though Buddhism de¬ 
clined, and, in course of time, became extinct from the land, Jainism— 
an offshoot of Buddhism—has continued to this day to flourish in Gujarat 
and other provinces of India. This has had no small share in multi¬ 
plying castes. During the period of Mahomedan rule in India also, 
among the other jiolitical forces which were at work, the conversion of 
Hindus to the Mahomedan faith received very active support from the 
rulers. And wc have this day communities like tiie Borahs, Khojas, 
Memons, &c., who are no more than Hinduized Mahomedans, 

One reason why no progress has been made in obtaining a satisfactory 
account of modern castes is to be found in the very summary manner in 
which the subject is disposed of by writers on Hindu Law. In treatises 
on the Dharma-Sastras, for instance, we find their authors, down to the 
latest date, adhering to the traditional classification. All rules and 
precepts enjoined in these lavk^-hooks under the respective heads /^chAr 
(Religious Observances), Vyavahur (Law and Custom), and Prdyasnhit 
(Penance), have been given in reference to the different sections of Hindu 
society, as if the component elejnents of that society, down to tliis day, 
were only four, and no more, and that the numerous tribes and castes 
found at the present day were still referable to one or other of its prin¬ 
cipal divisions. Now, it may he acknowledged that, so far as the 
Brahmans arc concerned, the old classification would hold good. 
Divided and subdivided as the Brahmans are into numerous tribes and 
castes (and they are more so in Gujarat than in any other part of India), 
they seem, upon the whole, to have, at all times, and in all parts of 
the country, formed a class distinct and distinguishable from the rest of 
the Hindu population, and have preserved the purity of their race intact, 
with, perhaps, the best and worst features of their class. They are still 
the predominant castes in Hindu society. The duties assigned to them 
by Manu of learning and teaching the Vedas, of offering sacrifices and 
ofliciating at the sacrificial rites, and of mating and receiving gifts, are 
to this day performed by them, and, of late, by them exclusively. As 
a warrior class the Kshatriyas have mostly ceased to exist. Neither the 
protection of subjects, nor the offering of sacrifices, nor the study of the 
Vedas, forms, or is considered to form, a part of the religious duty of 
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those who, like tlfe Rajputs, still claim to rank among the descendants 
of the Kshatriyas of yore, except by a very small class. Even where the 
above are considered to be their essential duties, such duties have seldom, 
if ever, been performed by the Rajputs at the present day. Again, 
Kshatriya as many of the reigning houses in llajputaiia, Gujardt, 
Kithidvdd and Kachh are, and claiming, as they do, to trace their de¬ 
scent from the Solar and Lunar dynasties, there can be little doubt, I 
think, that, excepting perhaps a few, many of the so-called Rajput 
tribes of the present day exhibit characteristics which, to say the least, 
are a very wide departure from those of Manu’s Kshatriyas. 

The Brahma Kshatriyas of Gujardt, and the Bhattis, from whom 
the Bhatids of Bombay and Kachh trace their descent, also lay claim to 
a Kshatriya origin. It is often difttcult, as observed in a previous part, 
to identify the bulk of other castes with any one of Manu’s principal 
divisions. While claims arc often put forward by many of them to be 
ranked in the category of or twice-born classes, they are as often, 
and with perhaps equal vehemence, resisted by the superior classes.* In 
Gujardt the Vanias or Banyans claim to be regarded as a purely Vaisya 
class. They even go further, and reckon themselves as next only to 
Brahmans, leaving the small class claiming to be the representatives of 
Kshatriyas behind them. Yet some of the common attributes assigned to 
the twice-born classes by Maim arc wanting in them. As a matter of 
fact, they do not undergo the Vimnayana Samk&rs, or ceremonies 
connected with the putting on of the sacrificial cord; nor, as a con¬ 
sequence of not undergoing the rites, do they wear the YajnopatiU 
the common symbol of a dpijfa.f Again, they neither study the Vedas 
nor are permitted to perform the sacrificial rites. They arc un¬ 
doubtedly the great trading and banking class in Gujarat, Kdthiavdd, 
and Kachh, where they are known by the general appellation of 
“AfuAfl/aw,” or “great people.” In modern times, however, the 
profession of a Vanik by no means constitutes any claim to identity 
with Manu’s Vaisyas. Many other classes there are in Gujardt who, 
though they put on the sacred thread and assert their right to be 


* InstOinces of this are very oomiaoQ ia Hindu society, 
f In the Dekkau and other parte of India, the Banyans do put on the thread, 
80 that the wearing of the sacrificial cord by a Hindu ia no indication of his 
being a momber of the Brahmanical castes. 
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ranked among tlic Brahraanical dosses, are looked still upon as inferior 
to them. 

xV change, however, is rapidly coming over caste feelings, ondcr 
the inllueucc of Western culture and civilization. It is of the gravest 
import to the future well-being of Hindu society. Education of the 
highest kind is now open to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
can avail themselves of it, irrcs[)ed;ive of caste, colour, or creed* 
Merit ami competency are becoming more potent instruments of 
worldly advancement than rank or social position. Rigid as the 
tmnds which hold castes together apjwar to he, tliere arc not wanting 
signs at the present day indicating that the limits of rigidity have been 
reached, and a turn towards the looscniiig of the serrew has already 
commenced. The forces which have conspired to maintain the social 
equililM'iiim arc fast beginning to grow weaker, and the future of castes- 
has already become a problem of the day. No question connected with 
the future of Hindu society, however, requires greater caution to deal 
with, or demands a wider knowledge of the world and of the pre¬ 
dominant forces which actuate human nature,—no question, it seems, 
staiuls more in need of being looked at or approached from a feeling of 
rcs[>ect for the prejudices of the people. It must be remembered also 
that wlw'reas the destructive forces, op[)osed as they are and will be, will 
take less time to accomplish tlicLr work, those of reconstruction are- 
very slow processes indeed, Hindu society is not a mass oi inert body, 
capable, like clay, ofl)ciug moulded into as convenient forms and shapes 
as all artlxan may desire. It Jias to be dealt with in a way which makes 
the greatest demands iqton the practical wisdom and sagacity of those 
wlio undertake the work. That re^constnicted it will be admits of 
little doubt when we look to surrouivling circumstances; hut the ques¬ 
tion is how to do it, what to avoid, and what to receive. 

There is, jKjrhaps, no other pro^dnee of India which exhibits a greater 
variety and multiplicity of castes than the fertile land of Gujarat, No¬ 
where, perhaj>s, have the A'ryans developed their social organization 
into such an intricate labyrinth as here. Amongst the Brahmans the 
divisions generally accepted constitute eighty-four castes. But if we 
take the Brahmanical castes as we dnd them at this day, the number 
is more than a liiindred. The same remark holds true of ** Vaniis,” 
who have their chaunUi or 84 castes. Eighty-four is a mystic number, 
like five, nine, &c.: for where the number of existing castes do not 
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come np to 84, we have castes from other provinces, having but few 
representatives in Gnjarat, imported into calculation to make up the 
number. Accordingly, it is not surprising that lists of castes from 
different parts of Gujarat Proper, Katliiuv^d, and Kachh should vary. 
Again, the Rajputs alone constitute 99 castes. The Brahma Kshatriyas, 
Khattris, and Bhatius are classes widely different from the Rajputs. 
The Kdyasthas form a pretty important class iu Surat, Broach, 
and Ahmaddbad districts. The Kunbis, who form the bulk of the 
agricultural classes, arc divided into three branches—Lewd, Kudwa, and 
Anjand. As we descend lower in the scale of society, we meet with 
castes more or less professional. In their case it is difficult to marb 
with nicety tribal* distinctions from those arising out of professions or 
trades, different castes often following the same calling. There are, 
however, professional castes in every large village, town, or district. 

The list of castes and their subdivisions given below must be con- 
fiidered provisional, being subject to modifications as inquiry extends. 
In submitting it to the Society, .the object chiefly kept hi view is to 
give the names of those castes and subdivisions only which have a 
distinct recognition in Hindu society, and which exhibit sufficiently 
wide differences in social intercourse to deserve separate mention. 

I.—BRAHMANICAL TRIBES. 

A.— Bra'hmans. 

Fint Group, comprising 6 subdivisions of Nagar Brahmans. 


1. 

Vadnagnra Nagar 

... i 


srrirT. 

2. 

Visainagard 

» • 

• • • 

>> 

}> 

3. 

Sathodara 

H * 

• •. 


n 

4. 

Prasnord 

• 

... 

>1 


5. 

Krisnord 

• 

$9 

... ■jiw>irtr 

tt 


6. 

Ghitrodd 

• « • 

... fMrsr 


}> 


Second Group, comprising 3 subdivisions of V'diehya Brahmans. 

7. Siddhpdrd. 1 also known as 1 

8. Sihora ... J Sahasra U'dichyas. ft^rcr- / 

9. Tolakiyd U'dichya.TicjRfrqr 

Third Group, comprising 6 subdivisions of Modha Brahmans, 

13. Trivedi Modha. ^ 5{nff»r. 

11. Chdturvedi do.„ „ 
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12. 

Aglarasanu Modha ... 

... ^|4 sTT?r®r. 

13. 

Dhinoju 

• • • • • • 

... r^^pfT'Srr* tt i> 

14. 

Jethi 

• • • • • • 

... ^r^r. tt i» 

15. 

Tandala or 

Tdndaljd... 

... 7rf?3T (fTf?z?3rr-) 


Fourth Group, of 13 subdivisions of Br&hmans. 

16. 

Sacliord 

• • • • • • 

... umu. 

17. 

U'dambard 

• • • • • • 

... 

18. 

Narsapdra 

• • • • • • 

... ’TIGTJU*. 

19. 

Valadara or 

Vadiidard 

• 

... 

. 20. 

Pangora 

• • • • • • 

... 

21. 

Nadodaru 

• • • • • • 

... 5rf5rf^. 

22. 

Girnara . . 

• • • • • • 

... HlidKI. 

23. 

Soniapdra 

• • • • • • 

... 

24. 

Harsord 

• • • • • • 

... • 

25. 

Sajodhara 

• • » • • • 

•.. UjTMTT. 

20. 

Gangapiitrd 

• • • • ■ • 

... 

27. 

Modhamaitra 

... 14 ^ *11. 

28. 

Gomitra 

• • • • • • 

... 



Fifth Group, of 7 subdivisions. 

29. 

^ri Gaud 

• • • • • • 

... ’sfrulT or 

30. 

Gurjar Gaud... 

... 

31. 

Karbedil 

• 

• • • • • • / 

... "^1 • 

32. 

Wilyadd 

« • • • • ■ 

... ^pTsr- 

33. 

Bhat Mcwadd 

... Hsrwgr. 

34. 

Trawadi Mewadd 

... ^ i • 

35, 

Dravidd 

• • • • • • 

... . 



Sixth Group, of 11 subdivisions. 

36. 

Deshwdl 

• % « • • • 

... . 

37. 

Kdyakwal 

• a • • • • 

... cr*i4r4io4. 

38. 

Rodhwdl 

• • • • • • 

... il4'««|oo. 

39. 

Kheddwdl 

# * • • • a 

... , 

40. 

Sindhuwdl 

• 

• • • « • • 

... 

41. 

Palliwal 

• • • • • « 

... Hinqiob. 

42. 

Gomtiwdl 


... . 

43. 

Intawdl 

• • ■ ■ • • 

... f3W. 

44. 

Medatdwdl 
• • 

• • « • • • 

... *('Sdl®tloJ • 

45. 

Gayawdl 

• • • • * • 

... *1*1141®** 
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46. 

Agastyawal 

■ • • 

... ... 3TU'tr*i41o4. 

47. 

Pretwal 

• • • 

. 

48. 

Yajnikwsil 

• • • 

... . • . . 

49. 

Ghadwal 

• • • 

... ... 

50. 

Pd^wdl ' 

« • • 

... ... Jviqloj. 

51. 

U'ndwal 

• • • 


52. 

Bajwal 

• • • 

• •• aA* 


Seventh Groups of 9 subdivisions. 

53. 

Kanojid 

• • • 

... ... 4r*t[3Tj^Tr • 

54. 

Sarvarid 

• • • 

.^jR^arr. 

55. 

Kandolid * 

• • ■ 

... ••• 

56. 

Karkhelia 

• « • 

. 

57. 

Parwalid 


... ... 

58. 

Sorathid 


. 

59. 

Tangmodid 

• ■ • 

. 

60. 

Sanothid 

• •• 


61. 

Vansvaddha 

• • • 

... ... 



Eighth 

Group, of 9 subdivisions- 

62. 

Moidld 

• * 

• • • 

. ^THTcffr- 

63. 

Zdrold 

• • • 

••• 

64. 

Rayapald 


■ • • ■ • • * 

65. 

Kapild 

• • • 

... ... ^FPflHr* 

66. 

Akshayamangald 

. 

67. 

Gdgali 

• • • 

• A* 

68. 

Napd 

■ • • 

• •A ^("^SSTa 

69. 

.Andvald 

• •• 

. 3^414^1'. 

70. 

6rfmdl{ 

« • • 

••• 



Ninth Groupf of 2 subdivisions. 

71. 

Vdimikd 

t • • , 

... ... 41"^. 

72. 

Ndradika 

• • • 

. 



Tenth Groups of 2 subdivision^. 

73. 

Kalingd 

• « • 

• A • • • • ^ 1 rt 11 • 

74. 

Telinga 

• « • 

■ ••• • 


Meventh Groupt a/3 subdiomom 
... 5TPk. 


75 . Bh^rgava 

70. Malvl ■ 


• •• 
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Twelfth Groupt of 3 subdivisions. 


77. 

Nanddvand. ... 

• • • 

• 

... •r^'TT^rr. 

78. 

Bharthand. ... 

« • ■ 

... HT^IFTT. 

79. 

Pusbkarnd. ... 

• • • 

... 3^^KW. 


Thirteenth Group^ of 9 subdivisions 

80. 

Sdrasvat 

• • • 

... ^HTTWcT. 

81. 

Khaddya^ ... 

• • • 

... ^3’3PTcTr. 

82. 

Mdru... 

« • • 

... 

83. 

Pahimd 

• • • 

... ^*rr. 

*81. 

Chovisd. 

« • ■ 

... '^'r^uT* 

85. 

Jdmbu. 

• ■ • 

t 

• • ■ vjf 

86. 

Marathi 

■ • • 

... didV* 

87. 

Padhichd 

4b 'a • 

... 

88. 

Laldt... 

• • « 

... BrtTST. 


B.—Mixed Classes. 


a. Bralima Kahatriyas. ... W5(r^r- 
h. Bhattis or Bhdtids. ... 
c. Rajputs ... ... ... 

{Thirty-six principal classes of Rajputs.) 

1, Siiryavansi, or the Solar Race, 


2. 

Chandravansi, or 

the 

Lunar 


Race 

* * * 

... 

3. 

JddavavanKi ... 

• • • 

... 

4. 

Kachhwdhd ... 


... ^F^SRTfr. 

5. 

Parmdr. 

• • « 

... 

6. 

Tiiwdr 

■ • • 

... 

7. 

Chahuwdn ... 

• • • 

... 

8. 

Solauki 

• • • 

... 

9. 

Chandel. 


... 

10. 

Sildr ... 

• • • 

... ^tespr* 

11. 

Ahhivar 

« • • 

... 

12. 

Dahimd 

• • • 

... 

13. 

Mukwdud 

« • • 

... H^»3iprr. 

14. 

Gohil. 

• ■ • 

... 

15. 

Guhilot 

• « • 

• •• 

16. 

Chdvadd 

• • • 

... ^STTf^. 
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17. 

Padhiir 

• • t • • • 

••• H<4K" 

18. 

Rathod 

• • • b • » 

— (1^. 

19. 

Devadii 

• • • « » • 

.. • ^1 . 

20. 

Tank... 

• » b • • • 

... 

21. 

Si'ndhava 

• • 1 • • • 

... 

22. 

Aniga... 

f • • • • b 

... 3TJfrir. 

23. 

Yotika 

• • • • • • 

... 

21. 

Pratihar 

• • * • • » 

... 

25. 

Padhikhat 

• b • » • • 

... 

26. 

Karntpal or Kathis ... 

... Tr^’®hl. 

27. 

Kotwiil 

, ... ... 

... . 

28. 

Ildn... 

• • • t • • 

... 

29. 

Ilada... 

• • • • • • 

... rr^r., 

30. 

Goiid... 

% • • • • • 

... itiT. 

31. 

Kainad or 

Jethava ... 

... 

32. 

Jat ... 

a » • a • • 

... jf?. 

33. 

Dhydnpal 

a • • a • • 


34. 

Lakum 

a • a a • • 

... Hpr. 

3.5. 

Rajprd 

a • • a • a 

... ^r^rqr^s’. 

36. 

Kalchhar 

a • a a a a 

... qrffiJT. 


The Vahivanch&s or Ilajput genealogists truce the Rajputs to five 
original families ;—The Parraars, the Bi.thods, the Yadava or Jadavns, 
the (yhawans, and thb Solankis, each of which has the following 
branches:— 


Parmurs have 

35 

branches. 

Rdpiods „ 

13 

do. 

Yadavas „ 

20 

do. 

Chahuwdns „ 

24 

do. 

Solankis „ 

7 

do. 

Total. 

99 branches. 


d. The Banyans or Vdnids. 
{Eighty-four castes of Vdnids or Banyans) 
First Group, of IG castes. 

1. ^ri Srlmjlli .*4t 

2. Sn-Mali . 

3. Agarvil . 

1G r as 
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4. 

Anerval 

. 

5. 

Atbarji 

... ... 3TT<J 

6. 

Architvill 

.3TR=^fnT®‘. 

7. 

Orval 

.arrc^. 

8. 

Osval 

... ... 

9. 

Anclora 

... ... ^T^fT'Cr. 

10. 

Katherval 

... ... 

1). 

Kap6l 

... ... ^^TfST. 

12. 

Karbera 

.^Irr. 

13. 

Kakalia 

. 

14. 

Kajotivnl 

... - ... ^fTRfrrf^ras'. 

15. 

Kortaval 

.^r<:sRr?7- 

16. 

Kamboval ... 

... ... oR'afftn^ • 


Second Group, of 4 auhdirisions 

17. 

Khadayata 

... ... ijTS’piHr • 

18. 

Khatarval 

... ... t^TrTRn^" 

19. 

Khiclii 

... ... • 

20. 

Khandevul 

... ... y . 


Third Crouji, of 3 subdirisions, 

21. 

Gnsora 

... ... {.r* 

22. 

Gujarval 

... ... <|ji 

23. 

Goyalval 

... ... 


T'ourth Group, of ,5 subdivisions 

24. 

Naftik 

• • • * • • ^f^TTr^FT* 

2.5. 

Narsinhapara 

••• ••• 

26. 

Ntigar 

... 5rrnr* 

27. 

Nagadni 

• • "TT^Tcfr * 

28. 

Naghora 

. •« • ■ • *1 r vj • 


Fifth Group, of 2 subdivisions- 

29. 

Chitrodfi 


30. 

Cliehetraval ... 

. 


Sixth Group, of 7 subdivisions. 

31. 

Jhiirola 

... ... oF^Tirtsr* 

32. 

Jiraiival 

... ... 3fiT?r^rf5’‘ 

33. 

Jailval ■ ... 

. 

34. 

J 61X1^ ... ... 

... • • • Hr» 
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35. 

Jambu 

f •• 

... 3rf. 

36. 

Jhaliyara 

• • • 

••• ?l|rt|4||'{l. 

37. 

Thakarval ... 


... 


Seventh Group, of 5 suhdivmom. 

38. 

Didu. 

• • • 

... 

39. 

Dindoria. 

• * • 

... 

40. 

Disaval. 

• • 

. • • ' 

41. 

Terotd. 

• • • 

... 6‘rr?r 

42. 

Tipora. 


... 'rrT'TRF. 


Eighth Group, of 2 suhdimionH 

43. 

Dasara. 

•« ■ 

. •. . 

44. 

Doilval. 

• • • 

... 


Ninth Group, 

o/ 13 subdivisions. 

45. 

Padraord. 

* • • 

..* • 

40. 

Palevdl. 

• • • 


47. 

PuShkarval ... 

• a • 

... 

48. 

Pancham vdl —Pdiiclid.... 

... 'NwrT—’ tN'. 

49. 

Bativard. 

• • • 

... 

50. 

Baruri. 

■ • • 

... 

51. 

Bais... 

• • • 

... ' 

52. 

Bagria . 

• • • 

... 

53. 

Bdbarvdl Babar... 

a • a 

... 

.54. 

Bdmanval ... 

a • • 

... 

55. 

Bdlinivdl 

• a • 

... ^FBTfr^rjy. 

56. 

Bahor . 

• ■ • 

... wr. 

57. 

Bednord . 

• a a 

... ^»rr^T. 


Tenth Group, of 4 subdivisions. 

58. 

Bhdgervdl ... 

a a • 

... 

59. 

Bhdrijd . 

• • • 

... Jirdr^rr. 

60. 

Bhugarvdl ... 

a • a 

... ^J»TC4T?5-. 

61. 

Bhangadd ... 

a • • 

•.. ^0 "SI. 


Eleventh Group, o/lO subdivisions 

62. 

Me^atdvdl ... 

t • a 

... . 

63. 

Mdnatvdl. 

f • a 

... 'RF*ld4|rt• 

64. 

Mdd ... 

t • • 

... JTT?. 
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05. 

Mhewada. 

... ^ 13^1. 

GO. 

Mihiriii. 

... 

07. 

Mangord. 

... 

08. 

Manddhiil. 


oy. 

Modha. . 

• • • ^ i Co • 

70. 

Mdndalia 

... jrfTwrarr. 

71. 

Mandora . 

.. 3ttr^r. 


Twelfth Group, 

of subdivisions> 

72. 

l^ad,.. .. ... *•. 

... rt| i* 

. 7.3. 

Lddisuka 

... 

74. 

Lingdyet. 

... fffirrqTT. 

75. 

Vavdda. 

« 

... 

70. 

Stabi... 

... ??r^. 

77. 

Siirarwdl. 

... 

78. 

Sirkcra. 

... m<.4>vf* 

79. 

8oui.... ... ... 

... 

80. 

SojatWiil. 

... ^rrsnrsrrsr. 

81. 

... ... 

... ur^^'rarr. 

82. 

Solidrwi'd . 

... 

83. 

Sachora. 

... ur^v'r. 

81. 

llarsora. 

... rr^rr- 


e. OruEK Castbs, 

CHiEfLY Traders. 

1. 

Kuyastha . 

... 

2. 

Lolland 

... tTfCRf. 

3. 

Bhafisdli . 

... 


II.-NOX-BRAIIMANICAL CLASSES. 


a. ArTIZANS, M.\NUIAtrrURKRS, AND Shopkebpkhs* 

1. 

Soni or Goldsmiths, 



a- Mdstan . 

'... mm-T- 


Trdga<t. 

... 


c. ^rimdli. 

... ’iftJTrafr. 


d. Maru 

... 

2. 

Kansard ... 

... Braziers or Coppersmiths. 

3. 

Sutar ... 

ff. Vaidya. 

5. Panrholi. 

... Carpenters. 
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4. 

Lohiir 

BrflT 

Blacksmitbs. 

5. 

Kadiya 


Bricklayers. 

6. 

Salat ... ... 


Masons, 

/. 

Ozii or Kumbliar 

Potters. 

8. 

Birzi ... 


Tailors. 

9. 

Navi, Ilajiun, or 

' Valund ... 

^ 4[, fsrrRT 3TW • Barbers. 

0. 

Sulvi or Khattri, 


Weavers. 

1. 

Bhawsdr or Clihipa 

HTTTrr 3TH’4^r Calico-printers. 

2. 

Galiari 


ludigo-dyer.s. 

3. 

Saraiya or Sikalgara 

Polishers 


• 


of Iron in.striyuents. 

4. 

(Miiidgad 

HfJeTir 

Manufacturers of elepbant-teetb 




bangles. 

1.5. 

Barodia 

H^rtrqr- 

1 

6. 

llajbhara 

xnrm . 


.7. 

Kamalia 

^Hrr'^^qr. 


18. 

Sargadia 



19. 

Bhddbhutiu 

HTiyirr- 



h. 

Agkicui.turai. Classes. 

1. 

Kimbi 


.. Cultivators. 

2. 

Mall. 


,. Gardeners. 

3. 

Kachhiya 


. Vegetable-sellers. 

4. 

TamVoU 


. Bctcl-leaf-sellera. 


c . Bards, Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Buffoons, &c. 


1. Bhat or Vahivanchii 

2. Cliaran . 

3. Gaiidhriiva or Gandrilp ... 

4. Bhavaya or TurgfUa 

r>. Nat or Bajam'a . 

6. Pawaya. 

7. Hijdi . 

8. Bhdn^ . 

9. Mull or Jetlii . 

10. Gadrii . 


Hr? arw Bards. 

itvrt or iftTT. Singers. 

Iffrnr 3TW HWSffT* Players. 

H? ^TW H^r^frHT- llo])e-daucers 

qw- T 

ffir?r- > Buffoons. 

-4s. J 

3TW Gymnasts, 
irr^^r. 
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d. Labouring Classes. 

1. Gola 

• • • • • • ^||riT ■ 

... Grain-pounders. 

2. Khdrwa 

• •• ••• I3'R4r» 

... Ship’s crew. 

3. Bhof 

. ’rrf'. 

... Palkhi-bearers. 

4, Dhobi 

. v^r^t- 

... Watermen. 

5. Bhisti 

. 

... W ater-bearers. 

C. Bhandari 
« • 

. 

... Toddv-collectors. 

•r 

7. Mdcchis 

. wr. 

... Fishermen. 


e . Sects of Devotees and Religious Mendicants 


1. 

Gosain 

• • ■ 


2. 

Daudi. 


V. • • ■ 

3. 

Jogi or Yogi 

• • • 

... afpft arm ifpfr. 

4. 

Tridandi 

• • » 

... 

5. 

Aghori 

« • « 

... 

G. 

Sanyasi or Sw'ami ... 

... 3TW 

7. 

raramhansa ... 

• * • 

... 

8. 

Valragi 

• • • 

... 

9. 

Bharatliari ... 

• • • 

... 

10. 

Digambara ... 

« « • 

.. • 

11. 

Jaugam 

• • • 

... sfirir. 

12. 

Bralimachuri... 

• • • 

... sTST^rCt. 

13. 

Abdhuta 

• # • 

... 

14. 

TJddsi 

• • • 

... 

15. 

Kapdli 

• • * 

... 

J6. 

Tcliydraja ... 

• • • 

... 

17. 

Bahurupi 

» • « 

... 

18. 

Gorji... 

• ■ • 

... nrrsfr 

19. 

A'rjii... 


... arrrsrr. 

20. 

^iwda 

• • • 

... 


/. 

Messengers, Attendants. 

1. 

Rdwaliva 

• » 

• a ■ 

... TlfaSPir. 

2. 

Waghari ., 

• •• 

... strafr. 


g .. Workers in Leather. 

1. MocM: jfpflf. Shoemakers. 3, Dufgar. 

2. Chamar, Chdniadia, 

or Khdlp^. 
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* h. Shephkrds. 

1. Abira. 2. Bliarwa(l or Rabari HIigT? 

t. Infkrior Classes. 

1. pheda or Mehetar. tr^irtrrc 4. Sindhwa. |%kr^- 

2. Olgana or Bbangi. 3Tr?riTPTr aiW ’t’ft' Turi. 

3. Garoda. »T<r^r* 


III.—ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 


1. 

Koli, Dbilr^il, 


8 

I’alaiiiya 

{T?5rr»fRr- 


Pagi, Kotval. 


9. 

Vagbri. 


2. 

Bbill. 


lOi 

Cliodbra. 


3. 

Naikra. 

»TR?^sr* 

, 11. 

Dbodia. 


4. 

Diibla. 

ndf. 

12. 

Naik. 

^rr-q^. 

5. 

Kalipuruja. 

^nTnw* 

13. 

A'gri. 


6. 

Bhauda. 

iil* 

14. 

Magpela. 


7. 

Dhaogar. 

vr5r»Tc. 
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Art. XI.— I\'oie on a Letter from Mr. Grant Duff to the late 
Mr. II. E. Goldsniid, Bombay Oiull Seroire, recounting the 
circumstances under which the former wrote his History of 
the Marathiis. By James Tayloe, Honorary Secretary 
to tho Society. 


Road 8th August 1872. 


At a meeting of this Society held on the 14th March 1867,* the 
subject of the collection and publication of original and authentic 
documents elucidative of Marathi history (if such could be met with) 
was under consideration, and in the course of the discussion remarks 
were made by one or two members, of deserved influence, to the effect 
that Mr. Grant Duff”s History of the Marnthas hardly deserved the 
authority generally conceded to it, because it did not always specify 
the authorities on which the statements it contained were based. It 
was pointed out in the course of the discussion that this was altogether 
a misapprehension, as Mr. Grant Duff, in the prefiice to his History, 
stated in a very definite manner the sources whence lie drew his in¬ 
formation, and the authorities on which his History rested. After 
referring to the researches of the indefatigable Orine,” and the subse¬ 
quent labours of Mr. Scott Warinj;, Mr, Grant Duff, in his preface, 
proceeds to remark that “ circumstances placed me in situations which 
at once removed many of the obstacles which those gentlemen en¬ 
countered, and threw materials within my reach which had been pre¬ 
viously inaccessible.” 

At the meeting referred to, when taking part in the discussion and 

snpporting tho views expressed by the then President, the Honourable 

Mr. Justice Newton, I took occasion to state that I had in my possession 

information, on the authority of Mr. Grant Duff himself, which showed 

in a striking manner how he became possessed of materials of the 

highest value which were “previously inaccessible,” and on which 

materials his Historv was based. 

' • . 

The information to which I alluded, (though I did not at the time 
mention it) is given in a letter written by Mr. Grant Duff himself to tfie 

• Vide Trooeedings, p. rii. vol. IX. Society’s Journal. 
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late Mr. 11. E. doldsmid, of the Bombay Civil Service; of this letter 
I possess a copy made by myself, aud the original came into my hand 
in this wise. 

Towards the end of the month of Ortoher IS.ll, at the time the 
Bombay Quarterly Jterieio was ])rojected, but more than two months 
before the appearance of the first number, T had a conversation with 
Mr. Goldsmid (who was then Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay) about the project, about getting contributions for it on Indian 
topics, and so on. The sul|ject of the Maratlias, their liistory and their 
literature, turned up, and I remarked it was a pity there was no new't 
edition of Mr. Grant Duff's History, which I said I knew had been 
long out of ju’int at the jiublishers’, and that it was difiicult to procure a 
copy now. “ Oh,” be replied, as if taking jj, special interest in the subject, 

Mr. Andor.son* was speaking to me ou this subject tin; otlun' day,—if 
you tlunk of doing anytliing you had bettor speak to him first; but 1 
told him that if anytliing was done, I tliought the Ilistorv should be 
eoiitiiined to the aimexatiou of Satara, and in that matter 1 fear we 
[meaning the British Govorumeut] will not show well.” He immedi¬ 
ately went on to remark, “But 1 suggested this very thing lo Mr. Grant 
Duff himself, in a letter I wu’otc to him on the siihject when I Avas at 
home ou furlough in l8-l;)-(i, and received a very interesting letter from 
liim in reply; I shall be glad to show it to you if you like.” I thanked 
him for his kind offer, saying 1 should like much to see it. The next 
day he sent me the letter in an envelope with his compliments. I w'as 
greatly interested in the contents of the letter, aud after a careful perusal 
of it I wrote a note to Mr. Goldsmid at the Secretariat, asking permission 
to make a copy of it, not for publication, hut for my ])rivatc information 
in the event of doing anything about a reprint of the History. He at 
once wrote back, in the offhand way that was characteristic of hini, 
“ Do anything you like, only send me back the original when you are 
done with it.” I thereupon made the copy of the letter which I now 
lay before this meeting, and returned the original to Mr. Goldsmid. 

I saw him a week or two afterwards, when he again returned to the 
subjectj)f Mr. Grant Duffs work. He told me that it had been his 

* The late Bev. Philip Andoreon, M.A., anthor of Tlte English in Wegtern India, 
first editor and one of the principal contributors to the BomhCiy Quarterly Ue- 
vi6V3. Mr. Anderson was also a Yico-Prosidont of this Society and took great 
interest in its aSairst 
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constant companion in the Deccan and the South Maratha Country' 
when he was engaged on the New Revenue Survey (so well known by 
his own name and that of bis able coadjutor, Captain, now Sir George, 
Wingate), and it was because of the sense he entertained of the service 
the book had been to himself that be, when in England, wrote to Mr. 
Grant Duff, though a stranger to him at the time, to urge the bringing 
out of a new edition, which he said would be a boon to the junior 
servants employed in the Maratha districts of Western India. 

When I liad this conversation with Mr. Goldsmid, he had already 
begun to suffer from the illness that so soon afterwards proved fatal, 
‘in November he took a trip to the Persian Gulf and returned somewhat 
improved in health, hut the imjjrovcment did not last; in December ho 
was persuaded to take another trip to sea, and left Bombay with the 
intention of proceeding as far as Suez, hoping to return by the next 
mail steamer, but his state of health became worse, and lie proceeded 
as far as Cairo, where he arrived in a state of exhaustion, only to die,— 
and so passed away one of the ablest servants in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment the Government of Bombay ever had. I well remember the 
intelligence of Mr. Goldsmid’s death being received iii Bombay by the 
mail which arrived towards the end of January 185.5. It was on a 
Sunday morning: I had gone down to the Bunder to hear the latest 
' news as the jiassengers lauded, for it was the time of the war in the 
Crimea, and news of every fresh event excited deep interest. But the 
news that saddened the few present on that occasion was the intelligence 
of Mr. Goldstiiid’s deatli at Cairo. When I was returning I met Lord 
El])hinstone’s private secretary, Mr. Adam, hurrying down to the 
steamer; he stopped with me for a minute to discuss the news, and in 
reference to Mr. Goldsniid’s death said, “ What a loss to the pubh'c 
service!” 

I should mention that I published tlie substance of Mr. Grant Duffs 
letter in an article which t wrote on the Marathas and their history in 
the Bombay Saturday Renew shortly after the meeting of the Society 
above referred to. 

It was then that it was suggested to me by the late President 
of the Society, and others, that the letter had so much value his¬ 
torically that it ought to be published in the Society’s Journal with 
any remarks I might think fit to make regarding it. I quite con¬ 
curred in this* view, though I have been longer in carrying it out than 
I intended. I believe the members generally will admit that this 
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letter—giving an account by the author himself of the circumstances 
under which he wrote the history of the most remarkable native power 
that has existed in Western India in modern times, and that history 
itself perhaps the most valuable work that has been written on a 
special portion of Indian history—will do honour to the Society’s Journal 
in finding a place there. 


Letter from J. Grant Duff, Esq. (author of the “ History of the 

• Mahrattas”), to E. H. Goldsmid, Esq., Bombay Civil Service. 

Eden by Banff, January 30^A, 1846. ■ 

. . . . As to a second edition, about ten years ago, in conse¬ 

quence of repeated suggestions on the subject—for I had individually 
no pleasure in recurring to it—I wrote trf the publishers, Longman and 
Co., but their reply was not so encouraging as to induce me to begin 
recasting many ill-written j)a8sage8, which I sometimes thought of, but 
had always some more immediate object of interest or business. 

I am aware that it cannot be purchased even of booksellers ; but 
even if the publishers now wished it, I should be much more inclined— 
though I could not now he bothered re-writing—to ])ubli8h a second 
edition on testimonials such as yours than from any other consideration 
whatever. 

I think your suggestion very good, what you propose would tnake 
it more portable and better fitted to the end I had in view. 

Your intL-rcst in the work, and in case you should ever become an 
Indian author, leads me to tell you something of its origin and progress. 

It ought, and perhaps would, have been undertaken by Mr. Elphin- 
stone had he not so «oon then removed from the Deccan to Bombay. 
I began to collect materials at his (Mr. E.’s) and Sir Thomas Munro’s 
suggestion, least we should lose the only chance of recovering the records 
of a very extraordinary power, the history of which was only known in 
a very superficial manner. As I went on collecting, I was obliged to 
unite the fragments in order to ascertain what was wanted, and I soon 
found myself obliged to employ agents, not, merely witliin the confines 
of Maharashtra, but all over India. 

I wrote the greater part of the work when otherwise working twelve 
and fourteen hours daily without intermission (and of what sort you 
know), whilst some of the gentlemen with me, who had their full share 
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of public business, particularly Mr. W. R. Morris, stHl in the Service, 
most zealously assisted in translatinji; the mass of materials which were 
selected fi'om a still larger mass, read over without discovering a single 
fact on which we could depend. To account for some apparently very 
careless passages, I must tell you that I was subject to very severe 
headaches, which at last became very agonizing, returning every fifth 
day, and lasting from six to sixteen hours at a time, requiring me to 
w'ork with wet cloths girt about my head, aud I always could do hest 
and most as the fit went oif, so tliat I very often was induced to write 
on, upon these occasions, requiring no sleep until next night. 

I was, as might have been expected, driven home; but it was some 
time before I had liCiilih or incliuatiou to get through the task I had 
undertaken. At last I sent the MS. to the late Mr. Murray. It was 
read aud ap])roved of hy the ]>erson to whom he submitted it. I waited 
upon the potentate of AUiemarle. Street, who told me he Avould publish 
the work if I would alter the title. I said “ it was a history of the 
Mahrattas, and only of the Mahrati as.” ‘‘ Who knows anything about 
the Mahrattas “ That’s the reason,” said I, “ the book has heen 
writteu; no one docs know much about them.” “ Well,” rcjdied 
!M»irra\', “ aud who cares to know ? If you call it the Downfall of 
the Moguls, and the Rise of the English, or something of that kind, 
it may do, hut a History of the Mahrattas —that will never sell!” I 
was not in the least discoiu'aged, although 1 too well knew that what 
jMr. Murray said was true, and amongst other drawbacks, although 
India is now beginning to excite a little more interest iii England, no 
ouc can Avrite or s})oak of India as of Europe—the feeling which cheers 
and impels the writer or the orator hy an indescribable f. . sympathy 
is wanting, aud hence the tiresome task which the narration of eients 
purely Indian imposes. Of course I do not mean such narrath'es as 
Orme’s Carnatic, which is more exciting than it could ha^'e been made 
hy the fancy of Dc Foe. I got the MS. laid before Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh, who most kindly, without stopping to finish it, walked from 
Cadogau Place to Paternoster Row (before the days of omnibuses), and 
at his recommendation Longman and Co. immediately wrote to me 
offering to publish it. It went through the press in six weeks, and 
many errors corrected by me escaped the vigilance of the compositor t 
the reason Avas the MS. was too distinctly copied j had it been in such 


* Illegible iu original, 
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an abominably indistinct hand as mine, one of their best men would have 
been selected, but because distinct, I got one of the less experienced. 

The late Mr. Rees was the partner with whom I chiefly communi¬ 
cated. No publisher in London at that time understood the business so 
thoroughly. When calculating the sale, I was surprised when he put 
down a very small proportion for India. The reason he said was 
“ people in India don’t buy— they read, but borrow—and it would be 
long before the Mahratta History would be bought as aii outfit book.” 
Murray was so far quite right—people require to know something 

before thev desire to know more. 

¥ 

The publishers tdbk the risk. The book cost me upwards of £2,000 
before it went to press. The Court of Directors took 10 copies—which 
they would have done ecpially, had it been li Mahratta VoGobulary, and, 
as a general rule, is liberal; but, although I collected all those materials, 
certainly valuable to Government, and gave them an original and most 
valuable map, they never even acknowledged the receipt of the latter. 
They never inquired, and I certainly never stated, that I lost upwards 
of ^1,700 by what I had done, and indeed, excepting a very few, I do 
not suppose any Director or aspirant of that period even oj)encd the 
Mahratta History after they became Directors—a matter of no conse¬ 
quence, excepting as discouraging to such servants of the Company as 
may engage in extraordinary labour, and whom most certainly it is 
their province at least . in order to stimulate others in a like 
course. 

It is not unusual to send copies of new books to the principal 
reviews, and even to make interest, to ensure a favourable notice; but 
I begged Mr. Rees in this case to do nothing of the kind, as time, and 
time only, could prove whether the matter was correct—and that must 
be tried by Indian authority hereafter. I had in the first instance the 
favourable opinion of the best authorities of the period as rcgardc<l my 
facts, and the praise even of a favourable critique was therefore but a 
mere puff—of use principally to tlie booksellers. Mr. Rccs, however, 
quite agreed with me. 

These details, if not useful, may be amusing to you. * * * 

* 

* Illogiblo iu origiaal, 
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Art, Xll.-^^&liv&hana and the 8'&livdhana Saptasati. Bt 
Rao Sa'heb Vishvana'th Na'ra'yan Mandlik. 


fieud 19fch March 1873. 


Sa'litahana, sometimes called Satavahana or Sdtaviliana,is the name 
of the Hindu king after whom the present Saka era current in Mahd* 
rAshtra is named. He is popularly believed to have been descended 
from a Kumhhara, or bricklayer. A legend named &alivdhana-charitraf 
written in MarAthi, has been printed and published, and it gives 
the traditionary account of his birth fiom a virgin aged under four 
years, and his exploits, and the establishment of his era to the south 
of the NarmadA. When a MarAjhA Hindu makes a religious determina 
nation about anything, he has to repeat the period of time that has 
elapsed since the advent of the Kali-yugof the number of the incarnation 
believed to preside over the destinies of the world, the geographical 
position occupied by the performer of the ceremony, and the time with 
reference to the ^AlivAhaua era in the calendar. This is the era generally 
observed to the south of the NarmadA. To the north of that river, 
the Vikramaditya era is observed in most places. 

18 r a s 
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In the popular enumeration of the founders of or eras, 6dliva- 
hana stands the third. Thus, 

aar ff-. prrtraaTPTa?a; ii 
aina aiar^a^a: 

- ?Rr?OT! t?aT: 11 

Translation:— In the Kali age (come) Yudhishthira, Vikrama, (and) 
SdliTahana, afterwards will be the king Vijayabhinandana, then the 
king Nugarjuiia, (and) the sixth Kalki: these six are stated to be the 
makers of sakds or eras. 

The calculators of the current native almanacs describe the places of 
these founders, and the duration of their eras. Thus, beginning with 
the first, Yudhishthira,* he is stated to have lived at Indraprastha 
(supposed to be somewhere near Dehli), and the duration of his era 
to be 3044 years, up to the time of Vikrama of Ujijayini, whose era is 
said to have extended to 135 years, until the advent of ^alivahana 
at Pratishtliana,f whose era will, it is said, last 18,000 years. He will 
be succeeded by the following:— 

(4.) The fourth, Vijayabhinandana, at Vaitarani, % at the junction 
of the Indus; his era 10,000 years. 

(5.) The fifth, Nugaijuna, at Dhardtirtha, in the Gauda country §; 

his era 400,000 years, 

(0.) The sixth, Kalkin, at Karavi'ra-pattana [or Kolhapura], in the 
Karnataka ; his era ,821 years. 


gjnr: ^rruf^r H 

tlxll 

Translation:—Wlion Yudhishthira was linldinfr sway over the earth, Ursa 
major was in the tenth constoUation, MaghA (Be^ulus); the cm of that king was 
3620 years. This differs from the popular tixulition hy 518 years. 

t The modem town of Paithana, on the Goddvarf, in tho Nizfim’s domi* 
nions, E. Long. 75“ 28', N. Lat. 19* 29'. 

} There is no such town in Sindh where the Indus joins tho sea, but proba* 
bly tho place of junction itself is so called. 

§ Adjoins Vangs, or Bengal, Soo the BriAatsaa/n'to of Vardhamflura,Ch. 14, 
T. 7, p. 68, Ottlo, ed. Probably thia is Bohar. One of the districts of the Siz&t&'s 
territory is called Dh&rdBinha or Dh&x&sevd. 
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The ^aka year*of Sdlivdhana begins on the first day of the first half 
of Chaitra. 

Vacanta-navar&tra (or the spring festival of nine nights, sacred to 
the Durga) begins on the first day of the {§nka year. These years 
are classed into cycles of sixty* each, and each year is named from some 
supposed quality inherent in it. Thus the twenty in the beginning are 
believed to represent years of prosperity ; while the last twenty arc 
considered to be inauspicious. Vishnu is the presiding deity of the 
first twenty, Brahma that of fhe second, and Biva reigns from the 
forty-first to the sixtieth. The last year of this cycle is kshaya, which 
means annihilation; and the three before it are rudhirodg&riy causing 
to vomit blood, raktukshit red-eyed, and krodhanay angry. These are 
believed to be unj)ropitious years. I may mention that the last four 
years of the last cycle, which were ^aka 1785-88, or a.c. 1864-65 to 
1867-68, were understood by the people of Western India to be years 
fraught with e^il. And when the American war broke out in the years 
raudra^ the destroyer’s year, and durmati, the bad-motived, people sup¬ 
posed that some calamities would befall the world. Every worldly event 
is interpreted by these signs ; and people are in a ferment when some 
war or other bloodshed takes place in these years. These sixty-years* 
cycles are common to the eras both of Vikramaditya and Salivahatta. 
The latter is pre-eminently the prince of Western India, or rather a 
Mardthd if I may use the expression. 

His capital was Pratishthana, the modern Paithana, on the Goddvprf. 
The traditionary accounts connect him with Mahdrashtra in every 
respect. Hemachandra, the great .Jaina writer, who fiourished in the 
twelfth century of the Samvat era, includes Sdlivahana among the four 

• They are named thus^ ^ v TNIT. S 

V arPnr.« Mlf(i. ^ \\ 1^, x't 

fto. \s fr. (^1^. x'® fiM. X'*. 

\\ XI f?r- w- X'*. ’<'9 x^ ani. x^ 

^x f*r?yir. ^x x’v srf- x'® 

Wr. X<J XX flwg. if® ifX VX VX tR- VV HT- 
ifx jf'9 snn^. a^- vx ms. s\ fr- 

m. ^x kx xx sc 

XX ?R. 

These occur in old astronomical works, like Mradatanhit&, 
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learned kings named in his Dictionary. They are Yikram^ditya; 
2, SaliT^hana, 3, Munja; 4, Bhoja. All these kings were versed 
in Sanskrit literature, and were likewise authors of new works. At 
present no Sanskrit or Prakrit work by Vikramaditya is to be found. 
Some writers quote the Vikramdditya Kosha or Dictionary; but he 
cannot be the Vikramdditya of Ujjayini, founder of the era, but a 
modem prince of that name. The Vikramaditya mentioned by the 
author of Jyotirvid&bharana was not a man of great learning, but 
was a patron of learned men:— 


“ Ranm ll” 


This account is not to be trusted ; because, from what Dr. BMu 
Diji * * * § says, Varahamihira lived in the fifth century after Christ, and 
died in 509 a. c. He cannot, therefore, have been contemporary 
with Vikrama. Many Jaina writers speak of Vikrama’s bravery and 
generosity. And it is also stated f that a learned Jain named. Sid> 
dhasena Divdkara and Kdlidis were his contemporaries. 

Of ^dlivdhana, the second learned prince named by Hemachandra, 
I will speak further on. 

Munja is understood to be the uncle ^ of Rdj& Bhoja, and the author 
of Munja-praii-deka-VyavasthL He is described as living in the 9th 
and 10th centuries of the Christian era, § and to have been appointed 
regent during the minority of Raja Bhoja. || But this will require careful 
examination. 


Bhoya is the author of (1) a commentary on the Togasdtr&a of 
Patanjali; (2) AiviyurvedUf a treatise on horses; (3) Vidvanmanohar&f 
an astrological treatise; and (4) Sarasvati-Kmthabharanat a work on 
rhetoric. A work on grammar by Bhoja also exists, but I have not 
yet been able to get a copy. I understand that one exists in a private 
library in the Dekhan, the catalogue of which has been obligingly 


• Soe Jour. Bom, B. R. Aa. Soe. vol. VHI. p. 241. 

t See wad other woAe* 

% Aa. Jtaa. vol. XIV. p. 76 1 vol. VIH. p. 268. 

§ Jd voL XVn. p. 28X ll Id. vol. IX. p. 167. 
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placed at my disposal, but the MS. has not yet come to my htods. 
Aphorisms from this grammar are quoted by various authors. * 

A Sanskrita writer says 

>nf39?#PRrJr^3T: geTfe ^Ni^: II 

Translation:—" 0 brother, Brahrad j you are altogether inimical to th^ 
begging men, Betause while you have not made Vikrama, Sdlivdhaua, 
Munja, Bhoja, and other kings very long-lived, you have created 
Markan4a, Dhruva, Lomasa, and others very long-lived. ” 

The fourth learned king named by Heraachandra is Sdlivuhana, also 
called ^atavdhana. That lexicographer also styles him 17d/a, which 
may be a corrupt form of Sala, Some Prdkrita authors have styled 
him Vdldhana. f There are various Jaina accounts which claim 
him to be a convert to their faith. Of that, however, we may speak 
further on. These Jaina accounts of Sdlivdhana arc now the principal 
source of information about the life and times of this prince, whose 
name and era are so common amongst all ranks of the Hindus of Maha- 
rdshira* As 1 said before, he is the third of the iaka-kartds or era-makers 
(as now popularly received) of the ordinary Hindu calendar. There is 
a life of Salivahana in Mardthi, written evidently on the basis of local 
tradition. Of Jaina authors, giving some account of him, there are 
many. Of these, I give an abstract of one of the best. 

In KalpapradlpOt a Jain work by Jinaprabhasdri, who composed 
man;^ works about the middle of the 14th century of the Samvat era, 
the author writes about many places sacred to his co-religionists. Thus 
he, amongst others, describes Pratishthdna or Paithapa, and in connection 
with it mentions the king Satavdhana, of whom he gives some account. 
This narrative is long; of which the following is an abstract 

* See, amongst others, the Vaidiha-nighantu bhdshya. Also Siddhdnta- 

kttwnudi: afN TIRTII Calc. Ed. voL 11. 

p. 85. 

t 8a and Sa are vulgarly turned into hd in Q^ardt and other pro* 
vinoos. 
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Salutiog Suvrata Jinaj* he describes Pratishfchuna &s he had heard 
it described. In the southern half of Bhiratavarsha,f an ornament 
to Mahariishtra, is the beautiful city of Pratishthdna. Although it 
once vied with the capital of India in splendour, time haa changed 
it into a poor trifling village. There lived in it some foreign Brahmanas 
in the house of a potter, with their young widowed sister. They used 
to beg for food-corn, and to bring it to their sister, who cooked it 
for them. One day their sister went to the bank of the Godavari to 
fetch water, when Sesha, J the Naga-king, viewing her attractive per¬ 
son, assumed the human form, and, commg out of his watery house, had 
ionnection with her against her will. Although by age incapable of 
conception, the divine power of Sesha made her a mother. Sesha, 
discovering to her who he was, told her that whenever she was in 
distress she should remember him. He then went back to his home in 
Fatula; and the widow also returned to her home. Shame prevented 
her disclosing to her brothers the adventure that had befallen her. 
After some time had elapsed, her brothers concluded from her 
physical condition that she was with child; and the elder brother 
suspected the younger of the intrigue, while the younger had the 
like suspicions of his senior brother. Afterwards both abandoned 
their sister, and went to diflercut countries, while she remained in the 
same city, gaining her livelihood by doing service in several families. 
At the proper time she gave birth to a boy endowed with all good 
signs. Her son grew in age as well as in good qualities; and whenever 
he played with his companions he used to become the king, and 
to give his playfellows horses, elephants, carriages, and other artificial 
conveyances. Jinaprab/iasdri says 

"iff* “The people called him Sitavdhana, because 
(the verb) aanoti signifies ‘ to give. * [And hence he by whom were (i.e, 
[dattani']) autani § given [v&han&nU i.e.] conveyances, was called 
Sdtav^hana. The story which follows the above narrative is also to be 
found in the Marathi legendary work SMivdhana-charitrat to which 
allusion has been made in the beginning of this paper, and which is 
therefore omitted here. At the end, the king Yikrama being defeated 
by Sdtav^hana, fled to Ujjayini* Sitavdhana was afterwards installed 

• One ofthe Tlrthankaras. f India. 

t The king of Pdidla^ or the serpent-region. 

§ epk ^ a form of this verb of the eighth claw. 
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king, and the city Pratishthana became a rich city, having wide 
roads, large temples and private dwellings, brilliantly white markets, 
fortifications, and ditches; and Satavahana having made all the 
people of the Dakshinapatha * free from debt, and conquered the 
country as far as the Tdpi, introduced his era therein. He after¬ 
wards became a Join. He built Jaina chaityas or temples, which 
refreshed the eyes of the people. Fifty of his Viras (or Sirdars) 
built Jaina temples, after their respective names. Here the episode 
respecting Pratishthdna comes to an end. The author then recounts 
the remains of other traditions respecting the life of Satavahana. Thi^ 
account is the sanje as that given in the Chaturvinsatiprabandha of 
Rdjasekhara. Therein it appears that there was a powerful Brahmana 
minister named Sudraka with Satavdhann, who once recovered the wife 
of Satavahana, who had been carried away ; apd further that there were 
fifty warriors living without, and fifty within the city of Pratishthdna at 
the time of Satavahana. Sudraka was made the chief magistrate of 
the capital by Satavahana. On one occasion Sdtavdhana lifted up a 
stone of the size of fifty-two cubits, along with fifty of his officers. 
Some lifted it an inch, others two inches, while the king lifted it up to 
his knees. Although Sudraka was then only twelve years of age, he 
threw up the stone into the skies, and, in falling, it split up into three 
pieces. One piece fell to a distance of twelve kos or twenty-four 
miles ; the second fell into that pool of the Goddvan at Paithana 
called N^ga-rhada [t. e. the pool of serpents]; the third is still to be seen 
at a crossing where four roads meet. Seeing this feat of extraordinary 
strength, the king invested him with authority. The king’s officers only 
permitted his wielding a stick, but he was not allowed to carry any 
otlier weapon. But even with that stick he used to prevent the Sir¬ 
dars residing outside the city from coming within its limits, for he feared 
a disturbance if they came within. 

Satav^hana’s.end was thus brought about. lie became desirous of 
sexual enjoyment, and every fourth day he married a new virgin from 
one of the four classes. This went on for some time, when the people 
became enraged, and a Brahmana of the village named Vivahavatika 
prayed to the goddess Pithaj^ stating that the king’s practice came in 
the way of their children’s marriage* The goddess said that she would 
become his daughter, and when asked by the king he should bestow her 


* Country to the south. 
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on him, when she would chastise him. Accordingly, when the mar¬ 
riage was being performed, and the cloth between the pair was removed, 
she assumed the form of a fiend and pursued the king, who fled before 
her, until coming to the N%a>rhada pool, he there jumped in and was 
drowned. After some time the minister Sudraka also died. The 
account runs thus jitti irfriiTpinr II 

TO *r *• «• “ Thereafter the son 

l^aktikumiiTa was enthroned king, (and called) S^tayuhanajani. After 
him there has been no king at Pratishthdna, the city of heroes.” 

, The conclusion of the story is characteristic of a sectarian writer:— 

|5T:I| 


Whatever is improbable herein is caused by the writings (or Shdstras) 
of others; for a Jaina is not given to inconsistent (or dishonest) speech.’* 
The same author—Jinaprabhasiiri—has written another chapter on 
the city of Pratishfchana, from which I give the following extracts 

^fftKRTBwqr crt 6^ s il \ ii 

q ittqfl^ i5i4Mn*fl<nf li \ ii 



tft5 rqa?ll 


qr«Rtq ??reif: il \ ii 

aiPq<tf?R^rimr3ir 5R?t ^Rwiirjl 
5i5!5t qrtWnt: q# HKqqp ^gaitii 8 ii 
4-d<siqw%'(f«TO^ gsqft ^ rqq«rq!ll 
tRi<qi ii q. ii 

t r wigTO;g T i f nfa q q i (^ftq i j?PTq5tli 

awfqpq^! ii ^ ii 
qif^ <i^5!T gg 11 

=q?qm5^sriiqi4 II'»'li 

{^rqpf ^!) iW iftspwitqi qifMtgqr ir 

f gwfa i ^ m q q [ g^ *tifv II 11 
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Translation:—“the city of PratishUiana, on the Godavari, pure 
and fit for'the subduer enemies, flourish; 

A city which is the jewelled head-ornament of the glory of Maharash¬ 
tra; and which is beautified by pleasure-giving palaces and 
chaityaSf cooling to the eyes> (1.) 

Wherein exist sixty-eight sacred popular places, and wherein fifty-two 
heroes were born, and which is consequently called the city of 
heroes; and * 

Wherein the [other] kings of the earth glorious-Uke-the-suii cannot 
efiect entrance therein. (2.) 

[Fearing] that his religious faith maybe ilcstroycd. 

The Jain king went an horseback to preach it at Blirigu Kachka (])ro- 
bably Broach), a city 220 horn distant from this city. 

Nine hundred and ninety-three years after [he death of the Jain 
(king) in this city, 

The Arya [named] Kalaka established an annual festival on the dth of 
the bright half of the month of Bhddrapada. (4.) 

And intelligent persons, having seen the fine of temples of gods in this 
city, gave up their desire of witnessing the beauty of the line of 
heavenly cars [called wimans] of the gods. (5.) 

In this city flourished Satavahana and other kings of singular celebrity; 
And there were Ukewisc Annasatrds or houses for the distribution of 
food in this city containing many deities. (0.) 

And in consequence of being troubled by the king, [the authors] Kapila, 
Atreya, Brihaspati, and Panchala published one Mo/ca or verse 
containing the drift of their four lakhs of verses. (7). 

(This is the sloka.) When food is digested, says Atreya, dinner [should 
be taken]; Kapila [enjoins] compassion towards animals; Brihas¬ 
pati counsels distrust, and Panchala, softness towards the female 
sex, (8.)” 

From the Prabandhachintdmani and Chaturoinkitiprabandha it ap¬ 
pears that, with the aid of Panditds, Sulivuhona conqmscd 40U,0(IO 
gathda or Pr&krit verses, and denominated it the kosha or treasury of 
guthds. And tliis seems probable. For Banabhatta writes as follows, 
at the be^nning of Harsh acharitra :— 


19 r a s 
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Translation:—SataT^hanamade the koshttf ihdestructible and 

faultless.* The kosha (was made) of good verses of approved metres 
like precious stones.f 

Bunabhatta lived 1200 years ago. 

Of the puthd-kosha I have succeeded in obtaining from a Basseeii 
Brdhmam a portion containing seven hundred verses in the Malia- 
rnshtri form of the Prdkrit. It is entitled the ^liv&hana-Saptamti, 
the seven hundred verses of ISdlivilhana. The copy is about a hundred 
years old. This is a very old work, of an age which may be taken to 
'be contemporaneous with iSdlivabana. The language is Maliarashtri- 
Prdkrit, which requires a commentary to understand it properly. The 
Marathi is evidently derived from this form of Prakrit. I append a 
table of words gatlicred from the above work:— 



ijTfTr. 

M ahiirashi li-I'niky ita. 

urt^. 

Maruthl. 

English. 

(1) 

a^’Tfr. 

3ir^. 

Father’s sister. 


fit- 


Grieves. 

(3) 

qR. 

qR'. 

Attain. 

(•*) 

^r^r. 

arfe' 

Lip. 

(5) 


•s# 

Thine. 

{«) 

■ 

qr?r- • 

Mine. 

(7) 


r%P-r. 

Shell. 

(8) 



Ripe. 


qrf^- 

qrsl' 

A female calf. 

(10) 


fWrT. 

Mud. 

(11) 



Tears. 

(12) 

fNt. 

BR. 

Bark. 

(13) 

qr?. 

qR. 

Stomach. 

( H) 

#Tn[' 

#rR- 

Goldsmith. 

(15) 



Wide. 

(16) 


qqr- 

Ghee or clarified butter 

(17) 


irfsTT- 

Cat. 

(18) 



Old. 

(18) 

afiw. 


Wet. 

(20) 



Mistake. 

(21) 

(vulgar arrf??ff.) 

Hwrrr. 

Boy. , 

(32) 



A female pig. 


* Free from valgamms. f This vorso is also eapablo of another interpretation. 
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All these worefs are current in Maliardsli^a, and they point to the 
age of this work, and also help us to understand the changes which 
have taken place in the ManUlu language. The oldest Mardthi poet 
whose works are extant is Mukundrdj, who belongs to the end of the 
12th and the beginning of the 13th century. His successor Dnydne- 
Bvara wrote his celebrated commentary on the BMffavatgitd in Sdke 
1272 or a. c. 1350. Now the difference between the Marilfchi of 
HnyAneSvara and the present Mardthf, and that between the Mahirdsh- 
tri-Prakrit of ^aliv&hana-Saptasati and Dnyanesvara’s Marathi, is. 
so great that wc may safely conclude that more than twice the period, 
must have elapsed Jjetween the composition of tlic Baliv&hana-Snptamii 
and that of the Ihiymesvari that has elapsed since the latter was 
written., I do not say that the present Marathi is a pure daughter of 
the Mahurashtrl-Prakrit, in which the ii{iliv^hana-Saplakati is com¬ 
posed ; but I believe it mainly is so; and the time that has corlainly 
passed in the bringing about of certain known cliauges in the Marathi 
language is a fair index for judging the age of prior lingual formations 
from which the Mardthl has evidentiy drawn largely in its con¬ 
struction.* 

There are seven hundred and odd g/itkns or verses in the above 
work, divided into seven chapters called sata/cas or hundreds ; and at 
the end of each chapter is a verse like this :— 

tt%3rsrJife-<si3r gfr II 

>134 iirsapi li 


Translation ;—Thus ends this first hundred of the gdthiU out of the 
sapta-satam (ue. the seven hundred) made by the chiefs of tlie great 
poets headed by Kaoivatsala, f charming the hearts of the appreciative 
people. 

This work is evidently by Saliviliana, living on the banks of the 
Oodfivari j for that river is often named, and some description iu re¬ 
ference to it occurs here and there. Of mountains, the Vindhya is 
herein noticed. Verse 04 of the fifth hundred is in ])rai.se of Vikrama- 
ditya, and the 67th of the same hundred is in praise of SdlivAhana; both 
of these must be by some one of the six poets other than Bfllivilhann. 


* In tho 4th dtdaha, 8th verse, there is a roforence to HndijM and Hhikshu 
sanghaf words chiefly in use amongst tlie Bauddhas; and thoy point to tho ro^ 
mote periods at which this work must have been composed, 
t This is the name of Sfitav&hana, os appears from verse 3 of tho first hundred. 
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Although it is called iklivhkina-saptasati, it has not l&een composed by 
iSalivuhana alone, because 1 understand from the commentator's notes 
that the following poets also contributed to the work 

1. Bodissa; 5. Makarandasena; 

2. Chulluha; 6. ^riruja; and lastly comes 

3. Amarrrdja; 7. Saliv^ana. 

4. Kumarila ;* 

This poem is a collection of Pr&hrit songs, abounding in ironical 
expressions and love-sentiments. 

Although the Jainas claim S^liv^hana as one of their own, he docs 
not seem to be so. In the Man gala or introductory'verse, the Pampati 
or Siva is distinctly referred to, and a prayer addressed in his honour, 
which would not have been the case if the prince were a Jaina. 

In the first lamhaka (or section) of the Kathduaritasagara of 
BhatiasomeBv<ara, a king named Sutavahana and his dependent Gund- 
dhya-kavi are mentioned, and a long account is given about them ; but 
that Satavahana is evidently quite different from the Satavdhana the 
founder of the era and author of the Saptasafi, the subject of this paper. 
Except this work by Sdlivdhana, I think that a very old work by a king 
in the Prakrit language is not to be found. 

There is an old Sanskrit and Prakrit drama by Sudraka, a king, en¬ 
titled the Mrifsakafi or the Toy-cart; but its age has not, I think, 
been yet well determined. 

The Satavahana mentioned by the BrihaUath/i must have been a 
contemporary of Nonda, while the Satavahana or the ^dlivdhana of some 
of the Jaina writers (see the fourth verse in the above extract) would be 
living at about 4C6 a.c., or in the 388th year of the Sdlivahana era. 
The Sdlivdhana author of the gathd^saptasati can be neither the one 
nor the other, as he is the prince of Pratishthdua, whose current era is 
now in its irQflth year. Some writers appear to me to be confomiding 
this Sdlivdhana with the Vikramaditya Sakarf; but the same works 
(like the Saptahti) refer to two princes; and both eras are still cur¬ 
rent within their respective spheres. The universal and continued 
practice of Mahdrdshtra, supported by uniform tradition, inclines me to 
the belief that Saliv^iana was quite distinct from Vikramaditya ^akdrf, 
who reigned at Ujjayini 13.5 years before the advent of Sdlivahana. 

* TMs is evidently a different Kumdrila horn tho contemporary of ^ankard- 
ch&rya of that name. 
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Art. XIII. — Twelve Sahfsan InscripfioM.Bj E. Rehatskk, M.C.E., 
Member of the Senate of the University of Bombay, lion. M. 
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Read 21st March 1874. 


As the reduced copies here given are facsimiles made by me on a 
smaller scale from my original estampages, they will show that these 
inscriptions belong to different periods of time, and are sculptured in 
various styles. Of nine slabs, all of which arc yellow and extremely 
hard stones, only one (VIII.) is entire, but there is also another (IX.)i 
the inscription of •which, although not mutilated, is only a fragment 
taken from a larger monument composed of several, [lerhaps of many, 
stones; indeed there is no doubt that the walls of many public buildings 
bore inscriptions. i 

The three metal tablets (X., XI., XII.) arc quite perfect, although 
greenish from verdigris. Their inscriptions are in relievo, and must 
have been cast. The four corners have.holes for nails or rings. 


I. 

The arrows indicate the direction in which lines G, 8 and 10 must be read. 


. r jrta riT dw i 

. DDcmo numerals 

.n: ‘T3 pT nta p a 

.1 iDJBnnm pi 

.. pn? pfio’ p 

.W{ nrm jnSnn] 2p 

.rt ^ DToh po 

.j*} rrmj mm] vh !*■ 

.Dbnp m MID nino ani' 

.1} nrt i3s:n 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
(i. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


1. M. Halevy has to Os. 26 vror “ d eelles qui smt caecinfex, 
grosses ohes lui.” 

2. There is no doubt that the figures enclosed by the two ladders 
on the facsimile are numerals, but it is uncertain whether the sign S is 
to be considered as the lower part of ^ whose numerical value is always 
= 5, or as the upper part of ^ whose value is always — 1000. In the 
former instance the whole number would be 23, and in the latter 4003. 

3. The words in this line are nearly all well known, except the 
fragments at the two extremities. 
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UQ 

/ 

4. Totally unknown to me. 

5. |ni« pi, of |ni “ iflolt* occurs also in line 8, and further on in V. 
lines 4 and 7. 

6. Part of this phrase occurs also in V. 5, from which the last word 
p 3 , which is here fragmentary, can be'completed, thus-|ap 

7. cron ** fruits. ” 

9. am the first word of this line occurs also in another inscription, 
Z. d. I). M. G. XXVI., where it is taken for a man’s name by Prrnto- 
rius, and is also considered one by Ualcvy. Saba is well known. 

10. “ A’qrab the son of Yashal, ” in another inscription Yabshal. 

II. 

Slab, long 21*7, broad 13*6 inches; reduced by me to one-third. The 
letters arc all in relievo, and the four sides are mutilated as in I.; 
moreover the stone is broken, and a line on the facsimile shows the 
triangular piece thus separated. 

i 

.pp» m ’TTTD nrr. / 

.DJOr niD UTM. 2. 

.■jrm psO (g''-P) n. 3* 

.rVUD H3D ». **• 

. 13 nsrm m d ' 3. 

.p sn.'O on. 5. 6* 

. ^ TOTO t333MM. 7* 

.m nonn '- *rs m3. S. 

. 3 rp nm mi. 0 . 

In inscri|)tions carved relievo, tlie letters i# 3 » o arc -confounded 
more easily than in others, but especially 3 and •>; also in other respects 
they are more difficult to decipher than the more common ones where 
the letters are excavated. Here nevertheless the locality “ Saba, ” 
the tribe “Beni Hotnimah,” a man’s name "Ahab son of,” and the 
region **Tahamah, ” i. e. low-country, and the root can be mode out 
with certainty in lines 4,' 5, 6, 8, and 10. 

III. 

Inscription 18 inches long and 13*5 broad, incomplete on all sidc». 
Also in relievo and nearly in the same style as 11., but in some places 
the sculptor had merely begun, or rather indicated, the letters, and liad 
left them unfinished without excavatingthe space aroond them properly; 
this Js the cause of the indistinctness appearing on thfi facsimile (reduced 

























m 





IV 


®nA[ll'(®®hl’ill 

xit'yrr'ii'^nr'i? 

\ rfrin^ii^roxwr® 

3^?ivo3Aixnxi 

HivhAri^dni'ixl 
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by me to one-fourth), especially at the end of the penultimate line. This 
. fragment is nevertheless interesting, as every line contains the names of 
localities or persons. 

.py pb. l- 

. HI roon mmin. 2* 

••• T too in' »n non. 3- 

.n«iD cppp 'ja 31. 4. 

.« p cD3f Vroi n. 6. 

.10331 nonni jn. 6* 

. runa onVinns o. 7. 

^.s'srm pDpm »i 8. 

1. Here we have ]3aviTO pb To] “ Our king Marsadajan,” the initial 
n being supplied by me. 

2. Names of the provinces monin “ llazramout ” and nio* “ Yemen.” 

3. Town of MID Saba. 

•4. Name of the tribe o'pp '33 “ Beni Kaikim.” 

.5. Proper noun h p dd» bTro “ Saharal A’sm son of A.” 

6. Name of the low-country norm Taharaah, as in II. 8, and lorj 
” their sons.” 

7, 8, contain no words known to me. 


IV. 


This inscription, although fragmentary like the preceding one, looks 
wonderfully fresh, with all the letters expressed sharply and distinctly ; 
it must have been entirely preserved from atmospheric influences and 
contact with‘moist soil; it is 18 inches long and 11 broad, and was 
reduced by me to one-fourth of its original dimensions. Here the reading 
goes alternately from right to left et viezmm, as marked by the arrows. 


.:)DH M-W P.. 

.ItJbn tSKTO 3M. 

.13D3 j113 jb. 

. 3p3| 1D3V mn. 

.iro p "isVj o. 

• n snbj 3p3^. 

.ppD ^>n3 b». 

3D Hbm «bi—”- 

.Dp» n»3D rano. 

] r^SMDi 3j m. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

. 0 . 

10 . 


« 
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1. Contains only three.words ; the two first are easily recognized 
as designating “ son ” and the numeral “fourthe third is imperfect. 

2. Here “ and three,” one of the forms in which that numeral 
sometimes occurs, can be recognized, but term} is obscure to me. 

3. This line appears to contain only one entire word, namely, jro. 

4. ppi pei/ot/ff,) as in 1.6, ram “and seven;” the last word 
is incomplete. 

5. XD p xbi “ and Lnkaz son of Safar. ” 

• 6. Again px jbm. Conf. I. 6 and V. 5. 

7. Exactly the same words again, but preceded by 

8. In this line the lozcngc-sliapcd d is perhaps to be read a^ waw. 

9. Here we meet with three words whose roots appear to be 
and 1*14 but there is also a goddess called vvo. 

10. Here the words “ Ilalkamar son of Tab... ” plainly indicate 
the direction of the reading, and the usual one would give no sense. 

V. 

This inscription, which is likewise daiCiaged on the sides, but the 
letters whereof are extremely distinct, measures 18 inches in length 
and 14 in breadth ; it was reduced by me to one-fourth of its dinieii- 
siuns from my original estampnge. Fashion of reading precisely as 
in IV. 

• pvh p (?) 1. 1- 

— rupi 2. 

••.33D pp3 jbrn toa. 3. 

.3 wpaam uwij. 

•••33 pp3 p3'jrD p. '5* 

.333r!j m. ®* 

-.•nio priiM pM ]. 7. 

->.srfjsnj 3»3} up. 8* 

•••D3im Dxy b p. 0. 

1, The word psa occurs here also in lines C, 7, and 8, nearly always 
in connection with fm. 

2. The root ap3? is no doubt the same with and occurs also 
in IV. 8. 















Yo<>ni.<roxwr*r'?.' 

i^nAihn$>ii>iiv<iiion 

®|®o^nHY®i®rt*XH 

i'i®i'o®Hirh®Hi®nc 
Bii^l'i'jl®M'i®®'il'i 

irt)h®iiH®ll«'in 






VI 



^ .AWI‘iAlilIIira¥> 

iwnAii^-^teAiinwMih 

•MAiM'aii'nijmM 

HinhX^!AMVlH»I'in>' 

¥i«i¥niMni!iAfin>™>ifj 

®iaTIlAlilfr®WX(lt>IlR>l 

Wlia¥®I<”flVTH>¥HiaX1!l 

aw^nvh^am'Donffl® 


:1^ _1 
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3. Here the first word is the well-known the god Ba’l, lord, 
husband, owner, inhabitant; the second and third are exactly as in 
IV. G, 7. 

4. Here imajm is of the same root as in line 2. Again jnw as in 
line 7 and 1. 8. 

.*). ^apj pabn: p nearly as in line 6 and IV. 6. 

G. Again pn as in line 1 and the *09 of L 1. 

7. Again pra with the pni« of 1. 8. 

8. The mutilations of this line are to be supplemented as follows:— ^ 
ppii pw fnbrtjb 

9. Here both tdt (pulverem sparsit) and oa'w (Cj pp origo in tenui, 

p tantum, tantillnmy q. d. tenue quid) appear to refer to something 
slight. I 

VI. 

This inscription, 18 inches long and 12 broad, was reduced by me, 
from my original estampage of it, to one-*fourth. The large initials en¬ 
closed in a quadrangle, and standing out in relievo, is a peculiarity. 
One corner of the inscription is lost, but a few lines are complete, as 
may be easily seen below in lines 11 and 12 from the words pjn dm 

in the vicinity of our towd.” 

err m cn 

Vi ’brmh I 
:Fn jDX DTM jm 3* 

^3 npoVn ran *• 
n^a omn pnfi jo 5. 

CT naDb wbnena inpo*®* 

> WD |3»t) Dta cnbM «n vj 7. 

■iaVanirw TOrraipm pTS 

D T9 vak) TOO or cn 

irnar *m7TM ir\i pr\ 10. 

n E^na C95a com Vn cn'jn lb 
1 D'3® ccan cnoTo pj 12. 

M iom lonrsirri ento 13. 

OTN VSTHTO cpci VtI t3T^ I"!, 

rn nia. 15. 

1. The word ^‘Ras” often designates a promontory, but it is very 
doubtful whether it has that signification here. 

' 20 r a a 
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2. may be the name of a person, or perhaps even of a locality. 

3. pbo DTN “ the servants (men) of our king;” 3 pn wants only 
a yod to mean “ he dedicated,” but this or some other termination is 
broken off. 

4. The peculiarity of this line is that it contains only one stroke of 
separation, and that the name of the divinity Alma^qahu” is melted 
into one word with Vra and 

5. Here we have the locality. ^ Z Haban as inX. 1, and the 
goddess of Ilamraii pan m. 

« 

(J. Again, the divinity “ Almaqqahu” with the town “ Saba” and 
the words naob mbnom would mean “ Almaqqahu in her grace 

for Saba.” 

7. tj-ibs may just as plausibly be read cro« and occurs also in lines 11 
and 14. The words «3 d osa mean “ by our people (of) Saba.” 

8. requires a stroke of separation between S and a ; there is 
no doubt that bnn'tvo Sa’datel (felicity of God) is a man’s name, and in 
that case ia must be “ son.” 

9. The phrase; tarn woo dv djt ti VMmw lonoipniis to be translated: 

“ and Sa’datel son of Danm attacked them on the day Matow with 
the army.” " 

10. The words rrpahu totw are intelligible singly, but the sense 
of the phrase is obscure to me on account of the obscure word im 
which precedes them. 

11. Again or dtjm with several unknown words. 

12. Here only the words, already mentioned above, “In the 
vicinity of our town” arc intelligible to me. 

13. Unintelligible. M. Halevy renders by “/avenr, acceptable^* 
and vTisio by “ nom dicin** 

14. Here the initial h is wanting to make agwn “ Alrem,” but 
it terminates the preceding line, which must therefore be complete, opo 

majesty.” (Proetorius. Z, d. D, M, G. XXVII. p. 417 eegq,) 

15. Here only the words w can be made out with certainty 
** By the goddess of Hoa.” 

VII. 

This inscription is 17 inches long and 9*7 broad; I have reduced it 
to one-fourth. It does not contain a complete line nor a perfect sen- 
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tcnce; and, as Vill be observed from the line passing through the 
, facsimile, the right-hand upper corner is broken off. 

.rfonmm (P) mn. 

.Sn xa Vaprr nrai. 2, 

.vj|?fT omrr. 3. 

mn con a'«n. 

. 9 inteino pw. 

.nin p anawJj n . 

.nfrwo prifT ’OJ. 7. 

, ‘•■u Tno “ho p nSn ]. 8. 

. wapn* “j* 0. 9* 

cnnati imna^ d. 

.n mimi atiMtfjw. < H- 

.n (®) inw ma otyn. 12. 

1. Only one stroke of separation occurs ^in this line, and therefore 
the second word is rather long. Both words are fragments apparently. 

2. tapit Yahaqbel is a man’s name, and so is Tazah, the last letter of 
which is wanting, but the word is complete in lines 6 and 8. 

3. Here the only word “he has dedicated” is complete. 

4. The word aVsn occurs also in X. 6 and nr ibid, line 8. dot with 
the mimation occurs also in VIII. 1. 

5. vtmm a verb of the 10th conjugation with pronominal suffix ; 
it would be better to read jan for pn to make it “because.” 

6. Plainly “Nesh^karib the son of Ta?ah.” 

* 7. Wholly unintelligible to me. 

8. Tliis is again distinct; the first letter is no doubt the final mn of 
the word p and the reading of the whole line is “ (he was the) son of 
Ta^ah son of Marz; Marz (was the) son of...” the last wanting letter 
was also probably Mua, although the facsimile shows ya indistinctly. 

9. Here we have ‘jrn’Jprp ** they have dedicated or presented it 
the word is no doubt connected with j*!!* &c. 

10. The root may be twice discovered in the words onnaTi 
mroTi. 

11. Again ** Nesh^arib, ” as in line 6 and laro'n. 

12. The same root D*n as in the preceding line, but with mimation. 
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The lower portions of the letters are wanting, but the words inM nia 
are entire. 


VIII. 


This inscription, 20 inches long and 6'7 broad, is complete, and was 
reduced by me to one-fifth:— 

nn non na 'Dmai irrrwi nnsom 
a itannjn pn ]EnD TOnrra 'ndh ttii 2. 
mtVi lorrapM wsri lorrDi^ in^o 3. 

ennsa mnaDr 4. 

I. In nnrEJin the final n is not necessarily a feminine termination, and 
I prefer to consider it as a masculine. All the other words are well 
fixed, and Jlaim'n occurs also in VII. 4. 


2. The most plausible letter to fill in the first lacuna of one 
character appears to me to be and about the second there can be no 
doubt, as the upper part of it is perfect. 

3. M. Halevy has (.7. A. 1873, p. 321 seqq.) for lorrcib qu’il les 
b^nisse,*' and elsewhere for pte jrva ’ds'V “ pour le salut de la maison de 
Silhin}' accordingly I do not hesitate to supply the lacuna of one 
letter wliich occurs in this line by the letter » and the word will be ’D 3 ?i. 

4. inrMpM with pronominal suffix, is the plural of'ap “property, 
possession, acquisition for the only word of this inscription totodt 
obscure to me, which ought to present no very great difficulty on ac¬ 
count of its well-known* surroundings, I am nevertheless unable to pro¬ 
pose abetter approximation than uApU “to double, to augment.” 
Or JC 2 abscondit. 

Translation :— 

Hofa’«at and his brother, with their sons the Benti Bairn, have reno¬ 
vated to BaT their house Madfan (lit. sepulchre), because he has beard 
them in his grace \ May he bless and protect (or save) their posses¬ 
sions, in order to augment their prosperity! 


IX. 

j 

This fragment is extremely distinct, and appears to contain a call- 
graphical vagary in the enormous size of the last letter of the first, and 
the entanglement of the same in the second line. It is 12 inches long 
and 8 broad, and was reduced by me to one-fourth. 

n n 

i miBS) 1 ?• 
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1. Here only the word Tpth “ and stone ” is complete. 

2. Only pao is complete ; the word nm occurs in VI. 9 as the name 
of a day. 

X. 

This metal tablet is perfect, as well as the two following ones, with 
which it seems to be contemporaneous, as the style of writing is exactly 
the same in all three, only the letters are somewhat smaller in XII. 
This tablet is 10*8 inches long and 8*4 broad, and my facsimile is one- 
fourth of these dimensions. 


31 pn 

11 

1. 

Vom 

ra' 

Dip 

2. 

an 11 

SDiai 

P 

3. 

Dirwn 

DTpni j 

4. 

na jiwna 

1^ 

6. 

^ a'wn 

nSra 

aa 

6. 

n nnQ 

DTpn 

DV 

r* 

1. 

a Dip 

nv nnV 

8. 

aisn 

DU 

P 

9. 

1 n» 

• 

IPTH 

DIM 

10. 


1. The word ZZ Ilaban occurs in lines 3, 4, and also in VI. 5. ai 
which occurs also in the last line of XL, has, it appears to me, not yet 
obtained a fixed signification; it may be “to, towards, near.” 

2. has, nccording to the Z, d. D. M. G. XXIV. p. 189, the 

meaning of “statue, title, monument.” 

\ 

3. vETQ is a locality. 

t 

4. 5. Dipn and ytro both occur in another inscription in the following 
phrase;—p'apsroiprisyrroDTpnnr rendered by Preetorius: Am Tags 
da kampfte das Dorf jener Feinde von uns und das Borf unseres 
Stammes-** 

6. For aan we have i»cui “ Us ont fait invasion ” (Halevy). 
rwD is 100 according to Halevy 598-4; 466. 

^ 9, 10. ForaiB Halevy gives the meaning of *‘reparer^ recom- 
pense, ** but renders the phrase by “ il se retira Welle ac¬ 
cordingly we have here two meanings for a word the signification of 
which does not appear yet well settled. 
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Translation ;— • 

Monument of Z Z Haban near Qadam Yabin (or Eastern Yabin) and 
monument of Z. Myfa’ Z Z Haban. And Ma’hrm attacked our village 
at the invasion of Mozet Taleb. And the day of the attack is the one 
hundredth Maqlat; near Qadam Koren (or Eastern Eoren); and the 
day of the reparation (or retreat) is Adaf Hadaqan A’h. D. 

I 

XL 


Bronze tablet the size of X., also reduced by me to one-fourth. 

»nv plxn ni 

1. 

V voso p 3 tV) 

2. , 

no pO 3TS1 p 

3. 

O'! p031 DtfJ 

4. 

31 pr3 pfflj 1 

5. 

m oninai 

6. 

ro mi 

7. 

p!33Vt p 

B. 

pmspoi 

9. 

I 

5 

10. 


In this inscription there are several new unknown words, and those 
which are old do not appear to be as yet well fixed. One of these is 
aiv which is by M. Ilal^vy rendered by “ repairing” and also by “ re¬ 
tiring and in the latter meaning also Praetorius agrees with him, as 
he translates the phrase mo aiv quoted in X., like him, by “ er hielt 
von ihr ah’* 

Of ■» M. Halevy says: “ La signification de est oiscwre, le sens 
de montagne lui convient dans la plus part des cas ou il se prhente 
{Journal Asiatique, 1873, No. 7, Octobre, p.352) whilst the same “w 
is in the Z. d. D. M. G. XXIV. translated by “ Festung” e. g. p inn© 
pn pjto “ sie haben geschriehen dieses Denlmal in dieser Festung.” 

W 3 is in a phrase where also the locality mentioned in X. 3 appears to 
be mcntionedwith the addition of a n translated by “vicinity, environs 
thus D 3 a« FiBba nwro wa *ao 3a«> p “ Tabsul Sohn des Schajab hat 
ange/angen unter den Sdhnen der Umgegend von Haifa’at mit dem 
Behauen der Steine.” In the Z. d. JD. G. p. 89, the same word is 
translated by “ they have consecrated”:—wr m im: **Sie haben geweiht 
den Temple des Tatham’* In the present inscription mx* the word no 
doubt means “We have consecrated (or surrojinded},” as is custom- 
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ary also in India* where the walking round a temple also constitutes an 
act of devotion, too aiaD is by M. Halevy translated plaine (cultiv^e) 
de SabOf* and in the Z. d, D- M. G. by “ Der starhe {geehrte) von 
8eba:* . 

As the interpretation of this inscription is sure afterwards to become 
a subject of controversy, I cannot venture to give one. 

XII. 

This is a votive tablet 6*5 inches long and 4‘3 broad, reduced by 
me to one-fourth of its original dimensions. It is remarkable for the 
occurrence of proper names of men and of idols, among which that of 
A’star, the Semitic Astartc, occurs twice. The frequency with which 
the mimation is used here is also remarkable. The A’star of 
Kabazm might mean “ the Egyptian A’star.” ‘ 


roi coTp 

1. 

1 Dfo 

2. 


• 3. 

T nnfffls D 

4. 

■m DT3p 

3. 

erron n 

6. 

■n Tnfon 

7. 

1 prt 

8. 


Translation :— 

(This tablet was dedicated by) Kadmm and Ma’zrm and A*«ni 
and jSakar and BalnV™ to (the honour of) A’star of Kabazm and 
(to) Voddm and (to) Nakrahm and (to) A’star of Haralj; and (to) the 
goddess of N. 
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Art. XIV .—Explanations and Facsimiles of eight Arabic TalismctniC 
Medicine-Cups. By E. IIehatsek, M.C.E. 


Road Slat March 1874. 


it , 

A Talisman, TeXeo-jao, is a magic figure carved on metal or 

stone under certain favourable conjunctions of some planets or horo¬ 
scopes, said to impart peculiar eflScacy to the object thus treated. In 
the present instance this object is a brass cup Inscribed with various 
magic figures, amulets, sentences from the Qoran, and also certain 
“hocus-pocus” words in a pretended secret character, which on a closer, 
examination appears to consist of very few signs, often repeated, and 
apparently used only ad terrorem populi, although each of these 
signs may possibly represent the initial or the whole name of some 
holy personage, since, according to the or science of letters, 

almostf every letter of the alphabet may in writings of this kind repre¬ 
sent the name of some well-known sacred person. Thus the first 
letter Alef which is a perpendicular stroke, expresses the name of God 
as the granter of wishes. The letters v rind o represent Amed and 
Mahmood as names of Muhammad, ^ A’li, h David, &c. This treat¬ 
ment of a cup imparts to it great virtue, and enhances its price far 
above its intrinsic value as a little brass vessel. Cups of this kind are 
common enough in Muhammadan countries, but, as far as I am aware, 
none of them have ever been described or represented by drawings, and 
translations of their inscriptions and magic figures in any European 
language, and may therefore be considered a novelty. The eight cups 
in the possession of the Bombay Branch of the Iloyal Asiatic Society 
I now proceed to describe as follows — 

I. 

This cup is the smallest, and only 3*2 inches in diameter and 1*1 
deep. The hexagonal star which occurs here four times, namely, once in 
the trilingual amulet (to be described immediately) in the shape of two 
triangles intersecting each other, and thrice close to it, also forming a 
similar hexagonal star, but drawn all in one piece and marking four 
points near the two magic circles intersecting, is well known over the 
whole world, seems to be very ancient, originally of Eastern origin, and' 
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is a Masonic synfbol likewise ; in German it is called “ Drachenfuss,” 
' the, dragon-foot, and in India it is called Svastika jn Sanskrit,* but 
among Moslems it is known as the seal of Solomon the son of David. 

The first character of the so-called trilingual amulct,''[worn also on 
the arm to ward off all diseases and all kinds of misfortunes, is the just- 
described seal of Solomon the prophet. This amulet is also believed 
to contain the ineffable name of God, but the strangest of all is that, 
although short, it is stated to contain 5 verses from the Pentateuch, 
5 from the Qorun, 5 from the Psalms of David, and 5 from the Evan- 
gel, ie. New I'estament. If the amulet engraved on this cup [be^ 
compared with its (description in books, which is as follows, it will be 
found to be a perfectly faithful representation :—“The seal of Solo¬ 
mon, three perpendicular strokes, the letter ^, a ladder with three cross 
bars, then four perpendicular strokes, the letter 8 in the shape of a 
blacksmith’s bellows with the spout turned downwards, and lastly the 
letter j upside down with its tail prolonged over the whole upper part 
of the amulet, leaving a break only over the ladder.” To the right of 
this amulet are the two intersecting magic circles already mentioned, 
inscribed with characters known probably to the maker of the talis¬ 
man only, but more likely having no meaning whatever, and intended 
only for a “ hocus-pocus.”# 

The mimbcrs inscribed on tlic two magic squares between which an 
incantation (to be explained presently) is in.serted are such that their 

sum in any direction makes fifteen. 
A ra.-igic square is in Arabic called 
Shakal tur&bi jJ and its 

numbers may, by means of the Abu- 
jad, easily be converted into letters, 
but on doing so with the squares here shown no sense will appear, 
unless some mystic signification be attributed to the words so formed. 
Thus the second of the above squares gives without any 

sense, unless we insist on interpreting these artificial words according to 
the “ science of letters” alluded to above, in which case will mean 
Jhmed (another form of the name of Muhammad), Damd, and Hasan, 
and BO on, each letter being understood to represent a name. Magic 
squares were unknown in Europe before the 14th century. 



• The mystic cross is also called by this name. Soo hid. Ant. May 1873, 
p. 135. 
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The incantation inscribed between the two magic squares is as 
follows 

j jji 'j If 1jl*» tjl** Ijl-* 

ijAlf If ^ l^jl 

Ail| cy®^ J k ^ jh 

jyj^UaJl aj| j tji>ju» ^XJ| j j ^Ij aIJI 

Translation;— 

Sdrii Sdra riii surd sdrdkd rd iur \ov tur or bur] iur wa nui iabin [or 
tabin or batin &c.] id ind ursd dsdd ia [or ta, &c. and so of all the other 
words having no points and no sense] tu tu tu tu katu sdmurn ailmurs 
iasrkdi kahn tu tu ailmils kaia wa iudds, “ and who trusts in Qod, 
He will be his sufficient support; verily God will cause him to attain 
his object {Qor&n, IjXV. 3)” benediction and salutation to our lord 
Muhammad and to his pure family. - 

The gibberish of this incantation is believed to consist of Syriac or 
Hebrew words; and the word Sdrd, which occurs several times, is con¬ 
sidered to refer to Sarah the wife of Abraham, who obtained a hapjiy 
childbirth in her old age, and after despair. 

After the incantation just described comei the following passage :— 

J Oftikil l«*J I 1^1 

[sic] ^13 (JJi.? U liiili j 3 

^nJl ^ AJJI J «U| lJU 

*5 

^ ^yf ^yu \jh jr*^\ 5 ^ lyi 

Translation:— ^ 

“ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement! When the firma¬ 
ment shall be split, and shall obey its Lord, and shall be capable there¬ 
of, and when the earth shall be stretched out and shall cast forth what 
is therein (Ciordw, LXXXIV. I—3)” in the same way shall a pregnant 
woman cast forth the embryo ’safely by the permission of God, and 
God will deliver you with a deliverance. “ Verily with a difficulty 
there will be relief, verily with a difficulty there will be relief [XCIV. 
5 and 6 ].” Depart, 0 colic! With wailing thou shalt wail Kaldkh 
Kalakh. Aim. Almr. Air. H. M. A\ 8 . Q. K. H. Y. A\ S. T. H. 
T. S. M, Y. S. N. . • * :: 
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The letters wHich terminate this passage arc mystic, and have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained by any one, nor ever will. They are 
prefixed to certain chapters of the Qoran, which they are also here in¬ 
tended to designate. The engraver has written some of these letters 
disjointed, and I here transcribe them, as they occur in every copy of 
the Qordn, the numbers of the respective chapters whereof thus desig¬ 
nated I also append:— (IL and III.) ^*1| (XIII.) (X, XL), 

XII., XIV., XV.) (XL.) J-p 1*^ (XLII.) J (L.) (XIX.) 
4h (XX.) (XXyi.) crH (XXXVI.) LXVIIL). Attempts are 
not wanting purporting to explain the signification of these letters; but. 
ns they are based o» mere suppositions, and do not agree with each 
other, it would be useless to insert any. 

The only writing which remains to be noliepd is a spiral incantation 
beginning with the words Sara Sara in the smallest spiral, and of the 
same kind as between the two magic squares transcribed above ; it 
contains no sense. The same is the case with the Arabic characters 
under the amulet, and with the talismanic letters over the right magic 
square. 

The quadruped represented in the centre of the cup is evidently 
intended for a mad dog, with its tongue hanging out, but the tail curl¬ 
ed upwards is a sign of health, and not of hydrophobia. Here also a 
scorpion and a serpent (to be alluded to presently in the inscription of 
the convex side) are pourtrayed, but I have no idea what the two beasts 
with their curiously intertwined tails are intended to represent. There 
is nothing more on the concave side. 

As the convex side of the cup merely contains one inscription, and 
nothing more, I considered it useless to give a facsimile of it. The 
inscription is as follows:— 

jUb i.!** j Abo j, Ulb j j 

Translation:— ■ 

This blessed cup is useful against the sting of a serpent, a scorpion, 
and the bite of a mad dog; for,difficult childbirth, haemorrhage, belly- 
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ache and colic. The person stung, or his messenger,"is to drink thrice 
from it, and he will get well by the permission of God. For diificult 
childbirth, saifron-water; for stopping heeraorrhage and belly-ache, 
water; and for the colic, hot water, is to be sipped from it. This is 
correct and tried. 


II. 

This cup measures .V2 inches in diameter and one inch in depth. 
The concave side contains six circles, each with a drawing, and the 
• letters in these look as if they were Hebrew, and t^ic word over the 
horse, which may also represent a donkey, might easily be read 
•wm. These kinds of words are also on the four sides of the square 
at the bottom of the cup. The magic word in secret characters written 
in the smaller circle is repeated six, and that in the larger circle eight 
times. Each of the six compartments between the circles containing 
the talismanic figures of animals contains an Arabic inscription which 
I now proceed to transcribe and to translate :— 

J 

aU| j 

“ In the name of God the merciful, the clement! Noah called out to 
us and wc heard him graciously ; and we delivered him and his family . 
out of the great distress (XXXVII. 73, 74).” 

j UJ| til 

Ujj vwUl j oA* 1^1 3 

** In the name of God, the merciful, the element! When the firma¬ 
ment shall be split, and shall obey its Lord, and shall be capable 
thereof, and when the earth shall be stretched out (LXXX. 1-3)” and 
the pregnant woman cast forth her child. (The last line is illegible, 
as may be seen from the facsimile.) 

it JU 

uiar* JL5 

“ In the n. o. G. t. m. t. c. I God saidi Oast it down, 0 Moses, and 
he cast it down, and lo, it was a serpent, wjiich ran about. God said: 
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Take hold of it and frar not [XX. 20-22]”. (Here the last line is in 
secret characters.) 

|j.h If Us \S\j ijUi |jU» 


In t. n. 0 . G. t. m. t. c.! Sura sara raka sarakd ta ka tna “ and saluta¬ 


tion to Noah in both worlds {i.e. in this and the next). [XXXVII. 77.]” 

c/® 15^ jj (*^1 

jOiA. ^ j* 

“ In t. n. o. G. t. m. t. c.! Hast thou not seen those who went out 
of their country, althou};h they were thousands, for fear of death ? and 
God said unto tljem, Die ! then he revived them. (II. 244.)” 

'^■j Jij‘ f" 1 ^-'*' jfJl A*) I 

. Uf Ut 


“In t. n. 0 . G. t. m. t. c. ! Dost thou not look unto thy Lord, how 
he extended the shadow ? but liad he pleased, he would have made it 
stationary (XXV. 47).” 

Besides the magic writing* nothing occurs on the convex side (of 
which I made no facsimile) except the following inscription;— 


UmI 4jj j j ^ I 1*^ l2j Af j JI Ami Ikl I | 

j jpD jii3| j Afttk^’l j jf j j 

a)^«»j jI ^^w«LJ| j Ai^l) j tJxJI 


Translation:— 

This blessed cup counteracts all poisons, and verily it comprises 
various tried qualities, which act against the stings of a snake and 
scorpion, against a mad dog, against abdominal pains connected with 
childbirth or colic and distortion. The person stung, or his messenger, 
is to drink from it. 


III. 

This cup is 4*3 inches in diameter and 1*4 deep. It contains, besides 
the circular writings, twelve compartments surmounted by arches, six 
of which are likewise thus treated, but the remaining six are filled* with 
figures (see III. concave side). The concave side bears in a circle the 
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I 

following inscription, which is patched up of verses from various Surahi 
of the Qoran, as will be seen below in the English translation:— 

Ijl J J J lil |•*ak^1| AD| j*««J 

I**'® yl J J k'!^ j J ki> b®, ‘^■'1 j Oojiff 

jO U AU(^| j^S j AU| la^jj Ul 

J^ij ^ h'^i [*^'1 u" ^ 5>®l 

[for J A*ay j ^ u;tij^'® 

All(lft^ jj ^i>A tJS [for (*^3 

< ^ 

“I. t. n. 0 . G. t. m. t. c.! , When the firmament shall be split 
asunder, and shall obey its Lord, and shall be capable thereof; and 
when the earth shall be extended and cast forth its contents, and shall 
remain empty, and shall be capable thereof [LXXXIV. l-fi]. And 
verily there are some of them who fell prostrate from the awe of God 
[II. C9]. And who trusteth in God, He is his support, because God 
will cause him to attain his object. Verily God hath appointed unto 
everj'thing a determined period [LXV. 3]. God will cause relief 
after hardship [LXV. 7]. And we send down of the Qoran that 
which is a healing and a mercy unto Believers [XVII. 84]. And he 
will heal the breast of the people who ar? Believers [IX. 14]. Say; 
It is unto those who have believed, guidance and a healing [XLI. 44]. 
God is the healer.” 

The convex side of this cup, as may be seen from the facsimile, 
contains at the bottom a circle surrounded by ten compartments, 
all filled with unmeaning characters purporting to have talismanic 
efficacy. The Arabic circular inscription detailing the medical pro¬ 
perties of this cup is as follows :— 

^'Ibo J (•jlfti AfjUJl 4*»llaJ| |aA 

uaI^I j jJaJi J AiilaJl J j j ( ‘ AiuJJ ^4 j 

(•aJ| J J i Aa^ikU J ^yij| j odaUJ j 

J J 

Here the cup is soldered and a few words covered, but they can 
easily be supplied from the context of all the other cups; and the last 
word is misspelt for "the bitten person.” 

Translation:— 

This blessed cup counteracts all kinds of poisons, and contains well- 
tried advantages, which are:—Against the.sting of a seiyent and a 
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scorpion; against fever, abdominal pains of childbirth, bites of mad 
dogs, gripes and colic, hemicrany, pain in the joints, nullification of 
sorcery, blood-spitting, the evil eye [and by drinking therefrom the 
bitten person will be healed]. 

IV. 

This cup measures 5*3 inches in diameter, and 1’3 in depth. 
Besides the four compartments containing the figures of a serpent, a 
dog, a horse, and a lizard, it contains four others with medical phials, 
and is crammed full of writing. The bottom of tliis cup appears to^ 
have been damaged or perforated for the purpose of placing it on the 
lips of a sick person to sip in the medicine in a recumbent posture. 

First I shall give the large circular inscription, which is the cele¬ 
brated Ayyai-ul-kursi or “ Throne verse,” and then those of the four 
compartments:— 

jiiG 5) 111 All 51 4iJ| 

li c/* ijijilt ^ J olI A) 51 j 

^ [for 8>S.ip] dip 

U®J^I J [for ti U) ^1 aJp 

[II. 25C] j [for j jf.>j u i/j 

The last word I the mighty, of this verse, is placed in one of 
the compartments to show where the reading of the compartments 
begins, and going regularly through all.of them the final word of the 
last compartment is ^^1 the sajne as in the above verse, so that the 
must again be supplied, and thus the reading may be continued 
chain-fashion ad inf,n,itum :— 

Translation 

I. t. n. 0 . G. t. m. t. c.! God! There is no God but He! The 
living, the self-subsisting; neither slumber nor sleep scizeth him; 
His is whatever is in heaven or on earth. Who is he that can inter¬ 
cede with Him, except by His permission ? He knows what is between 
their hands and what is in their rear [»'• e. the present and the past], 
and they can encompass nothing of His knowledge except as much as 
He willeth. The extent of His throne embraces the heavens and the 
earth, and the preservation of both is no burden unto Him. lie is 
the high. . . 
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The compartments are only j)artly Qoranic, and the one I shall now 
give begins with the word I wanting above, and a part of Ch. 
LXXXIV., but the end of it is of the writer’s own composition:— 

J U'vJl |(il 

bo [sic] c*flj| J |i| J J 

The mighty. Int. n. o. G. t. m. t. c ! When the firmament shall be 
split asunder, and shall obey its Ijord, and shall be capable thereof; and 
when the earth shall be extended and cast forth [LXXXIV. 1-3], that 
< which is in its womb. . 

The embryo ; and it issued upon the broad earth of God it: honour 
from God. The light of the countenance of God issued as it was de¬ 
livered of Muhammad, the benediction of God be on him and. . . 

\/o X} j U^Lk* t\jit ^ J pi I pi** 

p***? pil*ll 

Peace. Dost thou consider thy Lord, how he extendeth the shadow ? 
Had He pleased, lie would have made it'stationary (XXV. 47). To 
Him belongs whatever is stationary in the night and in the day; and 
lie heareth and knoweth very much. In the name of my God. . . 

^ 5JI aIJ I ^wij Ui I I aU I pwJ G Ail | ^ ImJ | 

^J9 Jj j A***| H 

Tho healer! God! Recover therefore in the name of God, the re¬ 
storer, the merciful! Be therefore restored in the name of God, by 
whose name nothing falls sick on earth nor in heaven, and He is the 
high. [After this the operator again completes the passage by conti¬ 
nuing in the next compartment to read tAe mighty p^*l| and going on 
as long as he likes.] 

The smaller circular inscription is, like the above ones, also not in tho 
words of the Qoran, but in the spirit of it, and as we would say 
“ scriptural.” It is as follows:— 

^ j id [^] J *1 ‘^llj y j ^ ^ ^ ill bo AilipkJ 

c>f j *^11 pi^l^t j ^lll Ghj'l ^ 

[? u-i*] ul J *111 iO» J [sic.] 
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In the name of God the most high, who neitlier has a son, nor a 
father, nor a companion, nor a partner. I bear witness that Noah is 
an apostle of God, and Abraham the friend of God, and David the 
Khalif of God, and that Moses is the conhdant of God, and that A*li 
[Jesus ? ] is great. [The word admits of both readings, as may be 
seen in the facsimile.] 

The convex side of tliis cup contains magic squares and writings with 
two circular inscriptions, as follows: 

^)^8) I j j j 0^7^! J j ASjll j iJifIjU* 

Against a serpent, a scorpion, a mad dog, pains of pregnancy, the 
bellyache of a horse, haemorrhage of the nose, distortion of featurcsi 
ecphalalgy, hemicrany, pain in the joints, pain ‘of the spleen, griping 
in the belly, and colic. 

The small circular inscription of this side is partly indistinct, and 
therefore unintelligible; some, of it, however, can be made out as fol¬ 
lows 

^1 .J and for a cold and for a 

malignant fever.for a bitten person, &c. 

V. 

This cup is 6 inches in diameter, and r.5 inch deep. In the 
uppermost circle of the concave side the celebrated amulet (described 
in I., concave side) occurs four times, and the intervals between the 
amulets are filled with catch-words from the Qoran,«. e. with the be¬ 
ginnings of certain verses which inform the operator that he is to recite 
them ; but unfortunately the cup is so worn opt (probably by rubbing 
and scouring it many times to remove traces of pungent or sticky 
medicines) that most of the writing is illegible. The only sentence 
which can be made out with certainty islyl oIjS lil j “and 
when thou readest the Qordn [XVI. 100].” After this the word 
“we have placed,” occurs, which is the beginning of some other verse. 
The same is the case with the oviform compartments, four of which are 
in Arabic characters and contain the beginning of Ch. LXXXIV. given 
already in several of the cups described, and also the magic formula 
beginning vrith Sard Sard SMd, Sec .; the four other oviform compart¬ 
ments are filled with magic writing, and the lower moiety of every 
compartment is filled with magic squares or animals, as may be seen 
‘22 r as 
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from the facsimile (V., concave side). The seal of Solomon occurs 
many times, and occupies also the 14 triangular spaces between the 
oviform compartments. 

The convex, i. e. outside of the cup, not having been rubbed, is in a 
better stete of preservation. It contains an accumulation of arithme¬ 
tical numbers within a circle which encloses magic squares ; as scarce¬ 
ly any other numbers except (f|, |r|, I |A, |Ar, |v| and vil®, 
occur in more than 50 of these little squares, I deemed it superfluous to 
make a facsimile of this side, but I here transcribe and translate the 
•inscription constituting two circles around the border, and besides this 
inscription nothing else occurs ;— 

I j j I j AS’j U«) I <)U* Hal | | jtjt 

iJm iJlfijJt j J J A}ymj jf 

I ' J dilia^l ( J ^ 

Larger circle:— 

This blessed cup is against a snake, a scorpion, and a mad dog. 
He drinks it, or his messenger. Those who have griping or colic sip 
from it. Health. And [persons aiflicted with] hmmorrhage, belly¬ 
ache and fever, and pains of childbirth and fever, drink from it. 

Smaller circle:— 

A y )I I J 4^^ • J* * J'* * J J 

Jl®^l ^ 

And [those afllictcd with] phlegmatic fevers and loss of flesh [lit. 
blood] and cold fever drink from it; and splenetics drink from it; 
and who suffer from headache drink from it. And it [the cup] was 
prepared in the month of Ramazan in the year forty-six. [This is, no 
doubt, false.] 

VI. 

This cup is 57 inches in diameter and V2 in depth. The inside of 
it is of a bright yellow colour, and as it differs from the others in shape 
1 have also given a side view of it. It contains fourteen compartments, 
one half of which are filled with the usual figures, i. e. the dog, the 
scorpion, the serpent, the horse, and two persons afflicted mth abdora- 
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inal complamts; *onc figure, liowever, is entirely new/ and seems to 
represent some fabulous bird, perhaps the A’nka. All the characters 
are magic, except the circle at the bottom, which is very indistinctly 
engraved and appears to consist mostly of gibberish. Only the 
Bismiltah, &c., and the last portion, which consists of the commence¬ 
ment of Ch. LXXXIV., can be made out with certainty. 

The convex part of the cup contains five little circular anti five quadran¬ 
gular pieces filled with magic writing ad terrorem populi; and the 
circular Arabic writing, which is very distinct, is literally the same as 
on III. (which see), and contains only a few words more, probably witlr 
the intention of confpleting the circle only; but, curiously enough, this 
is the only cup in which the inscription detailing its properties does not 
begin with the expression of This blessed cup, but with the words These 
blessed Talmnans, jj.* which (like some of the 

expressions used in IV. by the writer) is a little ungrammatical. 

VII. 

This cup measures :)'4 inches in diameter and 1 3 in depth. It con¬ 
tains ten compartments around the circle on the bottom, and they are, 
as usual in these cups, alternately filled with figures "of animals and 
with talismanic characters • The only Arabic inscription is in a circle. 
On comparing this with III!, concave side, it will be found exactly the 
same ; only here the space was not sufficient to insert the whole of it • 
Accordingly the writer has inserted into the little space left between the 
and the last expression the words W la.i 

^ therein w healing for ws, which terminate the inscription. 

As the convex side contains only ten little compartments with a 
circle at the bottom, all filled with talismanic writing, and one Arabic 
circle detailing the properties of the cup, 1 considered it superfluous 
to^give a facsimile of it. The inscriptiou is exactly the same as on 
III. (which see), barring a few additional words of no great consequence, 
inserted merely to complete the circle. 

VIII. 

This is the heaviest; and largest cup ; it measures 8’2 inches in 
diameter and 2‘8 in depth. The bottom is occupied by the seal of 
Solomon, surrounded by circles filled with figures of animals. The 
upper part of the cup is adornej^in the same way, only that talismanic' 
writings and magic squares are inserted between the circles containing 
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the figures of the aniihale. The four Arabic inkriptions in the 
compartments around the seal of Solomon are as follows:— 

Ulfijll Ij Jli 

This is the same as on Cup II., {,€. Ch. XX., 20-22, but there the 
two words of the verse Uoa*!-* “we shall reduce it to its for¬ 

mer condition” are omitted. 

The nest inscription is likewise as in Cnp II. (which see). It begins 
'•with Sara Sara, &c., and terminates with “ Salutation [or Peace] be 
unto Noah in both worldsT’ [XXXVII. 77.] 

The next is the beginning of Ch. LXXXIV., with a little addition 
of the writer’s own composition, as may be seen from the facsimile. 

The last has also occurred already on Cup II. and is XXV. 47 ; here, 
however, the words of that verse which are wanting there are fully 
added, and complete the same with v. 48 as follows:— 

ILa« lull ju A^ Ui*^ ^ 

“ Then w'e placed the sum thereon as an indicator, then we attracted 
it to us with a gentle attraction.” [It maj be observed that in the 
translation of this and of some other venues of the Qoran 1 take the 
liberty slightly to deviate from Sale’s rendering, which I think is the 
best we as yet possess.] 

The convex side of this cup is also adorned with the seal of, Solomon, 
surrounded by magic writing, which is merely placed there, like all the 
unknown characters on the other cups, to impose upon ignorant persons. 
Accordingly I made no facsimile of this side. 

The Arabic inscription on the convex side is the same with that on 
III. as far as the word A^l After that, however, the rest of the inscrip¬ 
tion is the same as on Cup IV., detailing all the medical properties in 
the same^order. 
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Art. XV .—Facsimiles of Muhammadan Coins. By E. Rehatsek« 

M.C.E. 


Bead 21s<i March 1874 


The seven silver coins forwarded to the Secretary of the B. B. Iloyal 
Asiatic Society, with a letter from the Khandesh Collector’s Office, 
dated Dhulia, 23rd August 1873, signed by the Treasury Officer,* 
are of modern mak^, and are coined in the same style as still prac¬ 
tised with some princes of this country. A bar stamped with the 
required letters and symbols on both sides is given into the hands of each 
workman, who chops off the coins from it, until he lias thus cut up the 
whole bar. The locality where these coins were found is Dhankeda, 
Ttiluka Fimpalner, Zilla Khandesh ; bnt, as no indications on the 
coins themselves about the district where they were current exist, it would 
be hazardous to conjecture anything, and I would only remark that in 
shape and workmanship they look exactly like the current rupee of 
H.H. the Holkar of Indore, whose mint I visited some years ago. The 
word “ reign” also occurs on the Holkar's rupee, as here; but 
it contains also an effigy of the sun, which is wanting in these coins. 
They have, moreover, the word jj U « Badeshdh” on the reverse, 
which docs not occur on the Indore rupees. Each of these coins or 



rupees now before me is, as is usual with such pieces, not exactly like* 
the others; in some the initial, and in others the final letters are either 

V 

imperfect or entirely wanting, in consequence of the chopping process 
by which they are produced. It also happens often that the legend of 
the obverse is upside donna, whilst that of the reverse is placed in the 
proper way. Such is the case also in the subjoined facsimile, where 
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the word 8 b is straight, and the is upside down. This arises 
from the stamps on the silver bar, from which the coins are chopped 
off, being entirely independent of each other, as to regularity, on both 
sides. The words over s b and under are very fragmentary, 
and I give it only as a conjecture that over the former the fragment 
induces me tb conclude that the expression must have been 8^ or 

Where the eleven silver coins now to be described were found is not 
stated in the above letter, which only mentions that the Huzur Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate, 1st Class, had forwarded them, and docs not 
give the nninc of the locality. Ten of these coins are entirely the same 
in their legends, but five of them are somewhat smaller in size. All of 
these coins are more or less worn, and may perhaps also have been 
scraped in former times; but as the larger ones contain scarcely any 
traces of a circular legend around the border, I select one of the smaller 
ones for a facsimile, because this legend, although likewise indistinct, 
is better than in the others. The style of caligraphy in all the eleven 
coins is entirely the same, and they must have been struck not only in 
the same mint, but possibly also at the same time. 



It will be observed that both the legends in this facsimile arc regu< 
lar; but I have thus represented them only for the sake of conveni.* 
ence. One ought to be upside down, as above, or nearly so. 

The legend on the obverse is as follows:— 

gl*M J ^ ^1*1^ ill 

** The greatest Snlti^n ’Alla al-dunya wa al-dyn Abu al-Muzaffer 
Mnl^ammad Sh^h the Sumn.” 

The legend on the reverse is as follows:— 

*» 11*^1 
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“ Alexander the second; confidential minister of the Khalifate; 
assistant to the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Words round the margin:— 
v 1» li* 

“The year 713 but supposing the of the word to have 

been above (as in the eleventh coin now to be described), and to have 
been worn away, the number would be 75i3=A.D. 1323, i e. the coin 
would be ten years younger. 



The obverse of the eleventh, i. e. the last, of these silver coins, bears 
the following legend :— 

"The victorious Sultan, protector of the world and of the Faith, Abu 
AlmuKaffar,” 

The reverse bears this legend;— 

jijUiLJl 21 Lm 

" Toghlalj: Shdli the Sultan, assistant to the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful.” 

The margin bears the words 

" Of new coinage and struck at Dehli in the year seven hundred 
twenty-three.” ^ 

The five coins now to be described were found in the ruins of Vinj- 
rote, an old city on the Indus Valley (State) Railway. The ruins of 
Vinjrote are marked on the Revenue Sivvey Map of Sindh. They are 
about half a mile from the Reni Nalla, and two from the boundary of 
BhAwalpur. More information on this, and a few other ruins of 
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interest in the Indus Valley, with the objects of antiquity discovered 
there, may be found in the “Translation of Beport No. 2879, of the 
16th June 1873, from the Muktidrkar Ubaura, to the address of the 
Collector of Shikarpur,” and in the “ Memo, on the Ruins of Vinj- 
rote, Indus Valley (State) Railway, Rehti Division.” The conclu^ng 
portion of the last-mentioned document contains the following brief 
note, dated Hchti, 15th August 1873, and addressed to the Collector 
of Shikdrpur, by Mr. Fred. Robertson, C.E., Officiating Executive 
Engineer, Rehti Division, in which he states that he “forwards five coins 
‘found at Vinjrote, as requested in Collector’s No. 2605, dated 1st August. 
Some of the same kind, but rather more legible, have been sent to the 
Chief Engineer, Indus Valley (State) Railway, who has sent them to 
General Cunningham.”- 



There is no doubt that these are five ancient Muhammadan silver 
Dirhems with Kufic legends, but as those which are more legible 
have been sent to so celebrated an archeeologist as General Cunning¬ 
ham is, he will no doubt be able to give a good and correct account of 
them. I cannot venture to be positive as to what 1 am going to state:— 
The obverse appears to bear the words A A ^ “Conquest 

of Sind in the year 88,” but also this date, I am sorry to observe, is 
indistinct and dubious, and I give the whole merely as a conjecture. 
The reverse, which is notched, bears letters, but mostly symbols, i.e. 
abridged expressions of the value, and perhaps also of the maker’s name. 
As it would scarcely have been worth the while to give facsimiles of 
all five of them, 1 considered it proper to draw only one. The cone-like 
figure in the reverse can scarcely be meant to represent a letter, never¬ 
theless each of these five Dirhems bears it on the reverse in a more or 
less distinct form. 
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Aet. XVI. — A Sfiriea of Sanslerit and Old Ganarese ImcripUons 
relating to the Ratta Chieftains of 8aundatti and Belgaumf 
copied from the originals and edited^ with translations, 
notes, and remarh, hg J. F. Fleet, Esq., Bo. C.S. 


Preaenfced August 17th, 1874. 


The Ratte or lUitta chieftains of Ve^ugrama or Vfilugruma,—the 
modem Belgaum,—and of Sugandhavarti,—the modern Savandatti 
or Saundatti, the chief town of the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum 
District,—are known as yet only from a brief and incomplete noticl 
of them at the end of Sir W. Elliot’s Essay on Hindu Inscriptions, I 
now beg to lay before the Society a series of Sanskrit and Old Ganarese 
Inscriptions relating to this family, and embracing a period of about 
three and a half centuries from the time when they were first raised 
from the rank of priests or spiritual preceptors to the position of 
chieftains, and noticing incidentally two other families of local impor¬ 
tance, the lords of Banihatti* and Edlara and the Yudara princes of 
Hagaratagc. And I take this opportunity of expressing my sense of 
the obligations under which I lie, for assistance in the matter of trans¬ 
lating these and other inscriptions, to Messrs. Venkat Rango Katti and 
Gafig&dharayya M»hv41£svaraTfirmari,of the Educational Department 
in the Southern Division. It was the former gentleman whose aid first 
enaliled me to acquire a knowledge of the Old Ganarese language as 
used in inscriptions, and the latter, especially, has ever been most ready 
to assist me in deciphering the meaning of such passages as presented 
special difi^culties to me; without his cooperation many of the more 
obscure and imaginative passages would have renuuued altogether unin- 
telli^ble to me. 

No. I. of the kiscriptions now brought to notice is the only one that 
is entirely in SMtshrit from beginning 'to ehd. It is a f;agifient from a 
stone slab bvdlt into the wall of a Jain temple at Mulgund, in the 
Pambi4 Tilttk^ of the Dhfirwad District, and was copied for me some 
time ago by *ilr. SI. J. Ebden, of the Bombay Civil Service. With 
ihja exception hU the inscriptions now edited were copied by me with 
thy own hand, and, unless I distinctly state the contrary, this will be 
as 
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understood to be the case with any future inscription's that I may lay 
. before the Society. The stone is a fragment, and the remaining por¬ 
tion of it could not be found, though a careful search was made for it. 
Fortunately, however, the fragment contams all the important part of 
the inscription, and probably the remainder of it, if forthcoming, 
would be found to consist only of a few of the usual verses declaring 
the merit of continuing, and the sin of revoking, religious grants. The 
inscription is engraved in Old Canarcse letters of an old type, i.e. of a 
type not very far removed from that of the Cave-alphabets; the form 
of‘s, ’ for instance, is identical with that of the‘s’ of the Cave- 
alphabets, and the method of expressing the vowels[ ‘ e ’ and ‘* is very 
similar; and, which is a remarkable and antique peculiarity, the form 
of ‘ * when subjoined to another ‘ Z ’ is identical with the usual form 
, of ‘ ’ of the Cave-alphabets, though the ‘ Z ’ to which it is subjoined 
is in each instance the usual Old Canarese * /, ’ obtained by rounding olf 
the angular points of the ‘ Z ’ of the Cave-alphabets. The inscription 
records the. building of a Jain temple at Mujgunda, in the Dhavala 
district, by (Jhikarya, the son of Chandrarya, of the Vaisya caste, and 
the making of certain grants of land on behalf of that temple in the 
Saka year (A.D. 903-4), being the Dundubhi samatsarat while 
the most illustrious king Knshnavallabha «vas ruling the whole earth. 
I have not been able to satisfy myself as to what part of the country 
is intended by the name of the Dhavala district; I was at first inclined 
to look upon it as being the same as, or perhaps an older name of, the 
Belvola Three-hundred,f but the expression made use of in line 11 

* According to the original, “ eight hundred and twenty-/o«r years of the 
ora of the Saka king having expif&i” 

f Tho inscriptions throw mnoh light on the system of administration prevailing 
at tho time to which they relate. In the territorial dirisions,^BTich as tho 
N^sarige Six, tho Sngandhararti Twelve, the Habballi Twelve, the Banihatti 
Eighteen, the Ydnngr&ma Serenty, the Belvola Three-hundred^ the Eottkana 
Nine-hundred, the Throo4;bouaand, the Falasige Twelve-thonsaud, and 
tho Banavftsi Twelve-thousand,—and in the different grades of officials,—the 
MahUmandalftdvara or MahAsftmanta, the lfandal£6vara or Bfimanta, and the 
Commander of the forces, ns the local representative of the reigning monarch ; 
the BAjaguru, or royal spiiitnai preceptor, with his oonnsellors, as the minister 
of the preceding; the N&yaka in.saberdinato charge of a circle of villages; and 
finally tho GAvuoda, or village headman, with his oonnoil of merchants,—we 
have tho practical application of tho system presoribed in the seventh clmpter 
of tlie UinavadhannasAstra, vv. 118 to 117 :—“ In order to protect his r^m 
(the king)^ should ever adopt this arrangement; Tor that king obtains happiness 
who has his territory well kept. Be should appoint a guard of Suffers to two 
villa^, and to throe, and to five, and to a hundred, fur the proieotion of his 
dominions. He sfaonld appoint a lord of one village, a lord of ten villages, a lord 
of twenty, a lord of a hundred, and a lord of a ‘thousand. In duo order tho 
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» • * 

of the inseriptioH appears to fix the number of towns constituting the 
Dhavak district at three hundred and sixty. This inscription, short 
us it is, is of importance. It cannot he doubted that the king Krish^a- 
vallabha of this inscription is identical with the king Krislmaruja- 
dcva of the Rashtrakfita or Ratta family, who on the authority of No. 
II. was reigning also in the J^aka year 798 (A.D. 870-7), and with the 
TCrishnarAja or Krishnakandhara who in the opening portion of No. 
VI., and in others of the later inscriptions, is spoken of as the first of 
the kings of the Rattavamk. Many doubts surround the succession 
and the dates of the earlier Chiilukya kings, but we find that on three 
occasions they were brought into direct and deadly collision with the 
Rashirakuta princeS- Jayasimha L, whose date is fixed by Sir W. Elliot 
as anterior by two generations to Saka d 11 (A.l). <189-90), is spoken of 
ill the inscription of Yevfir as having reestablished the power of the 
CliTilukyas by overthrowing that of Krishna the king of the Ratta 
family; in the time of Tailapa I. the son of Kirttivarma, whose date is 
fixed by Sir W. Elliot as subsequent by two generations to Saka 655 
(A.D, 733-4), there were revolutions' in connexion with whieli we 
have the name of a Uashfcrakfl^ king Govindaraja, who was ruling 
in Saka 730 (A.D. 808-9) ; * and finally Tailapa II., suriiamed A'ikra- 
maditya, whose date is given by tlie same authority as from Saka 893 
(A.D, 973-4) to Saka 9l9 (A.D. 997-8), is spoken of in the same 
inscription of Yevur as acquiring “ the little kingdom of tlie Rattakula 
which had again overspread the land,—a race proml and regardlc.s.s of 
their spiritual preceptors, whose kings this sprout of the royal tree 
destroyed and cut to pieces at Ranastambha.”t Independent notices 
with dates, such as the present, of kings of the Rashfcrakula family 
will be found of value when sufficiently full materials arc available to 
enable us to reopen with some hope of definitely settling the question 

I 

beadmanof a village shall himsolf report to the lord of ten viHagos, atulfho 
lord of toil villages to the lord of twenty, any crbnBs, Ac., tliat o<*.cuv in the 
village; and the lord of twenty villages shall I'Oport them all to tbo lord of a 
hundred villages, and the lord of a hundred villages shall himsolf rc})ort them 
to the lord of a thousand.” Tho modern Tamf, Kariy!it,P,‘icBaTih, Mah&l, anti 
ThlokA now represent the ancient division of tho country into oiroles of speoi. 
lied numbers of villages, and in the hereditary district ajid village officers wo 
find the development of tiie lowest of the old grades of fnnetiunarieH. 

* Bee Thomas’s edition of Prinsop’s Antiqviiies, p. 278, note 1. 

t See the tTtmftlafeinn of the Yevftr insci iplion given in tbo n}»pendix to Sir 
W. Ellitit’s Rftsav, and also Thomas’s edition of PvinHcp’s A.ttiqm'ties, p. 278, 
No. 18 of Table k ' 
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of the* genealogy and the dates of the earlier kings of the Ch&lukya 
dynasty. 

No. II. is copied from a stone slab .built into the wall to the left of 
a small Jain temple in the town of Saundatti, the ancient Sugandha- 
varti.* The characters of the inscription are somewhat large and 
slanting, and belong to the period in the development of the alphabet 
in which the letter ‘ r, ’ when it forms the first part, of a compound 
letter the vowel attached to which is some vowel other than ‘ a, ’ * m, ’ 
or is not yet denoted by a separate and distinct sign, but is express¬ 
ed by a slight modification of the form of the vowel; this method of 
expressing the letter * r ’ is the peculiarity of the old Cave-alphabets that 
survived the longest, and the abandonment of it marks, in my opinion, 
more definitely than anything else, the period of the transition from 
the Old into the Mediscval Canarese alphabet. The inscription records 
several distinct grants, and furnishes a good deal of genealogical 
information. We find that the first of the Rattas who attained the 
position of a Great Chieftain was Prithvirfima, the son of M6rada, who 
enjoyed it under the Rashtrakfita king Krishna, and that previous to 
his elevation he had been only a religious student in the Ktir&ya sect 
of the holy saint Mailtlpatirtha. The titles of Krishnarajadeva in 
this inscription are analogous to those of ^e Chalukya kings and are 
those of a universal emperor, and we learn that in the Saka year 798t 
(A.D. d76-7), being the Manmatha sanivatsara, he caused a temple 
of Jina to be built at Sugandhavarti, and allotted to it eighteen nivor- 
tanas of land. The inscription, however, must hai% been engraved at 
some subsequent period, as the first four lines record a grants in a 
^vata of Mulugunda belonging to Sugandhavarti, made on behalf of 
the god of the circle of twelve, villages afterwards known as the 
Sugandliavarti Twelve, by King Kanna, who is at least five or six 
generations subsequent to Piithvirama. Tlie genealogical portion of 
the inscription commences with line 21. The first mentioned is king 
Nanna. His son was Kartavirya, the subordinate of the Ch&lukya 

* i. 0 . the city which abounds in sweet odoursit is, perhaps, as well that the 
natue has been so far corrupted as to give now no clue to its original form and 
simplification, for no one would think of giving so pleasing an epithet to the 
modem SanndattL In the prose passages of No. Til. the name oooura twice 
in a cormptod form intermediate between the old and the modem forms,—in 
line 82 as Savandbavatti, mid in line 76 as Savadhavatti; Savandhavatti is 
madoubtedly the correct reading in both places. 

t Aoeording to tho original, " seven hundred and ninety-Mvsa years of the 
Sska era having expired.” 
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king Ahavamalla^or SCmesmadSTa I., whose approximate date is given 
by Sir W. Elliot as from ^aka 962 (A.D. 1040-1) to Saka 991 
(A.D. 1069-70), and we learn here the interesting fact that it was this 
Kartavirya who fixed the boundaries of the country of Kuliundi, the 
Kfindi Three-thousand of the later inscriptions. Three generations 
follow, and in the fourth we have the name of Kartavirya II., the 
subordinate of the Chalukya king Tribhuvanamallad^va,* Permlldi- 
deva, or Vikramaditya II., whose date is fixed by Sir W. Elliot as 
from Saka 998 (A.D. 1076-7) to 6aka 1049 (A.D. 1127-8). The list 
ends for the present with the name of S6na II., or Kulasena II., the 
son of Kartavirya II. In lines 39-41 a grant of twelve nimrtanas 
of land by the Chiflukya king Fermadideva in the Saka year 1019 f 
(A.D. 1097-8), being the Dhatu saihvaisara, is recorded. Then fol¬ 
lows the record of what must have been an earlier grant by Kanna- 
kaira,—whether the first or the second of that name is not apparent. 
And the inscription ends in the usual way, with verses on the merit of 
bestowing land and confirming the grants of former kings. I shall 
sum up further on, in the form of a tdble, the genealogical details of 
this and the following inscriptions. 

No. III. is another inscription from the Jain temple in which is No. 
II. It gives us the names of the son and grandson of Pnthvirama and of 
their wives. A historical fact is mentioned in connexion with I^ttaga the 
son of Frithvirama, but I have not been able to ascertain who was the 
Ajavarma whom he conquered. The inscription records a grant of 
one hundred and fifty mattars of land by Santa or ^antivarma, the 
grandson of FiUaga, in ^aka 903| (A.D. 981-2), being the Vikrama 

*I take it that the statement in lines 21-26 of the inscription,—before 
any mention is made of Nanna and his descendants,—that Knrtavirya was 
the subordinate of Tribhuvanamalladeva, is intended to ejjply to the second of 
that name, and not to the first. Xhough, as only about seven yearn intervonod, 
according to Sir W. Elliot’s oalcnlotion, between the end of the reign of 
Abavamalla and the commencement of that of his second son Tribfauvana- 
malla, there is nothing to render it absolately oat of the question that K&rta- 
virya I. could be the contemporary of both, yet an examination of the dates and 
genealogy of the Battas shows that it is impossible that this should hare been 
the case; we hare in feet, as will be seen further on, Saka 971 (A.D. 1049-50) 
as the date of Anka the nephew of E&rtavtrya 1. It is a common method in 
the inscriptions to introduce first the name of the person, whoso genealogy is 
then given in detail. 

t According to the original, after the expiration of the Saka year 1018, 
which was the twenty-first year of the era ostablishod by, and beginning fkim 
the ocmmenoement of the reign of, the Cb&lakya yikram&ditya II. 

% According to the original; nine hundred and two of the years of tho era of 
the Saka king having eapiraL" 
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samvalsara, to a Jain temple that he had had built at Sugaiidhavarti, 
and a grant of the same amount to the same temple by Santivarmd’s 
mother Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbe. The characters of this inscription are 
somewhat more regular and better defined than those of No. II.; the 
same antique peculiarity m representing the letter * r ’ is observed. 

No. IV., again, is a fragment, and is from a stone slab which I 
found half-buried in the courtyard of the temple in which are the 
preceding two inscriptions. It gives the genealogy from Nnnna down 
to Kartavirya II?, who is mentioned as the subordinate of the Chiilukya 
)dng Bhuvanaikamalladcva or Somesvaradeva II., whose date is given 
by Sir W. Elliot as from Saka 991 ? (A.D. ip69-70) to l^aka 998 
(A.D. 1076-7). It also gives the name of his son, Sena II., but the 
chief object of the genealogical part of the inscription is expressly 
stated in line 7 to be to detail the descent of KArtavirya, who w'as then 
the representative of the family, and not of his son Sena, who must 
have been at that time a mere child. The portion of the inscription 
containing the grant is lost. The characters of this inscription are of 
much the same standard as those of No. II., and there is again the 
same peculiarity in the method of representing the letter ‘ r.’ 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I have to notice one more 
inscription at Saundatti. It is an Old Cfftiarese inscription, engraved 
in characters of the same standard as those of Nos. II. and IV., on a 
stone slab built into tbe wall in the interior of the temple of Ankalesvara. 
The floor of the temple is below the level of the ground, the door is the 
only means of lighting up the interior, and the inscription is in such a 
position that the light admitted by the door does not fall upon it: 
I could only read it, therefore, by the light reflected from the door by 
means of a white cloth. To add to this difficulty, the inscription itself 
has been very much injured, and the temple was so close and foul that 
I could stop in it for only a few minutes at a time. Accordingly I 
could not copy this inscription, and had to content myself with taking 
notes of its contents. It consists of two parts. The first part gives 
the genealogy of Ahka, the subordinate of the Chalukya king 
Trail6kyamalladcva or S6mesvarad6va 1., and records a grant made by 
him at his capital of Sugandhavarti in the 6nkn year 971* (A.I). 
1049-50), being the Sarvadhari $mhvatmra, on Sunday the seventh day 


• Acoorrltng to tko origiua), nine liundrod and seventy at the yeow of the 
era of the Saka king 
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of the dark fortnight of the month Pusliyai at the time when the sun 
was commencing his progress to the north; the portion containing the 
details of the^rant was too much effaced to be reoid under the circum¬ 
stances described above* The second part records a grant made by 
the princess BhagaladSvi and her husband, the fortunate great chief¬ 
tain king Kartavirya, the second of that name, in the Sakayear 1010* 
(A.D. 108S-9), being the Prabhava sauivatsara, on the occasion of a 
total eclipse of tlie sun on Sunday, the day of the new-moon of the 
month Sriivana. The details of this grant, again, could not be clearly 
made out. As far as I could decipher it, the genealogy given in thi» 
inscription corresponds with that given in Nos. II. and IV.; but, at 
the first opportunity, the contents of lines. 8, 9, and 10 should be ex¬ 
amined again, with the view of obtaining corroborative evidence either 
of the name given in line 28 of No. II., or of fihe name given in line 12 
of No. IV., as that of the eldest sou and successor of Kartavirya I.; 
when I examined this stone 1 had not noticed the doubt that exists as 
to this name, as pointed out in note 5 ta the translation of No. IV., or 
I should have attended more closely to the contents, as far as they can 
be read, of the three lines indicated. 

The characters of the remaining four inscriptions are those of the 
fully-developed Old Canareiie, or, as I would prefer naming it, the 
JVledieeval Canarese alphabet, and the letter ‘ r ’ is, except in No. VIII. 
in the case of the vowel ‘ i, ’ now expressed by a separate and distinct 
sign, wliatcver may be the combination of sounds in which it occurs. 
The only special remarks that appear to me to be needed are that 
in Nos. VI. and VII. the dental ‘ ^ ’ is usually, if not throughout, 
represented by a peculiar and uncommon form, ani one that I have 
not as yet noticed in any inscription of earlier date,—the figure of a 
heart with the usual semiciretdar line above it; that in these inscrip¬ 
tions, and in others of the same period, a greater fancy is shown than 
in inscriptions of older date for a peculiar form of ‘ roe’ differing but 
very little from that of ‘ hah ; and that the second forms of ‘ w, ’ ‘ y, * 
and * V * appear to have come into use about this period. It will be 
seen from the translations that the turgid and diffuse language of these 
inscriptions differs very considerably from the brief and concise style of 
the preceding four. 

No. V. is from a stone slab let into the wall of an old Jain 
temple,—now, as is the case with almost all the Jain temples of these 

* Accordiog to the original, ton hundred and nine of the years of tho ora 
of tho §aka king having exjnrei’* 
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parts, converted into a Lihga shrine,—at Kalho|i, the ancient K!alpo{e, 
in the Gdkftk T&lukft of the Belgaum District. We learn that the 
capital of the Rattas was now YSnugr&ma, the modern Belgaum. The 
first of the chieftains mentioned is Sena, who must be the second 
of that name in l^o. II.; the fact of this identity is not expressly 
mentioned in any of these four more modern inscriptions, but a 
comparison of the dates points to this conclusion, and the epithet 
‘ brihaddandoy* he who was possessed of a great or mighty army^ 
applied to Sena II. in line 38 of No. II., has its counterpart in the 
first of the epithets applied to S(!'na in line 4 of the inscription now 
under notice. The inscription carries us down to the third generation 
from Sena II., and finally, records certain grants that were made in 
^aka 1127 (A.D. 1205-6), being the Baktakshi snuieaifaara, by and 
at the command of Kartavlrya IV., on behalf of a Jain temple that 
had just been built at Sindana-Kalpole in the circle of villages known 
as the Kurambetta Kampanoj which was near to^ or, more probably, 
was included in, the district known as the Kdn(h Three-thousand. 
We learn also that Kartavlrya IV. was assisted in the government by 
his younger brother the Tuvardja Mallikarjuna. Incidentally the 
inscription mentions a family of Yadava chieftains who were govern¬ 
ing at that time the district of Hagaratage. I have not been able to 
determine the locality of this district, or to identify any modern town 
bearing the same name. This family of YMava chieftains is, I believe, 
now brought to notice for the first time. The genealogy given of 
them in this inscription is as under :— 

Bebba, married 

to Hbiaddvi. 

I 

Brahma, m. to 
GhandaladSvt. 

I 

Raja I., m. to 
MailaladSv!. 


Chandaladlvi, Chandrike, l^ihha, or^ifigid^va, 

or ChandrikftdSv!. m. to Bh&gakdev!. 

I 

R&ja Il.> m. to 
Chandalad4^» wad 
Lakshmiddvi. 
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ChandrikMtivi^ the daughter of Raja 1., became the wife of the 
Rafcta chieftain Lakshma^a or Lakshmideva I., and the mother of 
Kartavirya IV. and Mallikarjuna. The Jain temple to which the 
grants recorded were made was built by RSja II. The priests of the 
temple belonged to the Hanasdge sect, a division of the ori^nal sect of 
the Kundaknnda; three of them are mentioned here,—Maladhari, 
whose disciple was Saiddhantikanemichandra, whose disciple, again, 
was Subhachandra. 

No. VI. is from a Liiigayat temple of Basava at Nesai-ige,—the 
modem NSsargi or, as it is erroneously spelt in the maps, Nelserree,— 
in the Sampgaum T/iluka of the Belgaum District. The first of tlie 
Rattas mentioned in it is Krishnaraja or Krishnakandhara, evidently 
the same person as the powerful king who is mentioned in Nos. I. and 
II. The next name is that of the chieftain ^(3na II. The genealogy 
is carried on for three generations further, and ends with Kartavirya 
IV., no mention being made in this inscription of his younger 
brother Mallik&ijuna. The circle of six villages of which Nesarige 
was the chief town was administered under Kartavirya IV. by a family 
of Nayakas of whom only two generations are given; the first 
mentioned is Habba^ia or Habbayanayaka, whose wife was Kalavve; 
his sons were B&cha or Bftcheyanuyaka and Bireya, the former of 
whom married Miiyidevi. A brother of Mayidovi named Beddana is 
spoken of as a man of note. From the phraseology of lines 26. to 28 
of the inscription it would seem that Habbatia was the first of his 
family to enjoy the rank of Nayaka, and that that rank was conferred 
on him by Kartavirya IV. 1'he inscription records the erection of 
three lin^a temples of Habbesvara, Munikesvara, and Siddh6svara at 
N^sajige by B&cheyau&yaka and his wife Mayidfivi. The priest of the 
three temples was Hounayya, the performer of the rites of the goddess 
ESlamukhe; his priestly succession is given, but need not be repeated 
here. The inscription then enumerates various grants of laud, tithes, 
and duties made to these three shrines at the command of Kartavirya 
IV. in the i^aka year 1141 (A.D. 1219-20), being the Bahudh&uya 
tmhpatiara, 

* N&yaka,* meaning ehi^, head, leader, is the surname, instead of 
the Canarese * Gauda* or the Marathi * Pnl^U,’ of numy families of 
10111 ^ headmen in these parts, and the Watan, or aggregate of the 
hereditaiy ri^ts and emoluments belonging to a family of headmen, 
is then called a N4yaki-.watan instead of a Gaudaki-watan; in such 
24 rfls 
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cases it is the NAyakas who perform the customar 7 « 8 ervices of village 
headmen. But where there is in the same village a family of Gaudas 
as well as a family of N&yakas, it is the Gaudas who actually officiate 
as headmen of the village. The original nature of the two posts of 
Nay aka and Gauda appears to have been distinct, and it would seem 
as if the Niiyakas were at first headmen of small circles of villages,— 
corresponding to the Dfifeukhs and De&iis of later times,—and that 
the Gaudas were headmen of single villages only, and probably in 
subordination to the NAyakas; in the present inscription we have a 
Nayaka in charge of the Nesarige circle, and, evidently in a position 
inferior to his, six Gaudas as headmen of the six villages of which that 
circle was composed. However this may have been originally, Gauda is in 
the present day a more honourable title than Nayaka; Liitgayatsof pure 
caste when they are headmen of villages invariably have the surname 
of Gauda; but, where LingAyats who are headmen of villages have the 
title of NAyaka, it will be found on inquiry that they belong to a 
somewhat inferior division of LihgAyats, whom the pure LihgAyats call 
Turukani,* and with whom they never intermarry, though they will dine 
with them. Nayaka is also a common surname among the BAdani, the 
Hanabaru, and the Chhatriyaru, and NAyaka>Makkalu, * children of 
the Nayaka,’ is a generic term for the BMaru. It would seem tliat 
at about the time of the introduction of the English rule into these 
parts the Nayakas occupied, in villages where there were also Gaudas, 
an intermediate position in the ranks of the village officials, being 
under the Gaudas but over and in command of the police Setsanadis 
or hereditary village policemen. 

No. VII., again, is from Saundatti, and is, I believe, the last of 
the inscriptions there; no others, at least, were known of when I was 
there. It is from a stone tablet which used to stand in an exposed 
place in one of the principal streets of the town; to ensureits safety I had 
it removed and placed near the MAmlatdAr’s KachAri. A photograph 
of the stone will be found in Plate No. XXVII. of a series of photo¬ 
graphic copies of inscriptions at various places in Dharwad and Maishr 
edited in 1866 by Mr. Hope, of the Bombay Civil Service, for the 
Architectural Committee of Western India. The inscription, commenc- • 
ing with the mention of Lakshmana or LakshmidAva I. of the BAA- 

* Taruka or Tnrnshka is anothor name for a HusalmAn, a Xurk. I have not 
Booceoded in obtainhig an explanation of hoW this name came to be applied to 
a diriaiOn of the liiiigAvats. 
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trakti^ family, the supreme lord of the district of Kijodi which was in¬ 
cluded in the country of Kuntala, carries the genealogy of the Batina 
one step farther than the preceding inscriptions in the person of Laksh- 
raid^va II., the son of Kartavirya IV. and MS,devi. This M&dSvi must 
be a second wife of Kfirtavirya IV., as in No. V. the name of his wife 
is ^IchaladSvi. We then find that the circle of Tillages known as the 
Sugandhavarti Twelve was administered under LakshmidSva IV. hy 
the royal spiritual preceptor’^ of the Ratta chieftains, Munichandra- 
deva, and that Munichondradura’s counsellors or assistants in the ad¬ 
ministration were ^Antinutha, NAga, and Mallikurjuna. In giving the, 
genealogy of the last-mentioned, the inscription mentions in detail two 
local families of importance—the lords of a circle of eighteen villages of 
which Banihatti, which would appear to he a town in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jamkhandi, was the chief, and the lords of Kulara, the modern 
Korti-Kulhar on the banks of the'Krishna not far from Kaladgi. Owing 
to the failure of male heirs in the latter family, the lordship of K61ura 
passed by marriage into the family of the lords of Banihatti. The 
family of the lords of K61ura sprang from the lineage of the patriarch 
Vasishtha, and the following names are mentioned:— 

MAdirAja I. 

* Bhfitanatha. 

_ I _ 

Bijjiyavve. MAdirAja II. O 0 (!) 

Gauri. 

MAdirAja II. was slain in battle together with his younger brothers, 
who are not mentioned by name. On his death his sister Bijjiyavve 
assumed the governorship, and continued it for a short time until it 
was made the dowry of Gauri on her marriage with Mallikarjuna of 
Baniha^i. The family of the lords of Banihatti, named the SAmAsiga- 
vamsa,, was a branch of the Induvamsa which ori^nated with the sage 
Atri. The first name mentioned is that of Budrabhatta, a poet, who 
received the eighteen villages in questbn, probably as a reward for his 
proficiency in the art of jpoetry, from a certain king Kanna, who may 
have been the first of that name in the race the Battas. A won¬ 
derful occuirence, as the inscription justly remarks, took place in re- 

• From this and other insoriptioDis it would appear that the BAjagi^, the 
royal spiritnal preceptor, was h^quently a fnnctionaiy possessed of considerable 
admiuMrativd ix>wer. 
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spect of this same Rudrabhat^* and in the presenf day we might 
search far and wide indeed before finding a Sauk^ willing to gi?e a 
loan of a thousand pieces of gold on the sole security of a letter of a 
name- The genealogy of this family, as established by the inscription, 
including the Madiruja who is mentioned in line 93 as the son of 
Kvsiruja, is as under:— 

Rudrabhatto. 

I 

I 

I 

Kalid^va. 

Sridhara I. 

MahadSya I. 

Sridhara II.*, or 

Siripati. 

Mahadeva II., Muyiddva, 
or Mahad3vaiiayaka. 


Sridhara III. Mallikurjuna, Malh Ohandra. 

d£va, or Mallapa, 
m. to Gauri. 


Mahadeva III. Kdsiraja, or Kdsava- Mddiraja 111. 

raja, m. to 
Malaladdvi, Mu|ale, 
or Muliyavve. 

MidMjalV. 

As indicated above, the family, as landed proprietors, originated with 
Rudrabhatte. Whether he enjoyed also the position of a local go¬ 
vernor, or whether Sridhara 1. was the first of the family to be invested 
with that statuBf is doubtful. Sridhara 11. was slain at Hdlav^re * 

* Probably Holav^o, and not Hdlavere. In the insoriptioiis there is no 
distinotion. betwoen the short’ and long forms of ‘a* and ‘o’ respeotively. In 
metrical passages where the verses oonsist of oertaiu specified feet, no donbt, 
as a role, arises from this fact; bat in proife passages, and inmetrkal passages 
where the verses consist ofacertain. number of shert<syllable inshsuts whether 
the syllables themselves be long or short, is is epmethnes doabrnd whether '«* 
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in battle with thb inhabitants of the city of Gaganasar6vara; I have 
not been able to identify either of these two places. On 'his 
death, it would appear, the family was dispossessed for a time, 
for his death was not avenged imtil his son, Mahaddvanayaka, 
had travelled abroad for twelve years, and having amassed wealth, 
had purchased with it the assistance of the king. On the marriage 
of Mallikaijuna with Gauri, KdlUra became the family residence. 
The lordship of K61ara seems then to have been transferred to 
Mallikliijuna*s son KdsirSja, while Mallikaijuna himself became one 
of the assistants of MunichondradSva in the administration of the 
Sugandhavarti Twe|ve. The inscription then proceeds to relate how 
KesirAja, having three times visited and vowed strict vows at the lihga 
shrine of the god Mallikaijuna at Bri-Saila, brought back with him a 
lihga made out of the rock of the sacred hill, and set it up in a temple, 
of IVlallikarjunadAva or MallinathadAva which he erected in the name 
of his father by the tank of Nagarakere outside the city of Sugandha- 
varti. He afterwards gave the post of high-priest of this temple to 
Lifigayya, Liiigasiva, or Vamasakti, the son of Dcvasiva the son of 
VAmaiakti. The inscription then proceeds to record various grants of 
land and tithes made to this temple in the ^aka yeai; 1151 (A.D. 
1229-30), being the SarvadbAri aavivatsaray at the command of the royal 
spiritual preceptor Munichandradeva, while the great chieftain king 
LakshmidAva was ruling at his capital of VonugrAma. At the end we 
learn that the inscription was composed by MAdirAja, the son of 
KesirAja. 

No. VIII. is from a stone tablet that formerly stood inside a Jain 
.temple at Ko^hr, the ancient Kondanhru, in the GokAk TAluka of the 
Belgaum District. There being objections to my entering the temple, 
the tablet was brought outside for me to copy it, and it still stands 
outside in a safe position. The historical part of the inscription com¬ 
mences with the mention of the Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla or 
VikromAditya II., and the next name given is that of Jayakarpa, his son. 
This name does not occur in Sir W. Elliotts list of the ChAlukya kings nor 

in Mr. 'Wathen’s summary as given in Thomas’ edition of Prinsep’s Jnli- 

___ _ _ ■ . ■ 

or 'S’ is intended and ‘o* or *6.* In the present instanoe the metre is the 
Eanda, which is regulated the number of short-syUable instants in a line, 
and Hdlarere would f nit the metre just as well as HolarSre; judging, however, 
flrom the rhythm, Holavdre is probably the correct form. Where this word 
occurs in the prose passages, in lines 66 and 67, it appears to mean a blaek’Soil 
field, being oomponnded field, and *ere,’ black-soil, and in this case 

both the V and the irst V are short. 
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quities. But the name of the successor and alleged sbn of Sdm€lma> 
dSva III., who succeeded Yikram&ditya IL, was not ascertained hy Sir 
W. Elliot, and only his title, JagadSkamalla, is known. Nor does Sir 
W. Elliot mention the authority on which he states that SdmSsrara- 
deva III. was succeeded by his two sons successirely. It may be that 
his immediate successor was a younger brother Jayakar^ia, and not his 
eldest son; or, again, it may bethat Jayakarna, being the elder brother 
of Sdm6svaraduva 111., was invested with a shdre in the government 
as Yuyar&ja during the lifetime of his father, Yikramaditya II., and 
^ied before his father. The inscription then mentions two subordinate 
governors of Jayakarna,—Chfiraanda, the Dandadhipa or commander 
of the forces, who was governing the country of Kdndi, and the'Man^- 
lesvara or chieftain king SSna, whose 'administration is not specified. 
The S6na introduced here is probably the second of that name in the 
list of the llattas. The inscription then proceeds to enumerate the mem¬ 
bers of a family or sect called the Balatkaragona who held the position of 
high-priests at Kondanfiru, and then introduces the Hilleyaru, a family 
the members of which held the position of at least headmen of villages 
under Sdna. Except that the family of the Hilleyaru is said to be a 
branch of the Bolatkuragana, nothing is stated as to the origin of 
Sdrigahka, the first whose name is meati(pied. The following names 
of members of this family are given 

Sdriganka. 


Balia, or Kalla, or KalidSva, m. Gamanda, m. 
Balad^va. to Manak&hgi. to Kanakt 

I , * 

Nidhiga, Nidhiyama, 
or NidUyamag&manda. 


KalidSva. BaladSva. 

The first grant recorded is one made by Nidhiyam^aman(|a,.tQ a 
Jain temple that he had had buHt at Kondanfiru, in the ^aka year 1009 
(A.1). 1087-8), being the Frabhava teaimaimra.* At the mwe time 
a grant was made by the great chieftain king Kanna, the second that 
nam^ who had come to do worship at tbot Some tenaple of Jma. Ifhe. 

a See Hotels to the train(bi;taoii, ifo. Vnx. 
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secbnd grant is one made in the Saka year 1043 (A.D. 1121-2), being 
the Flava smiivatsarot by Jayakarna, the beloved son of the fortu¬ 
nate emperor Vikrama, during his father’s reign. The last two lines 
of the inscription record a third grant, consisting of a house together 
with one hundred and fifty kantmas of land in the circle of 
made by Nidhiyamag&man^. 

Another inscription at Konfir requires to be noticed here. It is in the 
Old Canarese characters and language and is contained on a stone tablet 
built into the wall on the right of the entrance of the shrine of a lihga 
temple of the god Tat^svaradeva or MahUlingMvarad^va which stands* 
almost on the edge pf the falls of the Ghataprabha. The emblems at 
the top of the tablet are :-^ln the centre, a lihga and officiating priest; 
to the right, a crooked knife beyond which are a cow and calf; and to 
the left, a seated figure similar to the usual representations of Jinundra 
on other tablets. The surface of the stone has been very much worn away, 
and almost presents the appearance of having been wilfully ill-used. In 
many places the letters have more the ^appearance of detached and 
arbitrary marks than of regular and connected writing, and, by way of 
adding to the difficulty of reading the inscription, some one more 
ingenious than intelligent has made ink or paint marks over the 
writing with the view of. converting the old characters. into the 
modem I Traces of fifty-eight lines remain, but the last five or six 
lines show only a letter or two here and there, and it is not possible to 
prepare a connected copy of this inscription. Line I contains the 
usual Saiva formula :— Namastuhgasiraachumhi^ &c. Line 2 runs :— 
Visuddkajhdnad^kdya trivedadivgachakskusM Sriyah prdpanimUtdga 
namahtmdrddhadkdrin^ ;—^another Saiva invocation. Line 3 opens 
with an apparently Jain invocation:— Paramdnandaya3a’{4ah-)-sudhdb- 
dhimathandf &c. The inscription records grants made by Ruyanay- 
yanftyaka, Marayyanayaka, and other Nayal^s at Eondanuru, a town 
near to or included in the Kundarige Kampana which was part, of the 
Three-thousand, on behalf of the hall with beaiutiful pinnacles of 
the temple of Mah&tirthatatesvaraddva, while the fortunate great chief¬ 
tain king Elrtavirya, punishmg the wicked and protecting the good, was 
governing the Three-thousand amidst the delights of listening 
to pleasing stories. Amongst the titles of this great chieftain king 
K&rtavlrya the Batto fiimily is mentioned, and his titles correspond 
more closely to those given in lines 15 to 18 of the Ealholi inscription 
than to those oS the earlier llatta inscriptions. In line 43 of the 
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present inscription his name is given as Kattamadeva, and, since, as 
will be seen in the genealogy given farther on, this form of the name 
Kurtavirya is given only to KS.rtavirya III., * it is probably Karta- 
virya 111. who is intended in the present inscription. The date, 
which appears to Have been that of the reign of Kartavirya, and. not of 
the Saka era, was contained at the end of line 33, but it is effaced and 
quite illegible; this is to be regretted, as it is the only instance in this 
series of inscriptions of the date being thus recorded, and, had it been 
ascertained, it would have proved a useful guide. Lines 33 and 34 
/un thus;— ISrtmatkdrtlamryyaohakravarttiya [three letters effaced^ 

Uadeoara m-[-jayarftj\jada (two letters effaced)'] sauivatsarada pushy a 
mddha 11 smavdradal, &c. 

There are several other small and interesting temples, of considerable 
antiquity, round the edge of the falls, but, though I examined them 
closely, I could not find any other inscriptions. These temples, as 
well as that of Tatosvaradovji, wete probably originally Jain shrines. 
There are remains of other Jain temples in the town itself and on the 
road to .the falls, but none of them appear to contain any inscrip¬ 
tions. In some fields lying to the right of the road from the town to 
the falls there arc a number of dolmens, some of them in a very fair, 
state of preservation ; the popular tradition is that they were built by 
Jain saints as places in which'to perform their penances, and any 
visitor to Koiiiir who wishes to see them should ask for “ the small 
stone houses of the Jain Bishis which are in the jungle.” Konflr 
seems, in fact, to have been in old times a place of importance among 
the Jains, and the post of hereditary headman of the village is still 
held by n Jain family in conjunction with a Lihgayat family.*}* 

4: ♦ ♦ . # iK 

Three other inscriptions relating to the Eat^ chieftains are known 
to me from rough transcriptions of them which I have perused; they 
may be noticed here, though the transcriptions are useless for purposes 
of editing, and I shall hope to complete the series hereafter with 
accurate copies of them. 

* In line 6 of the Kalholi maoription, No. Y, 

t This is a somewhat rare instance of a Watan being held by two Bapu or 
Takshims of different ooatos and religions. Other instanoes of this are Bel- 
gaum itself, where the post of hereditary headman is held by a family of 
Jains in coiqanction with a family of Marattas, and Bena^i in the Ghik64i 
Tainkfl, where it is held by a family of Lingftys^ id oonjanction with a finnily 
of Marattas. 
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Tlie first is ftem Kaibag, the ancient Bage or Huvitiabage, a town in 
tins of the Native States which interlace with the Bclganni Collectoratc. 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit throughout, but whether 
the characters of the original arc Sansk fit or Old Oanarese I do not 
know; the copy is in the Canaresc characters. It opens with the 
mention of king Krishna, by whom the Rafetavamsa was made glorious. 
The next mentioned is king Sena, the second of that name in the list 
of the RaMas. The genealogy is then continued down to Kavtavlrya 
IV. and Mallikarjuna. A contemporary of Kartavirya IV. was a 
certain king Rcbba of the Ytidava race, the lord of the city of Kopana- 
pura; in the copy made for mo the name is spelt Rochcha, hut in the 
KalhoU inscription tire reading is Uehba, and undoiihtedly the same 
name must be intended here, though it cannot be the .same person. The 
inscription tlien proceeds to record certain grants made in the year of 
the era of the Saka king 1121, being the Diirinati mmoatsara, on the oc¬ 
casion of a ryaiipdta on Friday the day of the fiill-inoon of the month 
Vaisakha, by king Kartaviryadeva, for the purposes of the Jain temple of 
the Rat^s which had been built by hi.s mother, (yhandrik/imahadovi, to 
the high-priest SubhachandrabhaUarakadova. In dofiinng the bound¬ 
aries of the grants the names of many towns and villages are mentioned, 
but in respect of the spelling of proper names the copy cannot be relied 
on at all. * In passii^g I may conveniently ineutioii here another in- 
scriptiou at Raibag of which I received a cof>y together with the pre¬ 
ceding. , The copy is headed “The tablet of the Jain temple of Nara-sin- 
gasefcti in the village of llayabage.” The language is partly pure 
Sanskrit and partly Old Oanarese; as in the civse of the [)recediug, I 
do not know whether the original is in the Sanskrit or in the Old 
Canaresc characters, hut the copy is in Oanarese chavaeters. It is a 
Chfilukya inscription, and records grants made by the Daridanayaka, 


.* A traijfllation of this inscription is given at pp. 415 to 417 of a Statistical 
Report on the Principality of Kdlh&pftr, No, VIIT. of tho New Sorios of 
Selections from tho Beeoi’ds'- of the Bombay Govcrnmeiu,. Tho original 
inscription is not given. The translation contains many inaooaracles, notably 
the statement that “ Chandrikadfivi, tho wife of Lakshmidfe^a, died of the 
disease called Qhatasarpa (ijlynunche maliyna) the same epithet, slightly 
amplified to snit a difi'erent metre, is given to her in line 27 of the Kalboji 
insoription, No. V., and means simply tJiat she overcame pride or vanitj-, 
which is in its deadly effects like a venomous serpent (sarjia) safely ensconced 
in the interior of an eartW vessel (yhnfn) ; the same epithet, mtjdified again 
for metrical reasons, is applied to her in the first of the two Bolgaam. 
inscriptions noticed further on. 

2.1 r « « 
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<or leader of the forces, Dasimarasu, when the sun was commencing 
his progress to the south, on Monday the thirteenth day of the dark 
fortnight of the month AshMha of the Siddh&rthi sauivatiara which 
was the second year of the reign of the king JagadekamalladSra, for 
the purposes of the Jain temple of Narasihgafietti at Hhvinab^e. Two 
of the Ghalukya kings hare the title of Jagadekamalla in Sir W. 
Elliot’s list,—Jayasiihha II., whose approximate date is given as from 
f^ka 940 to ^aka 962, and the unnamed successor of Sdm6svaTad6va 
III., whose date is fixed as from ^aka 1060 to ^aka 1072. The ^aka 
year 942, as well as the Sakaycar 1062, was the Siddh&rthi 
and accordingly the date of the present inscription is doubtful; but 
probably Saka 1062 (A.D. 1140-1) is the true date. 

The remaining two inscriptions are in the Old Canarese language, 
and are from two stone tablets which formerly stood near an old Jain 
temple in the fort at Bejgaum, but are now, I believe, in the Society’s 
collection at Bombay. The original inscriptions are probably in the 
Old Canarese characters. The copies shown to me, contained in a 
book belonging to the library of the London Mission Society’s estab¬ 
lishment at Belgaum, arc very inaccurate, and cannot be relied on in 
respect of the spelling of proper names. The first inscription com¬ 
mences with the mention of king SSua, the second of that name, born 
in the Riishtrakfik race. The genealogy is then continued down to 
the brothers Kartavirya and Mallikaijuna. Mention is then made of 
a certain king Bicha and of his sons, but I cannot satisfy myself as 
to the names of the latter. The inscription then proceeds to record 
grants made in the f^aka year 1127 (A.D. 1205-6), being the 
Ilaktakshi sanivatsara, when the sun was commencing his progress to 
the north on the second day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya, while the great chieftain Kartaviryadeva and hb younger 
brother the Yuvarajakum&ra Mallikarjunadfiva were exercising impe¬ 
rial sovereignty at their capital of Vonugrama, to the high-priest 
^ubhachandrabhattarakadeva for the purposes of the Jain temple of the 
Rattas which had been built by king Bicha. The lands granted were 
at the village of MambaravUni (?), in the Kmpam of Kdravalli which 
was included in the Kfin^i Three-thousand. The second inscription, the 
historical portion of which is of the same purport, records grants made on 
precisely the same date, to the same person, and for the same purposes. 
In this case the lands granted were at V%ugrama itself. In this in¬ 
scription the name of the wife of KArtavlrya III, is given as Padma- 
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Tati,—the Sansknt form corresponding to the Canarese form Padmala- 
dSvi of the other inscriptions. 

* ♦ * * 

We have now to sum up the genealogical results of this series of 
inscriptions so far as they relate to the llattas only, and to note such 
historical facts as are forthcoming. 

Excluding the succession of priests given in the first few Hues of No. 
IL, we have the following genealogy. The only break in the line of 
descent is between ^Jlntivarm/i aid Nanna; not more than one genera¬ 
tion can have intervened, and probably Nanna succeeded Huntivarma, 
though possibly he \vas not his son;— 
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MtifaGa. 

I’rithvii’uina. 

■ I ' 

Pitkga, married to 
Nyikahbc or Ntjiyabbe. 

►Santa, or Saiitivarma, m. tt» 

(’hanrlikabbe. 

< 

% 

I 

I 

Nanna. 

Kartavirya I., 
or Katta L 


Diivari, or Kaiinakaira Ij, 

Davima. or Raima I. 

I _ 

I ■" 1 

Erega, or Auka. 

Eraga. 

I ^ ^ • 

8aia 1.; or Kajasuiia I., 
m. to Mailaladcvi. 

II _ 

Kartavirya II., or Katta II., 
m. to Bhagaladovu 
I 

8ona II., or Kiilasena II., 
in. to LakshmidSvi. 

Kartavirya III., or Kattamai 
m. to Padmaladovi or Padraavatf. 

I 

Lakshmana, or Lakshmiddva I., 
m. to Chandaladovi or ChandrMdSvi, 

I 


Ktlrtaviiya IV., m. to Mallikaijuna. 

lllchaladevi and (?) MAd^r?. • 

I ^ 

LakshmidiVa II. 


Kannakaira II., 
or Kanna II. 
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The following table will be found useful as showing at a glance the 
chronology of the Ratks as far as it can be determined at present:— 


1 

Name of Batta. 

To whom subordinate. 

Dates establish¬ 
ed by these in¬ 
scriptions. 

Prithvirama. 

The Rashtrakfita Krishnaruja, 

About i^aka 


who was ruling in Saka 798 
and in ^aka 825. 

800. 

• 

^antivarma. 

The Chalukya Tailapadeva 11., 
Baka 895 to 919. 

^akn 903. 

Kartavirya I. 

The Chiilukya SoinesvAradfiva 1., 
Saka 962 ? to 991 ? 


Ahka . 

Krutir ir. 

The Chalukya Somcsvaradeva 1. 

Saka 971. 

Saka 1009. 

! 

Kartavirya 11. 

The Chalukya Somcsvaradeva 11., 
i^aka 991? to 998, and the 
Chalukya Vikramaditya 11., 
Saka 998 to 1049. 

Baka 1010. 

SSua 11. .. 

■Jayakarna, son of the Chalukya 
Vikramaditya II. Afterwards in-, 
dependent. 

About ^aka 
1050. 

Kartavirya IV. and 
Mallikdrjuna. 

Independent. 

Baka 1124 and 
1127. 

K&rtavirya IV. 

alone. 

Ditto . 

6 aka 1141. 

Lakshmideva 11... 

Ditto . 

Baka 1151. 

The diief titles home by each member of the family are The great 

chieft^ who has attained the five great hbdae; * the supreme lord of 


* In Pi^asojr Honier Williams’ Sanskrit Diotionaiy Mafidsabda* is given 
as meanii^ am/ oficial title commencing with the word *maM* (great); 
* paUchamahieahda,* therefore, would mean five titles of honour such as 
Mahftmai^didHvara, Mahir^a, &c. This seems a more reasonable explanation 
than, that previously sngge^d to me (see Vol. IX., No. XXYIL, of the Society’s 
Jgumaf, page 307, notef). 
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the city of Lattaltirpura or Lattan^rpura ;* the owner of the banner that 
bears a representation of a golden Garuda; he who is announced in 
public by the sounds of the musical instrument called Trivali; he who 
has the mark of vermilion.” Some of them bore special Utles also; 
thus X4rtavirya 11. is called Senanasihga, and LakshmidSva 11. Bop- 
panasihga. 

We find that the Battas of this family were first raised to the posi¬ 
tion of chieftains by Krishnaraja, who was probably the last of the 
monarchs of the great llashtrakfita race, of which their own family was 
a minor branch. 

Prithvirilma held that post as a subordinate of Knshnardja, but, as 
we find that his grandson, ^ntivarma, held the country under the 
Chalukya king Tadapadeva 11., and his successors down to SSna 11. 
continued to be the subordinates of the Chdlukya dynasty, it would 
appear that it was during this period,—the latter part of tbe ninth 
century A.D.,—that the Chalukyas recovered their ancient possessions- 
in this part of the country, and the sway of the R&shtrakfita monarchs 
censed in it. This corroborates the statement of the Yevfir inscription 
which has already been quoted. During this time the capital of the 
Raitas was Sugandhararti, and their authority was limited to the dis¬ 
trict known as the Kfindi Three-thousand.* 

• • s 

With S3na 11. another period in the history of the Rattos commences. 
The power of the Ch^ukyas had reached its culminating point under 
VikramAditya 11. His successors Somesvaradera HI. and JagadSka- 
malla succeeded for a time in maintaining the supremacy of their race,, 
but in the time of Tailapadova III., the successor of the last* 
mentioned,—Saka 1072 to 1104,—it was completely subverted by his 
rebellious general Vijjala, of the Kalachuri race.f It is plain that the 
Rattos took advantage of the confusion that preceded and accompanied 
this event, and that Senall., by means of the army for which he was 
renowned, established the independence of his family. From that time, 

* This indicates the town from whioh the originally started, and in 

which the predeoessorsof tbe present family probably exercised lordi^p. In 
a similar manner, one of the titles of the K&daahbasu>f Qoa is " the supreme 
lord of the oity of BanavAstpura another branch of the fhmily was governing 
at Banavftsi oontemporaneonsly with at all events the first fewmemlmrs of the 
Ooabrandi. Theanthor of the translation of the BaibAg inscription allnded 
to in a preceding note reads Atnnpoor, and cotjjeotares tharefrena that the 
BatiM were kings of Athant, the ohie(^town of thp tAlak& of the same name in 
the* migaam CoUectorate! ' 

t Sir W. Elliot’s Stsay on Hindu Xnscftptions. 
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though the Rattin continued to bear their original title of Mahaman- 
dalfisvara or Great Chieftain, the inscriptions acknowledge no dynasty 
in supremacy over them. Inscription No. V. and the Belgaum inscrip¬ 
tions distinctly assert that K&rtavirya IV. and Mallikaijuna enjoyed 
‘ Sdthrdjya * or paramount sovereiynty, and the K&rtavlrya who is 
mentioned in the inscription in the temple of Tatcsvaradeva at Kondr 
is called a * CAakravarti,* or universal emperor; these expressions arc, 
of course, exaggerations, but, in connexion with other circumstances, 
they indicate plainly enough what the position of the later Rattes 
really was. It was probably about the same time,—the early part of 
twelfth century A.D.,—that the Rattas acquired by force of arms from 
the Kadambas of Goa, who then held it,* the district known as the 
Vdnugrdma Seventy, and transferred their capital from Saundatti to 
Belgaum. * 

I have as yet found no notice of any Rattes subsequent to Lakshmi- 
deva II. He seems, indeed, to have been the last of the race and to 
have succumbed to the power of the Yadavas of Devagiri, which began 
to rise towards the end of the twelfth century A.D. From the 
BAgay^di ^copperplate already published by mef wc learn that in 
Saka 1171 (A.D. 1249-50) the Kundi or Kuhuncli district was in the 
hands of the Yddava king* Krishnaraja or Kanharadeva.t And a 
copperplate inscription, from Behatti in the Ilubbajli Taluka of the 
Dharwdd District, dated Baka 1175 (A.D. 1253-4),—not yet published, 
—^tells us that it was Vlchana, one of the generals of Kanharadeva, 
who with^ease acquired for his master the countries of, amongst 
others, the Rattas, the KAdambas who were glorious in the Koiikana, 
P^dya, and the][turbulrat Hoysana. 

* See the Gnlhalli insuription at page 296 of Vol. IX,, No. XXVIl., of tho 
Society’s Journal. 

t Vd. IX., No. XXVIL, of tho Society’s Joumabpp. 246 et seq. 
t Saka 1169 to 1182. 
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No. I." 

Reverence to him who bears the name of Chandraprabha, who is 
fortunate, who is great, who is tranquillity itself and eternal happiness, 
who is omniscient, and who is the (cause of the) diffusion of the sacred 
writings of Jiua! 

Eight hundred and twenty-four years of the era of the 6aka king 
having expired, in the year Duudubhi, while the most illustrious king 
Sri-Krishnavallabha, wdio was full of affection for mankind, was ruhng 
the whole earth, and therefore while he, the most fortunate one, bear¬ 
ing the name of The Ocean of Affability, was protecting all the district 
of Dhavala;— 

In that (district) in the city of Mu]gunda (there was) the celebrated 
Chandrarya®, born in the excellent Vaisya caste. His son, Chikarya, 
caused a lofty temple of Jina to be built. His son was named N»i- 
garya. His ypunger brother was Arasfirya, well versed in morality and 
in the sacred writings, ever inclined to charity and other (good deeds), 
intent upon propriety of conduct. He, adorned with the decoration 
which was his knowledge of the sacred writings, at the direction of the 
merchants of the city, purchased for a great oum and gave to tliat chief 
of wise men, Kanakasena,—^who was of the lineage of Sena and who 
was the disciple of Mikhavirasena, the chief of saints, and of Kum4ra86- 
nachiirya, whose feet were Avorthy to be worshipped hy men, kings, and 
ascetics,—a field of the measure of (i.e. capable of containing) one 

thousand betel-plants, measured out according to the cubit of Ka. * 

iyammana, in the field of Kandavarmamala at Chandrikavdta. 

.*, for the benefit of the temple of Jina that his father 

had had built. 


^ This inscription is from a broken stono boilt into the wall of a Jiun tomple 
at Mulgund in the Dambal Talnka of the Dh&rwad District. The remaining 
portion of the stone cannot be found. The letters of tho original are of a very 
old type, approaching, though they arc well-developed Old Oanarese letters, in 
some respect.s very closely to the Cave-characters from which the old and 
Tnodorn Canaroso alphabets, as well as the Derou^ari alphabet, are derived. 

As to the forms of this and the following names, sec note f to line 5 of the 

.text. 

® See note § to lino 10 of the text. 

* Tho meaning of tho word ‘ wikatnaiutvakaneJfuliryiff* which belongs to 
this sentence, is not apparent. 
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To that same temple of Jina four headmen of guilds, belonging to 
(the district that consists of) three hundred and sixty towns, gave a 
field of the measure of one thousand betel-plants iit the field of 
PillagarS. 

And to that same temple of Jina the Brahmans of the family ol’ 
BeU&la, with the consent of two thousand merchants, gave a field of 
the measure of one thousand betel-plants in that same field of Kanda- 
varmamala. 

Thus (there were given, free from) all opposing claims, altogether 
three fields of betel-plants. 
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* It will be seen that in this inscription the metres are somewhat irregi 
placed, occasionally, as in line 29, separating the component parts of a word. 

t This letter’ln the original is inserted below the line, 
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* The construction here changes abruptly from Canarese to Sanskrit, 
f In the original this letter is omitted altogether, no space being left for it. 
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t-#So in the original, the correct form, being altered into for the sake of th§ metre. 
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No. II. 1 

A grant, to be respected by all, of six uivartanas ® was made by 
king Kanna in a dvata ” in the tillage of Muhiguuda, belonging to Su- 
gandhararti, for the purpose of providing oblations of ghee for the god 
who presides over the twelve villages. * King Kaima gave that 
portion of laud which is situated between two tamarind trees to the 
south of that (village). Six mattars^ in I’iriyakolu, to the west of 
the boundary of Sugandhavarti. 

May victory atteml the command of the lord of the three w'orlds J 
—the command of ifina, which has an effectual mark consisting of the 
most profound word “(SyaV ” ! ® 

Mullabhaitaraka was a teacher, full of fierce penances, in the 
Kareya sect of the holy Maiiapatirtha. Ilis disciple was the virtuous 
and learned Guuakirti, the chief of sages, and his again was Indra- 
klrtisvami, who overcame the infatuation of desire, llis disciple w'as 
Prithvirama, resplendent with the beautiful woman Fortune, a very 
mountain for the production of the jewel of truth, the eldest sou of 
Memda, the worshipper of the lotuses which were the feet of *Sri- 
Krishnarajaddva, whose breast bore the mark of Lakslimi ’’ and before 


^ ThLs inscription is from a stone slab built into the wall tcj the loft of a 
Jain temple at Saunclatti in tlio Varasgatl Tuluka of tlic lio'gaura District, 'i’ho 
oiiiblcniM at Uio top of tbo stone arc :—lu Uio contro, a soateil (ij^iirc of Jinendra ; 
to the right of it, a crooked knife beyond which uro a cow and calf; uud to tho 
left, the Bun, wii 1» tho moon abov<3 it. 

“ * Nivartana an ancient land-measure said to be equal to two hundred 
square cn'its. It occims also inlbe older IJalsi coppor-plate inscriptions; sea 
Jour, Jiom. Br. R, As, 8t)C, vol. IX., No. XXVII., pp. i!2y ctsc'iq, 

® The meaniDg of this word is not known j as used in these inscriptions it is, of 
course, not tho same as tho OldCanareso ' si vain,^ ruin, deslruciiim, an entniy. 
In these inscriptions it is occasionally spelt ‘ slvntla,* and this may justify tho 
snggestion of the etymology and explanation of the woi-d being possibly ‘ dmeya 
vatta {patta),’ that which, has aeyuired boundaries, an enclosure, 

m 

* i e. the god of the circle of villages known as tho Sugandliavarti Twelve: 
see No. VIL, lines 53 et seqq, 

" ‘ Jiattar ; ’ an ancient land-measnro the value of which is not now known. 

® * Syddvddt,’ asserUr o/possibilities, is one of the names applied to a mexn- 
bor o^tho sect of the Jains; see H. H. Wilson, L'ssays on the Religion of the 
Hindus, vol. I., p. 318. 

1 Thft goddess of fortune; kings and others of high rank ore supposed to 
have various marks about their persons indicative of their noble bu'th and 
fortunes. 

27 r as 
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whom kings prostrated themselves. The brilliance of his * dawning 
might completely dried np the juice of the pride of his haughty 
foes. Through his hands ®» which conferred joy upon those that 
had been conquered by him, his country was in him possessed of a 
good king. * The line of policy which in his wisdom he adopted 
was hard to be withstood and very terrible ^ his glory, as if it were 
a swan, disports itself in the lake of mankind j having overcome the 
hostile kings, his commands were published abroad. Seven hundred 
and ninety-seven years of the Saka era having elapsed, in the Man- 
matha samvatsara, that king caused a temple of Jina to be built 
in the village of Sugandhavarti and allotted to it eighteen nivar- 
tanaa. 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous KrishnarajadSva, 
—the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, the supreme 
king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the glory 
of the race of Rashtrakuta,—was flourishing with perpetual increase so 
as to endure ns long as the moon and sun and stars might last; he who 
subsisted (as if he were a bee) on the lotuses which were his feet^®, 
(namely):—Hail! the fortunate MahjWimanta Prithvirama, the great 
chieftain who attained the five great Sabdas, the beloved of the goddess 
Bravery, a very thunderbolt to the mounttiins which were the hostile 
chieftains, the sun of the white lotuses w'hich were learned men, the 
best of good warriors, the granter of all the wishes of his servants,— 
gave, as a grant to be respected by all, eighteen nivartanaa, situated in 
four different places, to the slirine of Jinendra that he himself had had 
erected. 

The nivartanaa that were given by Prithvirama were given again, 
free from all opposing claims, by Kartavirya to his own spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor. On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, Sri-Bhagalambika- 


* i. e. Krishnarkjad^ra’s, to judge from the nature of what follows ; but the 
' coxistruction of the ongitial is bad, and the relative pronoun, necessarily render¬ 
ed in the translation by tbo personal pronoun, might be taken to refer to Piith- 
virAma as niuoh as to KrishnarAja, 

" There is a play upon words here, which consists in * rdjo» ’ meaning Tting or 
moon, and ‘ hara* meaning li«nd or my of light. 

This is the nsual technical expression for the relation of a subordinate 
chieftain or governor to the paramount sovereign. The simile is that of a 
chieftain deriving his nourishment ftom the favour qf his sovereign, as a bee is 
fabled to support itsolf by feeding on the juices or the fragrance of the 
water-lilv. 
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d^v3, the chief wife of Kartavlrya, verily made a grant to be respected 

bv all. 

* 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous Tribhuvanamal- 
ladeva —the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the 
glory of the family of Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas,— 
was flourishing with perpetual increase so as to endure as long ns the 
moon and sun and stars might last; he who subsisted on the lotuses 
which were his feet (was):—Hail! the fortunate Malifunandalesvara, 
king Kiirtavirya, possessed of the glory of the names of “ the greats 
chieftain who has attained the five great Sabrias, the supreme lord of 
Lattalurpura, he who is sung to with the musical instrument called 
Trivali, the ornament of the Ratk family, he who is possessed of the 
mark of vermilion, he who excels in discrimination”, the owner of the 
banner of the golden Garuda^®, he who naturally resembles Kama* 
deva.”” , 

Born in the race of the llaU.as, illus'trious, the son of king Nanna, 
dependent on the lotuses which were the feet of the fortunate Ahava- 
malla”, famous as him of the thousand arms^®,—such was the mighty 
Kartavirya; he, when king, fixed the boundaries of the country of 
Kuhundi.^^ In king Davaii” his people became possessed of a good 
ruler; his younger brother was the mighty king Kannakaira. His 
eldest son, king Ernga, shines in the earth, being acquainted with the 
science of music; his younger brother is king Aiika. The eldest son 
of him who was acquainted with the science of music (Erag.!) was the 
king ^ri-Sena, whose chief queen was the noble Mailaladevi. The 
eldest son of the king ^ri-Kalasena was the famous king Kannakaira, 
skilled in dancing, music, &c. His religious preceptor Kanakapra-i 


The Ch^akya^kiug Vikram4difcya II., or FSrniiMir4ya,—Saka 998*1049. 

!• Lit. he who is a very Virincha {Brahma or Vishnu or Siva) in respect of his 
discrimination, 

Xhe bird and vehicle of Visbnn, Boniothing between a bird and a man. 

1* Lit. he wTto naturally resembles him whose standard bears the emblem of an 
alligator. 

16 The Ch&lokya king Sdm^svaradAra L,—§aka 962 ?~991 P 

16 Khrtavirya, a Pnid^io hero slain by Farasarhma. ■ 

11 The name is usually spelt Etbndi; it occurs in the form in which it is spelt 
here, Euhun^, in the fi&gav^ copper-plate; see four. Bom, fir. fi. As, 89e.^ 
vol. IXm Ko, XXYII., pp. 246 et seqq. 

16 ^ee No. IT., translation, note 5, 
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bhasiJdhttntadeva, acquainted with the three Vedas,' versed in all the 
sacred writings, resembling a Ganadhara' is resplendent iji the earth. 
King Kanna, on an auspicious lunar day, being the occasion of a Smii- 
krdnti^^y gave twelve nivartanas, as a grant to be respected by all, to 
Kanakaprabhaddva. Ills younger brother;—0 6ri-KArtavirya!; a very 
ocean art thou in profundity, a very Mandara’"*^ in majesty, in liberality 
a very tree of plenty to mankind. Ilis eldest son:—Fortune has ap¬ 
proached thee; the lovely woman Spotless Fame has come; thy bride. 
Victory, has stationed herself at the head of thy troops0 king 
pri-Sona, esteemed the first among good warriors and chieftains in the 
path of war!, how can we wonder at thy success,? In the village of 
Sugandhavarti, fail of virtuous people, the king Sri-KH|asena had a 
temple of Jiuendra built; and to that shrine king Sena, who was pos¬ 
sessed of a mighty army, gave in his devotion twelve nivartanas as a 
grant to be respected by all. 

Twenty-one o^ the years that bear the name of the era of the brave 
Vikrama®* having elapsed (i e. in i^aka 1019), in the Dhutu samvat~ 
sara, on Sunday the thirteenth day of the dark fortnight of Pushya, 
at the moment when the sun * was commencing his progress to the 
north, the brave Pdrmaclidcva®® gave, as a grant to be respected by all, 
twelve nivartanas in his own sirala namect KareyabAgu. In the same 
doai i Kannakaira gave to his own religious preceptor twelve nivartanas 
as a grant to be respected by all. Its boundaries arc On the E., 
tlie boundary of the village of PuligeievajU commencing from the 
sionpt of Ilalasayya; on the S., the boundary of the village of 
Sugandhavarti; on the W., the boundary of the village of Kukkum- 
baju ; on the N., the boundary is the river Malahuri. 

“ This general bridge of piety of kings should ever he preserved by 
you ; ”—thus does liAihachaudra make his earnest request to all future 
]>rinces. Many kings, commencing with Sagara, have enjoyed the 

‘ * A momber of a particular class of tho .Tain priesthood. 

‘ Sam'ifAnU! tho actnal pa8saM:o of tho siui or other planetary bodies from 
oue sign of tho zodiac into auother. 

The mrnintain which wag nsed as a churn in g-stiok by the gods and dem o ns 
when thoy cluirnod the ocean. 

** *^ Haring set aside tho ancient Haka, he" (Yikramkditya 11.) established 
the Vikrania-Soka in his own name.”—Elliot on Hindu Inscriptions. 

Tho OhHlukya king Tikratnaditya II. . 

Also called MalapmhArt; tlie modern name is MalapmbhI. 
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earth ; he, who Tor the time being possesses it, enjoys the benefit of it. 
He who confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself or by 
another, is born for sixty thousand years ns a worm in ordure. May 
prosperity ever attend him who, joyfully rending this, preserves it, and 
joy, pleasure, perfect happiness, health, and fortune ; but if any one 
reads it with the evil resolve of destroying it, iiiay he go to the awful 
abode of misery for as long as the sun and moon may last. Those 
who destroy this (grant) (sin as much) as those who destroy cats or 
Brahmans or bulls or cows at the junction of the Gangasagara and the 
Yamuna, or at the sacred shrines of Varanasi or Gaye. The Jimilaya 
of the brave Permudideva. 
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INSCEIPTIONS HELATlHa TO THE 


No. III.' 

The kings of the lineage of the Batfcakula and the headmen of the 

villages * who were esteemed famous.® gave very properly 

to the worship of Jindodra a great portion of the grain that they had 

acquired. With the consent of fifty agriculturists ... 

gave very properly for the worship of Jinendra a measured portion that 
had been set apart for the pontifical temple of Jina of the Raitas. 
(They gave) one mdna'^ of oil on (each) oil-mill for the lamp of the 
god at the festival of the Bipavali. 

May victory attend the command of the lord pf the three worlds,— 
the command of Jina, which has an effectual mark consisting of the 
most profound word “ Sydt ” I 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous Tailapadcva®,— 
the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, the supreme 
king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the glory 
of the Satyasrayakula, the ornament of the ChAlukyas,—was flourisli- 
ing with perpetual increase, he who subsisted on the lotuses which 
were his feet (was) the fortunate king Santivarma, the great chieftain 
who attained the five great iiabdas, the beloved of the goddess of vic¬ 
tory, the sun of the white lotuses of the ra(?e of Baisa®, tlie performer of 
his promises’, a very Vatsaraja'* to horses, captivating in his beauty, 
the destroyer of the strength of others, the conqueror of his 
foes, a-very Bhirna in causing fear to mtuikiud, a very Riimain the 


Tliia insoriptian is from a stone slab ‘bnilt into the wall to the right 
of the same Jain temple at Sauiidatti in which is No. II. The emblems at the 
top of the SLojjo are;—in the centre, a eoatod Jina, with two half-fi"urea (a 
Yakuha and Yaksht) above fivuniti;; him with brushes of peaooekB’ feathers ; to 
the right, a cow and oalf with the sun above them; and to the left, another 
seated figaro with the moon above it, 

* ‘ Gdmndu* which the metre hero requires to be pronounced as a dissyllable, 

* is the old form of ‘ gaudff’ the hendman of a village, the rdtil of the 

Marattas ; other forms are ‘gdmandn’ and gai/ndu’ The word is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit * gr&mddhya,’ chief of a viUage, the ‘r’ and the ‘ ’ being 
dropped, and the being changed to ' a’ and nasalized. 

^ The moaning of ‘pal tada, patavarma negale7dpa ’ is not apparent. 

* An oil-inensure equivalent to four seers, 

* ^aka 895-919. 

* Or, perhaps, ChaiBa. 

» Literally " one wlu) sees as he speaks j ” ‘ nugiida-anfe Tcan^m.' 

t Yatsar^a was a hero of tradition celebrated for bis skill as a horse-breakor. 
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fierce fight®, the ruler of rulers, a BMrunda^'^ to his enemies, possess¬ 
ed of Maudara, a very cage of thunderbolts to (afford protection to) 
those who took refuge with him,—whose lineage was this:— 

Preeminent in power like the glorious Indra, a very Hama in war, 
most brilliant, of terrible prowess,—such in this world was Prithvi- 
raraa, of unequalled beauty. His sonA very VatsarAja among horse¬ 
men, magnanimous, having the sun for his celebrated playball (?), 
the beloved of the woman Fortune, conquering the nrasses of his foes,— 
Pittaga was most glorious. Coming like Death and driving away 
Ajavarma who confronted him, destroying numbers that opposed him,, 
and, pacified when they delivered up to him their property, their ele¬ 
phants, their lovely women, and their horses, giving to them an ele¬ 
phant as a pledge of peace (?),—how, 0 Pittaga, can 1 describe thy 
victories ? His chief wife :—Her deeds were too great to be described, 
the excellence of her beauty was too much for even the Lotus-born'^ 
to estimate, she was virtuous in her devotion to her husband, the ex¬ 
treme height of eminence was her resting-place,—thus was Nijikabhe,. 
the queen, praised; excepting Arundhati'®, who alone is equal to her, 
would it not be a fault to compare any other with her? His son :— 
Adorned with a power like that of the morning sun' set free on the lofty 
summit of the beautiful luoujitain of dawn, of exceeding glory and good 
fortune and greatness, tlic lover of tlie lovely woman Victory, the con¬ 
queror of his foes,—(such was) the king Santa. Surpassing all others 
in compassion, in pure goodness, in the adornment of good qualities, in 
judgment as to the (right) path (to be followed), in the investigation oF 
truth, in versatility, in temperate diet, in (acquaintance with) the trusty 
scriptures, and in spotless liberality,—how can one tongue suffice me to 
describe the fame of Santivarma? His chief wife :—(Tt was) as if the 
lovely woman herself had come to be the ornament of the 

lovely woman the earth;—^liow shall we describe the glory of the queen 
Chandikabbe who became the lovely wife of Santa ? 

• ' Cha(chha)l<ida‘anka’ appear!! to macb the same a* ‘tuosafcada 

ahka‘ a fierce battle, a determined fight. 

A fabulous two-headed bird. 

^ ^ Brahma, who wan born from and has his throne in the lotns that sprang- 
from the navel of Vishnu. 

The wife of the sage Taiishtha; she is usually regarded as the umdol oC 
wifely excellence. 

Lakshml, the goddess of fortune. 
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Tlie moon, mliicli is Bflhubalideva, shines in the sky of the ohsenr- 
anecs of Jina, surrounded hy stars which are ascetics, and causing the 
increase of the broad ocean of the sect of the Kandnragann.^* Vic¬ 
torious is the lion, Bahubnlideva, destroying the fierce fury of the 
elephants which are those whose doctrines are opposed to hishis 
sharp teeth are Grammar, his claws arc Settled Truths, and his mane 
is Proof Having kings prostrate before the lotuses which arc his feet, 
acquainted with the pure conclusions of truth, a very jewel-mine of 
(good) deeds, the beloved of the lovely woman Spotless Speech, a fire 
to consume the forest of self-conceit, having his eyes purified by the 
bright wisdom wdiich is manifested in him,— (such is) Ravichan- 
drasvaini, the sun of the white lotuses which arc good people, a thun¬ 
derbolt to the nioiiutaiu of sin. The moon of the ocean of the Kan- 
flurgana, destroying passion with his sword which is the lustre of his 
uniutorrupted and good penances, possessed of an abundance of fame 
(white) as a mass of foam or as the elephant of the gods,—(such is) 
Arhauandi, the chief of sages, A lion to the lordly elephant Kantu- 
rfija”, the conferror of happiness upon worthy people, captivating the 
lovely woman Charming Speech, full of fierce and brave penances, of 
calm demeanour, famous to the ends of the earth,—(such is) Subha- 
chandrasiddliantadjva, whose feet, like lotuses, are worshipped by kings. 
Great is Mnunid>va the chief of holy sages, so that people praise him 
as the moon of the ocean of the Kaiidurgana which is full of a multi¬ 
tude of celebrated ascetics. Having his feet adorned with the forehead- 
ornaments of the hostile kings who are the bonds of action which have 
been overcome by him, the sun of the white lotuses which are resplen¬ 
dent and worthy people, adorning the sacred hymns with the path of 
his pleasing deeds, a very Lotus-born in (his acquaintance with) the 
scieuec of words and the sacred writings,—such is the pious Prabha- 
chandradova i—he shines like him who was without a blemish in (hia 
knowledge of) the six systems of reasoning, being the moon of the 
ocean of the religion of Jina. 

Hail! Nine hundred and two of the years of the era of the Saka 
king having elapsed, in the Vikrama smhmtsara, on Thursday the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of Paushya, as the sun w'as commenc- 

‘ KandAra* inCauareso moans a medicinal herh ; but the word here must be 
a proper namo. 

Kamadt'ra, the personification of passion or the lust of the flesh, which 
interferes with religious exorcises. 
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ing his progress "to the north, king Santivarraa, haring washed the feet 
0 ^ Bahuhalibhatt irakn, allotted to the Jain temple that he had had 
built in Sugandhavarti one hundred and fifty mattars (of land), free 
from all opposing claims and as a grant to be respected by all, in the 
field of his own ^I'ata; the boundaries of the four sides of this land 
are these:—The N.E. heap of stones over a grave in the space 
between the two fields called Taddarapola and Badagivola ; thence to 
the S., a white stone by the tank called Eleyakcre ; thence to the W., 
the S.W. heap of stones over a grave in the space between the 
sivafta (and what ?) ; thence to the N., the N.W. heap of stones ovej* 
B grave in the space between the S'lmiUa and the field called Taddara¬ 
pola. 

Also the queen Nijiyabbe^’* gave one hundred and fifty mnttar* 
of cultivated land, in the field of Kiidiyuru to the H. of the road that 
goes to her simta Eiriyapasuudi, as grant to the great Jain temple 


‘ Dasadi,’ or, in its modern form, ‘ bndi,’ is llio popnliu* Canarcso natno for 
a Jain temple, and, ilioup^h it ia Riven in Sanderson’s dictionary ns a pure 
Canarcso word in this sense as a substantive and in tbo schso of populous as an 
adjective, it should, I think, bo certainly taken to bn a Tadbhava corruption of 
the Sanskrit ‘ vasati,’ nhod^, residence; Sanderson liinisolf rojjards it as a Tad- 
bbava in the senses of an abode^ a village, a population. 

‘ Gud lo’ is a Canarcse word for a grave in the ordinary son‘?o of the tnnti, 
but, as used in connexion with the donnition of boundaries and similar matters, 
it has the technical inoaninR of a heip of stones arxumnhited orer a grave h\j each 
passer-bii adding one as he goes. Tn ancient times it was the praotioo to 
inaugurate religious nmlortakings, such as the building of temples, by burying 
a human being alive in tbo foiindatums, and in this plaeo, and in others whore 
the same expression occurs in the inscriptions, I think that wo have a clear 
indication of this practice being doliboratoly resorted to for the purpose of do- 
fining the boundaries of land bestowed as a religious grant; S'lrh at any rate is 
the opinion of Mr, Q. M. 'fArmari, whom I consulted as to the mcuiiiTig of this 
expression. Asa rule, women wcx*e cnlicod away on false pretcmccs from their 
homes and wore made the victims, and, on the principle of the ' ubharjamukhU 
d&na’,~~ihe gift of a cow in the act of producing, and therefore apparenihj possess¬ 
ed of two beads, —being the most acceptable gift, gonerally a pregnant woman 
was selected. Local traditions in support of tho prcvalpiico of this inTictico are 
numerous; as an inutanco I may mention that pooplo still talk of a woman 
uamod MallavvA having been sacrificod in this way when thn building of the fort 
at Bail-%figal in tho Bcjganm District was commenced. And one of the 
commonest native landmarks in the Canaroso country ia tho ‘ Koravi-guMe,’ a 
heap of stones over the grave of a beggar-woman. 

In lino If? of tho text tho form of this name is Nljikabbe; hern, linn 40, 
the reading in the original is distinctly Nijiyabbe. ‘Abbe* is the old fonn of 
* acre’, ‘ avvaf mother, which is used as an honorifle termination of the names of 
women; see No, VII., line 41, and other places, where M&Hyavvo is used g,a 
eqniralent to Mulaiadcri of line 36. 
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that her son Siintivarma had had built. The four boundaries of this 
land are :—The N.E. heap of stones over a grave in the space between 

the lauds of Kukumbalu ...; thence 

to the S., the S.E. heap of stones over a grave in the space between 
the lands of Sugandhavarti and Kukumbalu.. (No con¬ 

nected translation can be given of such portions of the remainder of 
this inscription as are legible.) 
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liATTA CHIEPTAIN.S OF SACNDATTI AND HELGAUM. 

• « • 


•»l 




No. IV. ‘ 


Prosperity to the command of Jiiia! May victory attend the com¬ 
mand of the lord of the three worlds, &c.! 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous Bhuvanaikamalhi- 
d(3va“, the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the 
glory of the Siityfisrayakula, the ornament of the Chalukyas, was 
tioiirishing with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last;—he who subsisted on the lotuses which 
were his feet (was):—The fortunate Mahamaudalesvai a king l^artavirya* 
who was possessed bf all the glory of the names commciuhig with 
“ The great chieftain who has attained the five great Hildas, tlie best 
lord of LattalCkrpora, he who is sung to witlnthc musical instrument 
called Trivali, he who is a very Vibhishana® in dealing death to th(‘ 
I'arniUcsofhis foes, he who is possessed of the mark of vermilion, he 
wlio is deeply versed in all sciences, he who is the owner of the banner 
of the golden (Jaruda, he who is a very Kamadeva lo intriguing and 
amatory damsels, he who is the sun of the white lotuses of the Tlatla- 
kula, he who is fierce in w'ar, lie who is brave as Vrikodara’’ in figlitiiig 
with his enemies, he who behaves like a brother to the wives of fithcr 
men, the most iirifietuous i^onanasliiga.” If you ask liis lineage (it is 
this):— 


The husband of Fortune, delighting in the lovely woman Unequal¬ 
led Victory, the lover of the lovely woman Great and Spotless and 
Manifest Fame, attaohed to the lovely woman Skilful Sjieceh ;—such 
was king Nanna of unrivalled beauty. His son:—Fai’thlul in speech, 
slaying the multitudes inflated with valour in front of him, who iti all 
the world can rival the truthfulness of Katta and the renown of his . 
bravery ? In succession to the thus famous and brave king Katta, 


' This inacription is from a stone slab dag up out of the ground in front of 
the Jain temple at Saundatti, in which are inscriptions Nos. 11. and 111. The 
stone is only a fragment, and the portion subsequent to lin'i 33 could nut bo found. 
1 have had it placed iq safety near the M&mlatd&r*s kochiiri. 'J'he emblems at 
the top of the stone are :—In the contre, a seated JinCudi-a; to tho right of it, 
another seated figure with the sun above it; to the left, a cow and calf with the 
moon above them. 

* The OhAlokya king SdmdsvaradCva II.,—Saka 991 P to 99S. 

* The yoonger brother of B&vana, the demon king of LankA. 

* Lit. Ae who Tumihe stomach of a wolf, a name acquired by the Paoduva 
piince Bblmas^ua in conseqaence of his enormous appetite. 
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(his) eldest (son):—King Dayima®, the M^ru® of the'Rattas, the best 
of kings, with his rule, his glory, his brilliance, his fame, his might, 
his power, and his pleasing energy, in many ways set his mark upon 
the world; how shall we describe him in the circle of the earth ? His 
younger brother The liberality of the brave king Kanna vies with the 
tree of the gods, his unprecedented attribute of protection puts to shame 
the cage of thunderbolts, his quality of profundity comparing itself with 
the ocean surpasses it, his quality of excellence laughs at the splen¬ 
dour of all the regions. His son:—-Avery Lotus-born in (respect of 
his acquaintance with) all incomparable accomplishments, charmingly 
acquainted with the art of music, a good king, having a number of 
decorations, raining down gifts upon any one who begged of him (?)^, 
king Erega was famous. His younger brother:—Except (one who is 
like) a snake to its foe in war, or one who is a monster like Kahu*^, or 
(one who is like) a fierce fire to his enemy bent down before him, or (one 

who is like) death to mortals, or.. ortho sun of infinite glory, who 

is bold enough to withstand king Afika in war ? The son of his elder 
brother king Eraga;—Having his feet struck with the diadems of hostile 
kings (bowing down before him), having his body thrilled with the em¬ 
braces of the lovely woman Bravery, possessed of fame (as white) as 
Hara‘ or laughter or the brilliant Sasik&nta or the water of the 
heavenly Gauges and fruitful in its effect and reaching to the ends of 
the regions, having a form as radiant as that of the sun, acting as a torch 
(to guide mankind) by reason of his truth, the king 6ri-S6na was 
glorious. His sou :—Slaughtering the hostile kings, terrible as the fire 
of death to the assemblage of arrogant inimical princes, a very hurricane 


‘ I am not qaito certain al)oat the name of the eldest son of Eatta; the reading 
here is certainly Dfiyima, but Elliot mentions a YamabhApa in the second degree 
from Nanna, and again in No. XL, line 28, the name D&vari ooonrs. 

The saorod mountain in the centre of the seven continents; the name is 
froquontly used in the sense of beat off preeminent among, 

’ There seems to be hero a play upon Brega’s name, ‘erege' being a possible 
dative of *eravam,’ a beggar. 

8 A demon who was detected by the sun and moon in the act of stealthily 
drinking nectar when the ocean was churned by the gods. His head was sever¬ 
ed from his body as a punishment by Vishnu, and, when eclipses occur, it is sup¬ 
posed to be making futile attempts to swallow the sun or moon, as the ease may 
be. 

* ^iva, who is always represented as having a pale white complexiou. 

10 The moonstone,—a fahulons gem, probably a kind of crystal, supposed to 
have cooling properties, and to distil water when the rays of the moon fall npon 
it. 
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• • • 

to disperse the clDuds which were the formidable rulers who were his 

‘foes,.. the crest-jewel of kings,.The lord of the lovely 

woman Fortune, of the lovely woman Fame, and of the lovely woman 

Pure Speech,.of pleasing deeds, abounding in knowledge,. 

was his father; his mother was MaiialadSvi, a very Earth-born^ ^ or 

G6mini^* incarnate,—conspicuous for these things.His wife 

As if the lovely woman Sri had come to be an ornament to the lovely 
woman the earth, such was BhagaladOvi, the mother of the universe, 
the first of good people, shining as the lovely woman of the bosom of 
Katta. As to the daughter of the mountain^’ and to Hara was born 
delightfully Shanmukha^*, as to the famous Rukmini” and to Hari was 
bom Smara^*, and as to Kanti*^ and to Ravi was born Arkatanfi- 

bhava^*, so to this pair was born.the brave jcing Sena. Having kings 

prostrate before the lot uses which were his feet, acquainted with the pure 
conclusions of truth, a very mine of the jewel of (good) deeds, the 
beloved of the lovely woman Spotless Speech, a fire to consume the 
forest of self-conceit, having his eyes purified by the bright wisdom 
which was manifested in him,—such was Ravichandrasvami, the sun 
of the white lotuses which were good people, a very thunderbolt to the 
mountain of sin. The moon of the ocean of the Kand&rgana, destroying 
passion with his sword whicji was the lustre of his uninterrupted and 
good penances, possessed of an abundance of fame (white) as a mass 
of foam or as the elephant of the gods,—such was Arhanandi, the chief 
of sages. A lion to the lordly elephant Kanturaja, the conferror of 
happiness upon worthy people, captivating the lovely woman Charming 
Speech, fierce in his penances, of calm disposition, famous to the ends 
of the earth,.•.(The fragment terminates here.) 

* 1 SitA, the daughter of Janaka and wife of Rama 5 she sprang from the ground 
when Janaka was ploughing. 

The goddess Lakshmt, the wife of Vishnn. 

PArvatt, the daughter of HimAlaya and wife of 8 iva. 

KArttikAja, the god of war. 

The wife of Hari or Vishnu when he was incarnate as Krishna, 

K&madAva, the god of love. 

' ^ Lustre or brilliance personified as the wife of Ravi, the sim. 

The plutet Saturn. 
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No. V.' 

6m! Reverence to the Saints! May victory attend the command of 
the lord of the three worlds, &c.! Glorious is the holy edict of Jina, 
the greatness of which is worshipped by pure kings as that of the 
ocean is by the spotless moon,—which is as profound as the ocean,— 
which is the origin of good fortune as the ocean was the birth-place 
of the goddess ^rl,—and which, like the ocean, is possessed of the ex¬ 
cellent trees of paradise! * 

Pleasing to the eye is the country of Kfindi, which resembles the 
orb of the moon’’, with its herds of cows with their plentiful supply of 
delightful milk, with the glory of all its grains, and with the pure 
castes (that inhabit it). 

He who ruled it (was)King Sena who was resplendent, being 
possessed of an army that was terrible by reason of its valour*, ever 
enjoying the embraces of (the goddess of) Knowledge, the beloved 
husband of the lovely woman Authority, possessed of a large court, 
shining with a lustre like that of the sun, very generous, very haughty, 
the leader of his forces in the battle-field, the eye of the fortunes of 
the lineage of the Ratfcas, the friend of learned men, the appropriate 
receptacle of brilliant fiame.* 

To that king Sena and to, the unrivalled Lakshmidevi was born 
Kattama, preeminent among the lords of the earth, whose right arm 
was skilful in protecting the world,—who destroyed the multitude of 
his foes,—who was well acquainted with the use of weapons which are 
the means of amorous dalliance with the lovely woman Victory nour¬ 
ished by kings who prostrated themselves before him through fear,— 
and who delighted in truthful speech. Padmaladevi, the wife of that 
lord, possessed of many accomplishments and great beauty, considered 
to be like Vagdevi* in respect of her accomplishments, like Rati- 

^ This inscription is from a stone tablet in a Jain temple at Kalholi, in the 
Odkfik T&luk& of the Belgaiim ^District. The emblems at the top of the 
tablet are:—In the centre, a figure of Jina seated, with a Yaksha and Yakthi 
on each side of him; to the right, a crooked knife with the moon beyond it; 
and to the left, a cow and calf with the stm beyond them. 

* i.e, * is the means of causing the fulfilment of all desires.' 

* As applied to the moon these adjectives mnst be translated ‘ with the 
glittering mass of the of its abondant nectar,’' with the glory of its full 
and perfect orb,' and ' with its spotless radiance.’ 

* Or, ‘ being a reiy Bhimas&na in respect of his impetnosity.’ 

* Sarasratt, the goddess of speech and learning and the wife of Brahma. 
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dijvi'' in rtspcct of her beauty, like Ltikshmidcvi^ in respect of her 
wealth, and like Sachidovi* in respect of (her faith in) the tenets of 
the Jain religion, was very pleasing. 

To the lord Kattama, who resembled Vasudjva', and to the renown- 
•ed Dilvaki* under the name of Sri-Padmaladcvi, was born Lakshmi- 
dova, the husband of Srias the saying is, “The man who is king 
is Vishnn.” This same king Lakshmi, of manifest brilliance, causing 
the assemblage of the white lotuses of his race to jnit forth their flowers, 
conferring happiness upon the Jlathiiiiga" birds which were the multi¬ 
tude of good people, causing his territory to become more glorious than 
ever with his constant prosperity, possessing the pure fame of having 
overcome sin for, of havtug outshone the spots on the face of the moon), 
became, — and this is wonderful,—the husband of Chandrike.^* 

To Lakshmaua, the lord of the lovely woman Fortune, adorned 
with the banner of the golden Garuda, a very Narayana^’l among 
chieftains, were born the lord Kartavirya and the fortunate Mallikai’juna, 
who supported, as if they were (his) arms, the heavy burden of the 
earth, who were perfect in their liberality and victory and virtue. 
The lovely woman Faine“ pervading all the regions, so that one might 
bay that the assemblage of his foes, fearing his prowess, laid aside all 
the splendour (of their countenances) and became (in respect of their 

" The wife of Kiitnadeva, the god of love. 

^ The gttddoss of fortune and wife of Vishnu. 

* The Tvlfe of ludra, the god of power. 

Vasodeva and Devakt were the parents of Vishnu m his incarnation ns 
Krishna. 

t.«. ‘the possessor of good fortune.’ 

* * The'Chakravhka or ruddy goose 5 the sun, to which Lakshmidfiva is likened, 
is called the friend of these birds, because they are supposed to oonple in the 
daytime. 

** ic., the epithets applied to Tiiikshmideva being equally applicable to the 
sun, ho re.scrabio(l the sim, and so, as he became the huslmud of Chandriko, the 
sun, usurping the place of the moon, became^ the lord of the moonlight {^chan- 
drikd’). I do nob think it iiocessary to notice particularly any further verses 
with double meanings such as the present one 5 plenty of them will be found. 
Chandrike or tUiandrifcudi^vi, the wife of Lakshmideva, was the daughter of 
JR^'n, the Vfldava chief of the district of Hagaratage, and his wife Mailalamsb&- 
d^vt; see linos 25-29 of the inscription. 

** i.«. ‘preeminent among chieftains.’ NArlyana is Vishnn, especially con¬ 
sidered os the god who existed before all worlds, and the name is commonly 
msed in the sense of pn-emiMni, Imt.amnnfj. 


** f..f. the rppntatioH of Eftrtavirjra. 
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fyes downcast through fear) like those who thread needles,—Kar- 
tav^rya, the best of the Rattas, possessing qualities resembling those of 
the Imperishable One***, supported, likeChakri*®, the whole circle of the 
earth with the staff of his arm. Saving “Morn and the skv and the 
ocean arc envious (respectively) of the loftiness, the excellent ampli¬ 
tude, and the profundity of my husband,”—Fame, leaving the mountain 
of the gods, trjiversiiig the path of the clouds, and crossing the swollen 
seas, extolled to the guardians of the quarters the lustre of the great¬ 
ness of Kartavirya. Surpassing fame with his brilliance, allaying the 
troubles of his country, overcoming, like the lord of Kamala”, tltf 
assemblage of hi.s foes who were hard to be coinpiered, generous as 
Nagarjuna^”, resembling Rama who was the cause of the destruction of 
R?ivaua, and resembling that other Arjuna^", Mallikarjuna, the host 
of kings, was glorious. Famous wa,s .l{'chaladc.vi, the wife of Kar- 
tavirya, the daughter of the emperor of the univer.sc'*", e.steemed to be 
very accomplished and possessed of large and rolling eye.s, resembling 
Sulochaue in her behaviour as a true wife. 

Hail! While Sri-K/irtavlryadcva, adorned with all the numerous 
titles commencing witli “ The great clneftain who has attained the five 
great Sabdas, the supreme lord of the city of Lattaiiilrpura, lie who is 
sung to with the sounds of l;)ie musical instrument called Trivaji, the 
ornament of the RaUakuja, he who is posse,ssed of the mark of vermi¬ 
lion, he w’lio fulfils tho desires of learned peojde, he who takes great 
delight in. listening to stories of brave men, he who excels in the erf of 
poetry, tlie owner of the banner of a golden Garmja, he wiio naturally' 
resembles Kamudeva, he whose mace is ever eager fijr Avar, he who is 
fierce in battle, he who has Avaving tresses tliat arc as beautiful as (the 
mane of) a lion, he who strikes the cheeks of hostile chicftaiui!, he Avho 
behaves as a sou to the wives of other men, he who is a very Indra in 
might, he who is most valorous, he who has acquired the favour of 
Mahaliiiga”*“,—was happily enjoying, in conjunction with the Yiiva- 

Achyuta,—^Vishnu, 

Vi-sUnu, the wicldor of the discua (‘ chakra ’ ). 

* ^ A name of tho goddess Lakshm!. 

A king celebrated in the Purfiims for hi.^ gonoroaity and for his power of 
creating gold, which he did, according to tradition, at Kai>aLagudda near 
Jlambal, in tho DhArwM District. 

^ ® Tho brother of Yndhishthira, ono of the Pandav a princes. 

It is not apparent what emperor of the universe is intended here. 

* 1 ‘ The lovely-eyed,' Sitl. 

“ * Mah&d^va or Sira, 

31 r a 9 
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rftja® ’, his younger brother the brave Mallikaijuna, tKe good fortune of 
universal sovereignty at his capital of Vopugrama:— 

Being delightful with its wealtli, its poets, its wise men, and its 
lovely women, ns the ocean is wilh the goddess Srt, with its water-birds, 
and with the lovely women of the gods; being the favourite of the 
royal fortunes of the Yndukuln ; and being possessed of a multitude of 
deer (or lotuses),—the district of llagaratagc is charming in the earth. 


He who ruled tliat diLstriet ;—The Yaduvaihsa, wliieh contains the 
best of kings-*', is brilliant like the sky which contains the moon and 
sun'-"', and in it the king SrMlebha of iiohlo conduct, of great lustre, 
possessed of fame, a veiy excellent Vriliasjiati®® upon eartli, adored by 
wise men, pure of thought, Ihc dispeller of darkness, arose and be¬ 
came adorned with the sovereignty of the lord of Kamahi.' 


20 


To tlie lord Uehba and to his chief w'ife IIoladAvi was horn Hvahma, 
the supporter of Ins race, brave, ningnaninious, full of pleasing (juali- 
ties, profound jls the bright ocean, a \eiy pearl-necklace ]daccd u[)on 
the breasts of the lovely wtmian Blorjiienee, practisiiig such acts as 
produce hajipiness, of hicom-civahle majesty like (the god) Brahma. 

To Brahma, avIio was as profound as the o(!cau and who sustained 
the earth, and to (lhandaladevi, who reseri\hled a sea-shore suitable to 
him, was boru king llaju, who was the lord of liis territory as the 
moon is of its orb. Ills Avholc domain being replete with joy, an 
unprecedenl,r<l calmness f)ervadiug the regions, and the ocean of 
the Jain religion having become full, king llaja, adorned with 
spotless deeds, aeejuired a prosi)erity that was befitting his name. 
Mailaladevi, the heloA’cd of Bfija the king of kings, being full of fame, 
possessed of good fortune that was worthy to he praisc<l, charitable 
and affectionate, a very Sarasvati in accomplishments, beauteous as 
became her, devoted to the w'orship of the lotuses which are the feet 
of Jina, full of many good decd.s, the mother of children, was glorious 
on account of her excellent disposition which was wide-spread.®^ 


Tlio title given to tbo son or younger brother of a king associated wilh 
him in tbo goverumont. 

* *' The play npou words is in the cotnpoAind ‘ r&jahamso,' rdjan meaning 
kinrj or monv, and hamau meaning tl\e .sun, and also, in compuskiuu, anything the 
best oj' its kind. 

The preceptor of tho gods. 

•' i. e. with sovereignty of the Yaduvamsa, in which family Vishnu was boro 
as Krishna. 

ie, which embraced others besides herself in its effects. 
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To the lord Riija the propagator of his race aud to Mailalamadevi 
who resembled Iloliini»» were born Chandrikudovi, true to her hus- 
band,—as if it iverc the inoonliglit with its spotless radiance,—and 
king Siibha, possessed of great courtesy, both of whom were, as you 
may say, worthy of adoration in the earth, honoured by the wise, most 
emphatically beloved by the goddess Sri in the form of their brilliant 
virtues. Tortunatc in the earth was the Iriie wife Chandrike, the 


daughter of king'lUj.a, the glory of the Yaduvaihsa, unrivalled ivi his 
bravery, —sire who was the delight of the wise, the destroyer of pride 
which is like a serpent safely ensconced in the hollow of an earthep 
vessel, the cause of joy to the heart of her husband, the beautiful 
moonlight which caused the increase of tine nectar of the Jain reli¬ 
gion which is celebrated throughout llie Avorld. (llorujus through out 
the whole eartli was Chaiulaladevi, the wife of king Laksbniidcva who 
was the lord of Fortune, the mother of king Kartavirya and king 


iSIallikarjuna, rivalling Slta iu being a most virtuous wife, appearing 


like the wife of India when oceupied hr tlic worship of Jinn, resem¬ 


bling the wife of Kaiitu ® ® in beauty. 


King Siiiibca, the glory of the Yaduvaihsa,—churning the ocean 
which was the hand of his enemies with a mountain Mandara which 
W'as his arm that was now W encircled liy twinkling priceless jewels, 
that was a very tree of paradise iu granting boons, aud that had a high 
armpit which siipjiorlcd the surface of the earth,—became the husband 
of the lovely w'oman Krilllaut Vietory. W henever the excellent king 
Siraba, arming himself with a spear, urged forward.his charger, the 
mighty army of his foes became as a mouthful of grass for Java^®, 
much blood was given to the demons, an oblation w'as made to Indra, 
and a feast was given to vultures aud a meal to wolves; liow then could 
his enemies stand against him face to face ? Glorious was Bhagaladevi, 
the beloved of king Sihgideva, worshipped for her beauty, resembling 
the earth in (being the abode of) good fortune, gratifying with her 
charities sages who abound in good (]ualities, assuaging the sorrows of 
those wdio betook themselves to her, causing the happiness of learned 
men, acquainted with many accomplislnneuts and with the sacred 


2 0 The Tourth laoar asterlsm peraonitied aa one of the daughters ofDakaha 
Who booatne the wives of the moon. 

2® Kamacleva. 

8 0 Yama, the god of death. 
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writings, over speaking the truth, warding off calamities, devoted to l»er 
iiusband. 


To king 8iralia, who resembled Puramdara®^ in enjoyment, and 
to Bhugaladovi, who resembled Sachi when engaged in the perform¬ 
ance of the worship of Jina, was born a son, king Raja, the virtuous 
one, whose beautiful form caused an augmentation of happiness, who 
was a very Jayanta’®, and who was a very moon in increasing the 
ocean which w'as the v<;ry celebrated Jain religion. King Raja, the 
ruler of inaukiud, j)rotccts,—how charmingly!,— the world with his 
greatness wJiich consists in his being supreme over all those that arc 
learned in the worship of Jina, in his being possessed of great glory, 
in his being a gjiide by reason of the power of the religious merit 
acquired by him, in his being the best of holy men, in his being a very 
ocean in respect of the abundance of his good qualities, in his being 
the destroyer of liis enemies, in his being a very Dhauada'*'* upon earth, 
and in his being the lord of the world. The whole world, with joy, 
praises him who is a very Kainadcva in beauty, wdio duly honours 
kinus of the Jain religion, who is a verv moon towards the ocean of 
nectar which is the Yadnkula, who is a verv king of nionntains® ^ in 
loftiness, wlio is a very Vatsaruja in taming -wild horses, Raja, the sou 
of king Siriiha the son of Raja who was aderned by his good qualities. 
The unimpaired bravery of the Aryas, and a prosperity that causes 
Jiajipinc.^s to the world, and \alour, belong to Raja the destroyer of 
hostile kings, a very Achyuta in that he possesses the noble qualities 
which are natural to the Yaduvaihsa, the son of the victorious king 
Simha: is this wonderful ?; (no, for these qualities are attributed to him) 
when he is praised throughout the whole world.®® (Other) kings are 
addicted to the forbidden recrcatioTis of gaming, hunting, eating flesh, 
associating with courtezans, ruiniing after other men’s wives, mixing 
with low people, stealing, and unfair ram-fightuig and cock-fighting; 
but even apart from that, arc they, hke you, 0 king Raja!, devoted 
to the worship of Jina and to giving gifts to world-renowned saints ? 


•' ^ Iho dostvoyer of cities, Indra. 

•''•A hero and deniiffod, tlie son of Indra. 

Kuvfira, tJio god of riolu'.s. 

3* Him&laya or Mf^rii. 

i. e,, since universal acclamation attrihntes tUase qualities to him, ho mast 
v>f a certainty really possess thoin. 
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The chaste Chartdaladevi and Lakshmidcvi®", true to her husband, 
the queens of King Baja the lord of the earth, are rcnomied in 
the earth, being considered to be endowed with exceedingly good 
qualities. 

Hail! King Raja, the most excellent of the warrior race,—the best' 
of the children of the lord Siifaha, the fortunate great chieftain possess¬ 
ed of all renown, the supreme lord of the city of Kupanapura, the 
sun of the sky of the Yadukula, the grantor of all the desires of learned 
men, he who cut off with the sword which Avas his own arm the thorns 
which Avere the hostile kings, the destroyer of (Avickod) j)eople, h6 
whose head is oA'cr purified by tlie fragrant Avaters of the rites of the 
Jain religion, he who CA^r relates the legends of religion, a very moon 
to tin* ocean of nectar of tlie doctrines of Jina, the mine of the jewel of 
npriglit behaviour,—caused to be erected at Kalpolc, Avhich is the best 
(toAvu) in the whole Avorld, a temple of Jina, Avonderful to be beheld, 
the diadem of the earth, liaviiig three pinnacles that are unequalled, so 
that llrahma and Vishnu and Siva A\'ere charmed with it and said 
“ (The Jain religion is) a spotless religion.” 

Thus king Raja, the beloved of the goddess Sri in the form of 
unceasing happines.s, having had erected at Sindana-Kalpole’’^ a 
place of retreat for the high-minded devotees of the god Suntinatha 
(Jina), adorned with golden pinnacles and arched portals fasliioned 
like a soa-monstcr and j)illnrs of honour, gav'c it to Subhachandra- 
bhattarakadcAa, ajIio was considered his OAvn spiritual preceptor and 
the spiritual preceptor of the world, and Avhosc priestly lineage was as 
follows;— 

Pleasing to the mind is the creeper of the Ilanasoge (sect), which 
spreads luxuriantly over the full-grown tree of the scriptures of the 


But for tho use of the corrupted word * rdni* for qvoen and of the epithet 
‘ patimtfe ’ which, as Chandaladevi has an cpithot in tho word ‘ sat*,’ must ho 
applied to Bakshniidevi, I should have taken this for tho usual figure of speech 
by which a king is said to have tho goddess of fortune or tho earth for a 
second wife. 

Kalholi is not now* distinguished by the prefix: Sindana, but, whatever tho 
meaning of this prefix may be, we meet with it in the case of Kurbet, about 
seven miles to the S.W. of Kallioh and four miles to the N.W. of Gfik&k, which 
is usually called Sindi-Knrbet to distinguish it from MamdApfir alias 6ach- 
china-Kurbet a. “ Kurbet of the mortar,” alluding probably to the large 
amount of moitar that mnst have been ns^ in building the fort which over¬ 
hangs the town), about eight miles to the S.B. of G6k&k. 
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spiritual teachers of the celebrated original sect of the Kundakuiida 
whicli is the abode of victory. In it there became famous Maladhari 
the best of sages, the conqueror of passion, the glory of the race of spi¬ 
ritual preceptors, of pure deeds, endowed with good qualities, free,froni 
sloth, having kings prostrate before the lotuses which were his feet. 
Ilis toe-nails were as an amulet to counteract the deadly venom of the 
poisonous serj)cnt lust, the letters of his name were as a charm to drive 
away the fierce demon ignorance, the .scurf of his body was as a me¬ 
dicine to wai'd off sickness from his family; how shall we describe the 
might of the .snperluunau powers and the penances of Maladharidyva 
the best of sages. The chief disciple of IMaladhari the best of sages, 
the very incarnation of the essence of quietude, Avas Saiddhantikancmi- 
chanJra, the cirenmrereuee of the wheel of the capacious chariot of re¬ 
ligion, the moon of tlic ocean of the sacred writings, secure in the merits 
of the sciences that disjnd human darkness, ever mentally abounding 
Avith the nectar of the immortals; who doe.s not praise that spot¬ 
less man ! Tlie discij)lc of that same ])ricst Sakldhaiitikancmichandra 
the best of ascetics Avas the glorious and A'cncrahle Subhachandra, Avho 
Avas llic abode of viitue, aaJiosc character AA'as rcA'crcd over'the AAdiole 


earth, wlio oeercamc fierce Inst, and avIio traversed the entire path of 
that eoudncfc that is associate*! with a knovvledge of the six systems of 
religion. Having his feel Avorshipped by chu’ftains, abounding in re- 
.spleinlent qualities, the A ery embodiment of quietude, very noble in his 
behaviour by reason of the dignity of his knowledge, possessed of pros- 
]»erity, Suhliaehandra, gladdening the earth with Ids virtues, caused,— 
how eharmiiiglyl,—the increase of the fortunes of the family of 
Digamharas by means of his preiiinincncc which resulted from be¬ 
haviour pure as the moonlight itself. The disciple of the venerable 
Snbhachandradcva Avhosc fierce penances overcame worldly passions is 
that venerable man Avho bears the glorious name of Lalitakirtti, whose 
lustre is as pleasing as that of the moon, who is the very incarnation of 
quietude, who is avcII acquainted with the most excellent collection of 
the interpretations of the four Vedas, and who ever speaks the purest 
truth. 


Hail! in the Saka vear 1127, the Raktakshi sau'ivaUara, on Satur- 
day the second lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month Paushya, 
at the titae of the sun’s commencement of his progress to the north, 
Sri-K'irtaviryaddva gave at Siudana-Kalpole, which is included in the 
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kampana^^ of Kurumbot^®" which isuear to (? included in) thcKimdi 
Three-thousand, in the presence of twelve headmen of villages the 
chief of whom was Sindagavunda of the Kajagadi party of that place, 
with oblations of water, as a grant to be respected by all, a cultivated 
field measuring two thousand kamhas^'^ in the circle of Tlanneradutap- 
padiya-Kuiumbetta to Subhachandrabhatfcarakadeva, who was endowed 
with all virtues, who was kindly disposed towards worthy peo])lc, 
whose feet which were as lotuses were praised by (Jhandalaflevi, who 
was most skilled in meditating on the supreme spirit, who was the 
high-f)riest of the province as well as of the Jain teiuple of the god 
SPiutinatha which lyid hceii cveelleutly established by (be king Sr'j- 
liajn, for the purposes of the awjabh'iga and rah<jahh'^f(i of tliat same 
god Santlmitha, for the purpose of repairing aijiything l)eluiigitig to 
the temple that might become broken or torn or worn out, and for 
the purpose of providing food, wholesome medicine, and instiaietion in 
the sacred scriptures for the holy men living there. "J’ho houmlaries 
of that field are :—To the N. of tin* \illage and to the K. of the high¬ 
road of ICahkananurn, a stone set upright in llie ground in the S.W. 
angle at a bend in the stream of the rivulet ealled Navilahalla ; (hence 
to the N., going along the w'cstem boundary to the J'l. of tlie well called 
Biliyab/ivi, a stone set upright in the ground in the N. W. angle on a reil- 
.soil hill; thence to the E., going along the northern boundary, a stone 
set upright in the ground ill the N.E. angle; tlioiiec to the S., going 
along the eastern hoinidary to theW. of the ^ ground belonging 

to the Jniw temple caUed raxLchavasadi'^, a stone fixed in the gnumdin 
the S.E. angle in the stream called Navi]ahal|a; thence to the W., 
the southern boundary is the stream called j'3'avilahaJla. 

The entrance of the house'*'* belonging to that same Jaiu temple is 
two cubits and a span (broad). (The measure) of the western side 


‘ Kampana' moans in thoso insoiaptions a clrHc of villagca, awfl isprolialily 
anotlior form of tbo Canareso ‘ icimpaja, a clmter, hc(i 2 >, asKeviblarje, 
mulUiu'le. 

5 * Probably tho modern Sindi-Kurbot. It is called below Hanneradutappa- 
diya-Kiirumbetta, which, may perhaps mean “ Kurarnlictta of tho tAvclvo peni¬ 
tents.” 

‘Kfimha; ’ an ancient land-measure tho value of which I have not been 
able to ascertain; it is also spelt' licmmia' 

Lands either liable to a quit-rent or altogether exempt from taxaj^ion. 

Lit. tbo “ Fivo-Basadisee No. TI., note 33. 

Probably tbo residence of the high*i)riest of tbo shrine. 
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(of the site of the house), which is to the N. of the temple and to the 
E. of the highroad, is forty cubits by the measure of the royal cubit 
of ihichcyavidi ; (the measure) of the northern side, which is in the 
street of the Jain temple called Pauchavasadi and to the E. of the stone 
of the gateway called Sirivagilu, is twenty-six cubits; (the measure) of 
thp eastern side, including the western portion of that same street, is 
forty cubits ; (the measure) of the soutlicrn side is fifty-two cubits. In 
that same many a land (there are) four shops and one oil-mill. (There 
are) five entrances to the staek-(-yard) of that same Jain tem|de. 
To the W. of the village (there w'as given) a flower-garden measuring 
thirty kambas. , 

And on holding the market of that village the merchants of four 
fow'iis the chief of which was Vedichilagalc convened themselves 
together in a great assembly and set apart sixty head of oxen, asses, 
buffaloes, and other (cattle), free from all o[»posiug claims, for the 
purposes of perpetually anointing that same god Santinatha and of per¬ 
forming the eight daily observances.*® 

.\nd all the (people of the) districts, headed by all the guilds of the 
place culled J^hivaro*® and of the place called Ilaunonduvarc*", set apart 
the following eontribiitiuns:—One tn(ina*i on each load of a beast on 
whatever grain of all sorts might come (to the village), and two baUas*^ 
on each cart-load of the same; five betel-nuts ou each shop; one 
hundred hctcl-leaves on each load of a beast, and fifty on each load 
carried on the head; tisoUige*^ of oil on eacli /iddaru’'^ ; one faggot on 


♦ ‘ ‘ Bilehcijn.-vidi {hidi),’ the hatidle of an adze. 

The rites tliat form tho oiKht daily obsorvaoeea for pods are :—Abtntiou j 
dressing and dcoorating; perfuming; applying the soctaiuan mark; putting 
flowers upon thorn; burning incense; waving a lump; and pruseiiLiug an 
offering. 

** ie. of tho place (or locality) that is (called) “ Sovcn-and-a-half,” and of 
tho placo (or locality) that is (oullod) “ Klevon-autUa-balf«ou No. VI., 
nuto 33. 

‘ JlWna,* om-eigMh part of a ' Mru, i.r., a ‘ Iwni' being one hnnilrcd and 
twenty-eight wcM, A'lA’tee-a seem and also a ?neasure eqml, to about a handful : 
the latter seems to bo its meaning here. 

*** ‘Bixlla '— equivalent to two seers, 

* * *f}ollige, solige, solage, or solege* the siaty-fourth part of a ‘ kolaga which is 
eqnivalant to about threo-twentietha of a bushel. , 

Possibly the same as ‘ adaka* a measure which appears to have been tho 
same as a ' kolatta,' 
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.the sale of each Lead-load of firewood; a haudfal on each ladleful of 
whatever miscellaneous things might be sold; and one earthen pot on 
each string of such pots carried over the shoulder. 

May this same very glorious god JinasantiniUha grant, as long as the 
moon and sun and stars may last, every boon he asks for to king Raja, 
whose prosperity is praised by rulers of the earth, and who, like himself, 
is the wide birthplace of the god«less Fortune, abounds in all the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of a sacred place of pilgrimage, is the snstainer of the 
brilliant orb of the lustre of the earth, and has a renown that is 
lauded throughout the world! 

Causing erection of the hairs of the body tlirough joy to learned men 
by the delightful sentiments that flowed forth from his charming words 
and meanings and rhetorical figures, Parsva, the best of poets, com¬ 
posed this tablet. 

Many kiugs, commencing with Sagara, have bestowed land, &c. 
The dust of the earth may be counted and the drops of rain ; but the 
reward of preserving an act of piety cannot be estimated even by 
the Creator. He who confiscates land that has been given, &c. 
This general bridge of piety, &c. Those future rulers of the earth, 
whether born in my lineage or in the lineage of other kings, who 
with minds free from sin preserve this my act of piety in its integrity,— 
them I now salute, joining my hands together on my foreliead. May 
there be the very greatest prosperity ! Reverence to the Arhat! 
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f This letter,_is inserted ever the line in the original, having been at first omitted. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 11EIjATINa*TO THE 


No. VI.‘ 

Ik'vcrence to Siva ! Victorious is the boar-likc form that was mani> 
fested of Vishr^u**, agitating the ocean and having tlie earth reposing 
upon tlic tip of its uplifted right tusk! Reverence to Sambhu, who 
is made beautiful by a chowri which is the moon that lightly rests upon 
his lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds! Reverence to Ganapati! May Siva, who is 
Jiaukara, the delight of Rama, the spotless one, the unborn, the chief 
among gods, the deity, the lord of the moon, the lord of Parvat', the 
creator of the throe worlds, l^ambhu, who bears on his head the aiispicious 
and pure and shining waves of the holy Mandukini'\—may he in his 
kindness ever grant the fulfilment of the desires of those that are 
born in the race of the Rattas, the chief of the lords of the earth! 

The mountain of J^akra* is the centre of the habitation of mortals, 
which is resplendent because among the three worlds it is in the terres¬ 
trial globe that one may acquire with certainty piety and wealth anil 
everything that is pleasant and final emancipation of the soul, and to 
the south of it shines the laud of Bharata; in that land is the country 
of Kuntaja, in which the district of Kundi is very jileasing to the eye. 
To describe the attractions of that distric|::—Its abundant fruits and 
fertile crops ever flourish so as never to fail; the people of it are ex¬ 
cellent through the brilliant integrity of their conduct; the lords of 
that country ever possess eternal wealth and many pleasures and truth 
and liberality and valour and nobility;—who, then, may describe the 
greatness of those kings ? Amongst the kings that were thus glorious:— 

The husband of Sri, the undecaying one, becoming the destroyer of 
the fierce demons for the sake of the welfare of all worlds, was born 

^ mscription is from a stone tablet in front of a temple of Basnva at 
Nfisarige in tho Sampi'anm T&lak4 of tho flelgaara Distriot. Tho stone is very 
well preserved, but the inscription is rather a difficult one to read, as there is a 
thick stone pillar standinpf in front ojf the tablet and only a few inches distant 
Irotn it. Tbo emblems at tho top aro;—In the centre, a Uhfjii; to tho pipht of 
it, an officiating priest, and beyond him a figure of Basava above which is tbo 
sim; to tho loft, a cow and calf, and boyond them a crooked knifo above which 
is the niouu. 

* The allusion is to tho incarnation of Vishnu as a boar, when ho rescued 
the earth that had been carried off to the bottom of tho great ocean by the 
demon HiranyAksha. 

p heavenly Ganges, which sprang from the perspiration on tho forehead 
of oiva and flows through liis matted hair before it falls to tho earth. 

* Indra, 
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pf his own pleasure in tlie Yaduvaihsa under the name of Krishna; and 
in like manner, amidst the praises of this earth, was horn in the Ilafc- 
tai’amsa the gracious Krishuaraja, the favourite of the whole world, 
the crest-jewel of king Tuliga.® Listen now ; can any others be com¬ 
pared with Srt-Krishnakandhara, the supreme lord of the lovely 
woman the earth ?; for to him belonged assuredly great bravery and 
glory and dignity, sinlessness, learning, and upright conduct, and abili¬ 
ty ; he was resplendent as the sun of the white lotuses of the Rattaku|a, 
so that one might say “That Krishna*’ and this Kiishua are one 
how shall I describe him ? Amongst the kings who, being held to rc.- 
semblc liim in their virtues, were glorious in tlic royal lineage of 
KrislruarAja, who was, by reason of all those brilliant (pialifies, adorned 
with the unrivalled titles of “ The sun of rulers^ the valorous univer¬ 
sal emperor, the poet, Tujiga” :— 

The mighty Sena, resplendent in having acquired the goddess Excel¬ 
lent Bravery, and good fortune, and the lustre of firm si>ecch, and 
because superhuman might and glory and majesty concentrah'd them¬ 
selves preeminently (in him), 'and because of his greatness in being 
esteemed the sun of the white lotuses of the Itattavamsa, was glorious 
as being the best of kings, so that all people praised him, saying in 
their joy, “ This is the husband of the Earth, which has (now indeed) 
a lord.” Ilis son ►— 

Great though their sins might be, he protected those who, (confess¬ 
ing their misdeeds to him,) asked for protection, hut, if any one bravely 
resisted him, liim he slew ; indilTercnt to the wdves of other men, he 
regarded them not even though they might be pointed out witli the 
finger as excelling Rambhe ^ (in beauty); to tlioso that asked of him 
he granted their desires ;—how glorious was the king 8ri-Ka.rtavirya 
in the earth! To describe the perfect prowess of his son 

Like the Lotus-born he gave existence to that which existed not; 
like that holy Krishna he excellently preserved all this (creation); like 
llndra he destroyed those who attempted (evil deeds)**;—thus he, the 

s Or perhaps “Tuliga, the crest-jewcl (i-he best) of kings.” Tho word 
Taliga occurs again below in lino 12, and would there soom to bp a title of 
Knshnarlija. 

® i. e., Vishnu incarnate as Krishna, 

J One of the nyraphs of heaven. 

« The qualities offing Lakshmana are compared with the attributes of 
Brahma the creator, vishnu the preseryCT, and {§iva or Zhiclra tho destroyer. 
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best of the rulers of the earth, became a -very second king Lakshmi- 
dhara" among those who are excellent and say, “ What answer (can be 
made to the assertion that) we kings are portions of the deity V* The 
wifc^^ of this king:—resembling Rati in beauty, the Earth in firmness, 
the Earth-born in devotion to her husband, ^ri-Sati“ in supreme 
happiness, the wife of Indra in preeminence of enjoyment, and Bharati^* 
in learning,—thus the most virtuous wife Chandrikadevi was pleasing; 
thus let me describe the wife of Lakshmana. To them :— 

As to Dfivakid6vi and Vasudeva was born the holy Krishna of infi¬ 
nite glory, so to those two who were so happy was bom most felicitously 
the king Sri-Kartavlrya, the best of kings, the delight of the whole 

earth,.to the race of his foes. If you ask how that was:— 

He was the lord of mankind and acquainted with the writings on the 
art of government; his ministers were omniscient and opulent; his city 
was large and resplendent, as being full of all the means of accomplish¬ 
ing (pleasure);.; his pleasing country was possessed of 

(the fruits of) all the seasons; he himself was without an equal and 
most brave ; his army and his friends were firmly attached to him;— 
how excellent was the king ^ri-Kartavirya! Perfect in (the possession 
of) a firm saptdhga^^, having others prostrate before him, perfect in 
all expedients, glorious through the three that were amplified 

in him, well acquainted with the glorious six was'®,‘perfect in the three 
means of accomplishment that abound in' happiness,—^who of all the 
rulers of the earth resemble in this world Kartavirya, the best of kings ? 

(If you ask) “ What was the royal capital of this glorious king 
like V* Resplendent with seventy villages which delighted all mankind 
with the multitude of their perennial fruits, famous in this world as 


• Vishnu, 

Literally,'she who was half of the body.’ , 

PArvati. 

Sarasynti. 

'■* The saptHhga or seven requisites of a king’s court are :—A learned man, 
herald, songster, poet, jester, historian, and reader of FurAnas. There U an- 
other sapt&nija or the seven royal favours, viz. money, land, a house, a vehicle, 
raiment, jewels, and corn. 

The regal attributes of m.'yesty, perseverance, and counsel. 

The six gums are the six dime attributes,_ Viz. 'wisdom, creative^ energy, 
power, alLsuffioicncy, might, and glory ; or the six mean^ of defence, viz. peace, 
war, a march, a halt, a strai^em, and rocourse to protection. 
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Surapura^® and* Bh&gavati^^, Venugrame, having become famous 
through the excellence of its merits which had tlms acquired greatness, 
became pleasing on account of all its riches and enjoyments. 

While he was ruling happily at Vfinupura, which was thus ever re¬ 
splendent with endless delights like Vasaiitapura;—As Vrishendra*® 
joyfully became the well-known servant of tsa, as TArkshya^® of him 
who bears the lotus on his navel, and os Maruti*“ of Raghava, so the 
famous and valiant Ilabbayanayaka, a very lion to the royal elephants 
that were his mighty foes, became with pleasure the servant of the 
happy king Kartavirya. To describe that valiant man :—As one who 
tickles Java*\ or as one who opposes himself to Mari*®, or as one who 
seizes a black serpent saying What can this do to me ?,’* or as one 
who strikes a lion and runs away (in a futile attpmpt to escajie),—(as 
it fares ill with all these),—so, (if any one provokes this man) saying 
“ What can he do?, ” Habbauayaka scatters destruction on all sides in 
war like Death ; who is rash enough to o})posc him ? If he beheld 
(the faults of any) they were saved; but if any having uttered a lie 
came to withstand him, in his wrath he clove asunder their breasts and 
their insolence; who may withstand Habbana ? Though they might 
be his friends, or his own people, or people whom he disliked, or even 
kings, he (behaved impartiaHy to all and) caused mankind to say “ Is 
there any injustice in Habbana ? ; ” confronting (his foes) he became 
victorious, being most resolute in meditating on the lotuses which are 
the feet of Bhairava®“; what Nayakas could be compared to him? 
Can any other woinan be compared with Kalavve, the wife of this 
glorious and brave man, who was resplendent like the daughter of 
Janaka in beauty, in devotion to her husband, and in good fortune ? 
To the thus glorious Habbeyanuyaka and to this resplendent Kalavve 
were born Bficheya and Blrcya, the delight of their relations, a trouble 
to the host of their foes, very liberal to those that asked of them, the 

The city of the gods. 

The capital of VAsuki, the king of tho NAgas or sorpont-domigods, in ono 
of the divisions of the infernal regions. 

The bull Nandi, tho servant and vehicle of ^iva (fSa), 

* ® The man-bird Garu^, the servant and vehicle of Vishnu. 

The monkey-king HonumAn, one of the allies of SAma (BAghava) in liis 
war with BAvana the king of LankA. 

Yaraa, the god of death. 

*■ DorgA, the goddess pf epidemics. 

••A aianifestation of Siva as the type of severity and cruelty. 
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best of Nayakas, incarnations of enjoyment; how shall one describe 
them ? It is well known, if you regard them, that, as if Bhima and Arjiuia 
had been born again in all their might, they destroyed instantaneously 
any that opposed them, but protected any that took refuge with 
them; they were numbered amongst valiant men and were considered 
heroes; who in this earth resemble Bacheya and Bireya ? Amongst 
them:—If the assemblage of his fierce foes withstood him for 
a moment in war, shouting ‘ Oho!’and coming like a thunderbolt 
with a blow of his sharp sword he struck them so that their brains 
Y?erc poured out from their heads and were scattered to the eight 
regions,—thus he killed them so that a nasty smell was caused: say 
now, who could withstand BAcheyanayaka and be saved ? Cleaving 
asunder with his fierce sword the brave breasts of the heroes who came 
against him in war j)roclaiming (their owm) titles and praising (tlieir 
own) valour, Bacheya, the bravest of mankind, shouting out while 
their breasts and their rod blood and their flesh were being scattered 
abroad, tying their entrails round his head like a garland, imitated in 
the earth the attributes of Bhairava. lie came dealing destruction in 
the ranks of his mighty and brave foes and provided an acceptable 
repast for the Betajas and othfcr demons, and thus the goddess Bravery 
<l(‘lightcd in liim ; but for that would Bacheya have been considered to 
])ossess the dehghts of tlic goddess Spotless Fame in this earth ?, no ; 
hilt he was snrjiassingly terrible in his prowess. As one who wars with 
Java, as one who laughs at Death, as one wdio drinks the black poi¬ 
son, as one who seizes the jewel in the hood of a great serpent,—as all 
these die, so those who oppose him die, but those wlio bow themselves 
before him are saved; and thus BAcheyanayaka is indeed a hero and a 
valiant man in the earth. Bacha covets uot the wp.alth of otlicrs, nor 
desires the wives of others, nor troubles himself about other heroes, even 
though they may surpass respectively the riches ofBhanada, or Rati, or 
a lion. Can any other woman be compared with MayidAvi his wife, who 
like the Earth-born is famous for abounding in the delights of spotless 
virtues ? Who in this earth may be compared with the lotus-faced Mayi- 
dovi who resembles 6ri in riches, the wife of Indra in delight, and Sura- 
bhi“* in liberality ? The younger brother of that same Muyidevinayaki 
who was considered the first of women:—If the assemblage of the brave 
and inimical Nayakas, boasting and saying “What other men (save 
ourselves) arc renowned for firm determination, for strength of arms, 

- > Tho fabulous cow of plenty. 
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And for valour ?, ” came and withstood him, when he beheld them in 
front of him, Beddana, the younger brother of Mayidovi, valorously 
slew (them) with his fierce sword so that, being humbled, (they) tripped 
and fell. While Muyidevi, who was thus pleasing with a most excellent 
fame that was full of glory, and her husband Bacheyanayaka, the 
recept acle of perfect piety, were living happily together on account of 
their great munificence, their infinite delight in each other, and their 
pleasing affection, they became fit to be compared in the earth to 
Kantu and llati. So while these two were, through the delights of 
their spotless virtues, living in the happiness that b.ad been ac(piircd by 
them in this earth,—if you ask for a description of the merits of the six 
headmen of the village of Nesarige which was the locality of the 
administration of Bjiclieyauayaka who was the wprshipper of the sacred 
lotuses which were the feet of t^ri-Virabhairavadr'va the incarnation of 
the holy Nllalohita Rudra, and who was the subduer of the might of 
his enemies:— 

Receptacles of modesty, born in most noble families, possessed of the 
most exalted piety, the lovers of Great Fame, without sin, oceans of the 
great virtue of liberality towards their friends, devoted to contemplating 
the lotuses which were the fret of Jiua, generous, the glory of learned 
men,—such were the six headmen who were mutually glorious at 
INTesarigc. 

Esteeming highly Jfdsarige which had become his permanent place 
of abode, ihe sinless Bricheyanayaka caused to be built there a shrine of 
Habbesvarn, which was as it were the jewelled diadem of the lovely 
woman' the earth, and, pronouncing it a most holy place, established 
there the lihga of that god, and thus obtained great renown amongst 
mankind. That lovely woman Muyidevi, having caused to be built a 
pleasing shrine of the Husband of Umu®*, through her devotion 
towards Mridii*® made in her piety a temple of Manikesvara. That 
same lotus-eyed Muyidevi, the best of lovely women, having had built 
in her affection an abode for Mahesa because he is possessed of beauty, 
is adorned with virtue, is brave, is possessed of many enjoyments, is 
most liberal, is the sustainer 6f Fortune, and is every thing that is good, 
caused the god Siddhesvara to be established most excellently. While 
all people were being satisfied with excellent garments, with plenty of 

*0 PArvata. 

•» Siva. 

34 I* a s 
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gold, with sacred food, and with betel leaves and nuts in pleasing abund* 
auce, she, that woman who was thus cfiarmiug, and Biicheya, the chief 
ot Nayakas, following the good path of giving gifts and doing honour 
to good people, established a multitude of lihgas in the earth. 

To describe the saintly lineage of llonnayya who became the priest 
of the three shrines that were thus consecrated :—Pure in soul and 


given up to mental contemplation of the divine essence,—such was 
Ilisjsehga (? llisliyasringa); tbc disciple of that cliief of sages was 
lludrasakti, who followed tJic same pursuits ; his son, resembling him 
in virtue, was Vamasakti, the most, e\eellent one, the elder brother of 
that best of sages Natanagarasi, the disciple of liirapulijhanasakti the 
chief of ascetics. Tlie, son of that same Vamasaktuleva;—Having 
given the name of ‘ a mere machine’ to (any saint) who used to prolong 
his life by means of stratagems, and saying “ What is there in those 
sages who enjoy godhood by some (artificial) means or other ?; the 


duties of religion arc my duties,” the lioly sage Hoimayya, with reso¬ 
lute mind, sjiecch, and body, devoted himself to the Avorsbip of the 
husband of Parvatl ou the earth. To describe the race of the thus- 


mentioned llounayj a:—Tlierc is (tlierc are instances of) infinite power 
of self-restraint among the great ascetics that have been famous, and 
a^iong the Pahpatas-^i and among the ; but I praise 

(him who was) the chief of the excellent rites of Kahimukhe. 


Hail! On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjunction of a 
vijatipdta with the sun’s commeneoment of his progress to the north 
on Thursday the seventh day of the bright fortnight of Magha in the 
year of the Saka era 1141, being the liahudlianya saiauiztsara, at the 
command of the king Sri-Kartavlryadeva and in the presence of his 
throne, after the feet of llonnayya had been laved, there were giA’en 
with oblations of water, for the purposes of the aitgahhoga of the god, 
the perpetual offering, the Chaitra^^, and the PavUm'*^, to supply the 
ascetics of that jdace {! Nesarige) with food, to repair whatever might 
become broken or torn or worn out, and to provide for all the holy 


BvAhmana who worahip (Siva as Pasupati, the lord of all created beings. 

* •'’ Br/lhiuans avIio arc well versed in the study of tlio VMas. 

a “ Sometimes tbo two words aro mot with in iho inscriptions as a com¬ 
pound,--* Chaitrivpamtra,*-^? the purijicatonj rites of the tiwnth Chaiira or of the 
t 0 }npk; iu othor places, as here and in line 75 bolow, they aro diatinot. I am 
not at all certain what meaning is to bo given to those terms, and thoreforo I 
have not translated them. 
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rites, 800 kammas (of land) to the god Sri-IIabbosvaradi'vn, 400 
kamr.tas to the god Sri-Mauikosvaradova, and 300 kammas to the 
god Siddhesvaradova, in the circle of Karajadakadlmannu of Ndsaiige, 
after that there had been given to the six lieadmcn of that place, 
headed by Thachagavunda of Bcjlivet^ a gift of money like that 
which it is the custom to give at the time of burying, and rings and 
ornaments and alms'*® and such cloths as belong to (arc the custotnary 
gift to) (the priests of) the five mathas,^^ The boundaries of this land 
are (It is) to the W. of the road to Tavarage, and to the E. of the 
boundaries of Ramhigo. There were given altogether to those thred 
shrines one thousand and five hundred kambas witliin (the limits of) 
four heaps of stones above gravt's. 

Also there were given 450 (kammas of) garden-land to the god 
Ilabbi'svaradova, 300 to the god Mauikesvaradi'va, and 200 to the 
god Siddhosvaradeva. The boundaries of this garden-land are •.—(It 
is) to the N. of the stream, and to the S. of the road to Katidadala 
tliat j)asscs through the eastern fields. Thus there were given alto¬ 
gether to those tliree shrines nine hundred and fifty kammas oi‘ 
garden-land within (the limits of) four heaps of stones above graves. 

If you ask what are the mathas of those same gods:—A j)k‘dge (of 
a plot of ground), fifteen cubits long in the cubits of Knraha(la, was 
given to the god J^ri-TIabbe.svanideva, to the -N.E. of the tein[)lc of 
the original local deity and to the E. of the houses of the shepherds; 
a pledge, eight cubits long, was given to the god M/iuikoKvtiradeva (in 
the same place) ; and a pledge, seven cuhits long, M'as given to the god 
Siddhesvaradeva (in the same place); thus the total length was thirty 
cubits. The breadth of the sameTwenty-tlirec cuhits ai e the length 
of the verandah iti front of the black soil (? in front of i he bank of the 
tank). Thus there were given altogether to thrwe same three shrines 
30 of the cuhits of Karahacla in a square”*’ within (the limits of) four 
heaps of stones above graves. 

30 ‘ mee?, has also the ppiiko of ftlMs, rjrniuitovxhj 

svpphiinij food, and groUn'iously pei'frrviinq services, but the force of ‘aylv,' 
eight, preiixod to it here is not apparent. Possibly ‘ entuhittu’ may moan eight 
guilds. 

3 ^ ‘ Mat.ha* a religious collogo, a monastery. 

According to the text it is aof a square of thirty cubits, as, though the 
length is thirty cubits, the breadth is only twenty-throe. 1 may perhaps havo 
overlooked something in line fi5; for, the average number of letters in each 
line in this part of the inscription is fifty-six, whereas there are only fifty-one 
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If you ask what were the eighteen gardens of those gods ;—^To the 
N. of the stream and to the W. of the temple of those gods, there 
were given to those three shrines twelve gardens (and, or, comprising,) 
200 kammas out of the circle of the garden-land. 

Two oil-mills wei:e set apart to provide oil for the perpetual lamps 
of those same gods. 


Hail! Headed by the chief merchants of four cities of the Kdndi 
Three-thousand who were distinguished for prowess through the world 
by reason of their broad chests which were pure in preserving the 
laws of the Virabanafiju guild which is the very embodiment of 
truth, pure conduct, brilliant achievements, morality, modesty, and 
learning, adorned with innumerable good qualities acquired by five 
hundred brave edicts celebrated throughout the whole world, and which 
were decorated with the banner (bearing the device) of a hill and 
vrere imbued with perfect daring, and who enjoyed the excellent 
faA’Our of the godde^ss Sri-Padmavatidevi,—the people of many coun¬ 
tries on both sides and all the guilds of the Nakhara and Mummuri 
of the place called Ehvaresthali^^ and of the place called Hannem- 
d>iMresthn\a^^ assembled together in great numbers in tlie temple of 
the holy Kalidova of the shepherds of Nesarige of Srimat-Hnra- 
deutumbiida'’‘, and, being in the field of Bhaishana, (the people of) the 


district gave the following contributions in order that the rites of the 
gods Sri-Habbesvaradeva and Sri-MAnikcsvaradova that had been estab¬ 


lished by the Viravaniga Bacheyauayaka of that country might be 
carried on. (They gave) on the pots and pans sold at Nesaiige, one 


ttsa®® on each honmt^”^ one visa on each load of a beast, and one 


ill the line in qncnlion.. I would propose iuaerting after the words ‘ hadiiuiidu 
kayyantla’jlfteen, cubits long, iu that lino the words ‘ ySlu kainjagala,’ seven 
cMts broitd. 

A 

*Eluvaresthala* and *lTnnneraduvaresthala ’wro technical names and 
mean literally tlw place (or locality) that is (called) the ‘ Seven-and-a-half and 
the place (or hcality) that is (called) the * Ticelre-avd-a-half' In No. V., 
lino ti3, wo have the place (or locality) that is (called) the ‘ Seven-and-O’half’ 
and the place (or hcality) that is (called) the ‘ Eleren-and-a-half’ These terms 
probably originated in some local custom of wliich no traces now remain, 
but the clue to the explanation of them may perhaps be found in a custom 
formerly observed at hatikilpilr in the J.lhllrw£d l.>istriet; the ShtbUbfizAr of that 
town was taken as a kind of limit dividing not the town only but the neigh¬ 
bouring country also into two parts, and the inhabitants of the two divisions 
thus oonstitutod used at the festival of the HdU-Hunnnve to meet in opposition 
to each other and engage in a contest called fcoila-fcAloga,” literally “the 
war of stones.” If the number of villages on each side of the line-division was 
not specified, the contending parties would be “ the people of many countries 
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aremm^'' on eac& head-load of betel-leaves loaded at that place; one 
hundred leaves on each bamboo-load^” and fifty leaves on each head-load 
of the same. In (each) shop there was given every day a spoonful 
of paddy, and a ladlefiiP* of oil was given on the oil-mills. 
Among the threshers and the reapers one was given at the 

Chaitra and one at the Pavitra, and also one sheaf and five stalks on 
each stack every day. On each potter’s kiln there were given two 
small jars. On each head-load of grass there was given one sheaf; and 
two (? sticks) on each head-load of firewood. The sellers of husks and 
chaff gave out of what they sell in bunches or baskets as much as can 
be seized in the hand. (There was given also a supply of) vegetables, 
fruits, and lime. And an order was given that a present of eatables, 
to be continued as a grant to be respected by all, was to be made to 
those same gods out of whatever might he loaded within the Kfindi 
Three-thousand. Twenty cultivators (of this place) and sixty of that, 
agreeing among themselves, gave a koJapa^^ on each post in a corn- 
treading-floor in order that the rites of those same gods might be 
carried on. 

This general bridge of piety, &c. Many kings, commencing with 
Sagara, have bestowed land, &c. He who confiscates land, &c. 

on both sidos, ” aa tho exprossjhn is in tho text; if tho two divisions contained 
the one seven villages and the other twelve, tbon, inolnding in each division 
half the town of Bank/ipdr itself, the contending parties would bo “ the 
people of the loc.ility called ‘ Sevcn-and-a-half ’ and the people of the locality 
called ' Twelvo-aud-a-balf.’” Technical and traditional Canarcso names often 
contain, for reasons which are nf)fc now known, nnmorical components; thus, 
at Bfiyara-Hnbballi (tho kings’ Hubballi) in the Dhfirwf.d District there is a 
TnatJia that ia always spoken of as ‘ Hawneradit-Matluit literally, ‘ the Twelve- 
matha,' and there is at the same place an Ayya or priest whose title is ‘ITdrii- 
B&viradayya' literally, ‘ theTbree-thousand-jii/i/a.’ This Ayya’s title may have 
originated in his ancestors being the higb-priet-ts of the K4ndi Threo-ihouBB.nd. 
As another instance of a name with a nnmorical component wo have in No. V., 
line 60, the Jain temple called Pa&ohavasadi, that is the “ ¥if&>Basadi" 

Perhaps “ NSsajige where there are eight guilds of wealthy merchants." 

** * Visa ,’—one fourth of an anna. 

*Hamnu’ appears to be equal to two rupees; i.e. '‘on each two mpoes’ 
worth of pots and pans." 

'Arcuiso,’—half a visa. 

t.e. probably, "on each load carried over the shoulder by means of a 
bamboo.” 

* • is apparently the dative case of ‘sCtu,* a spoon, a ladle, adopted os 

a nominative to denote a 'ladleful. 

*** *BiLe’ appears to be equal to half an anna. 

*Kolaga' a grain-measure, the twentieth part of a ' khan^iga,’ which con¬ 
tains about three bushels. 
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Z6 r as 


* To bo read, for the sake of the metre, as if ■written 
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• No. VII." 

Reverence to Samblm, &c.! May this Lord® of the Mountain-born, 
who has in his love eoramandod liis eight excellent forms of Earth, Sky, 
Moon, Sun, Fire, Air, Water, and Spirit to proceed into the world,— 
he Sadasiva, who is resplendent on the sacred hill" with mental joy, 
(being one with) this same lord Mallikurjuua,—confer endless happiness 
upon those who betake themselves to him ! 

In the land of Bharata, to the south of the Golden Mountain^ which 
is in the centre of the world encircled by the ocean, shines that country 
that bears the name of Kuntala; lovely is that country and in it is the 
district of Kiuuli. The supreme lord of that district, king Laksh- 
mana, was resplendent; to Kiirtavirya, who was liis son, Mudevi herself 
became wfe", and to them was born Lakshmideya, who, if wc describe 
him, was the delight of the wise people born in the world, the torment 
of all hostile kings, valorous as that (famous) llama and other lords 
of the earth, endowed with all vii’tu(‘H. If you reflect upon it, Laksh- 
inidcva was verily born to that virtuous woinan,—possessed of a comely 
form, the preserver of the whole circle of the earth, the son of the king 
Sri-Kartavirya, born in tlie family of the Rat^s, worthy to he honoured 
amongst kings ; if you regard him, verily tliis Lakshmideva excels in 
might, manifesting his glory in the race of the sun.“ This fruitful off¬ 
spring of the RashtrakuU race, Lakshrnidevji, of nne(jualled might, 

* This in.-'criplioii is from a stono tiililet tbut fonnerly stood in tlio centre of 
one of Iho streets of Situudiitti, in itio raras^ad 'f/Sliik/i of tlie Belffaurn DLstriot; 
in order to eiisiiio its E..d'e prorerviitKoi 1 linvf- Jiad it j*<'iii(jved und pliicod clo.so 
to the M/imlatdi'r’a Koeheri. Tlio eliararlers of the inseription aro small and 
very finely engraved, and llio ptono altogether is an oxf!e])lionally good ppeei- 
men of inscTiption-sculpture. Tho emblems at the top of the. stone arc;—In 
llio centre., a lih/iu ; to the right of it, an officiating priest, hoyotid liim a seated 
figure, and ahovo tiiem the sunj to the loft, a cow, beyond it a crooked kuifo, 
and above them thu moon. 

* fiiva. • 

® The mountain Srisaila, in tho Kamul country, on which is a tcmplo famed 
for its sanctity. 

* Tho mountain Mern. 

* But in lino 15 of No. V. tho name of the wife of KSrtavirya is flohaladovl. 
Possibly tho translation hero should bo “ to K/lrtavIrya, who was his son, sho 
who W’as a most chaste wife ” (compare ono of the epithets a{iplk*d to fichala- 
dAvi in No. V., line 15) '‘became queen” ; but Mf.dAvi seems to bo used here as 
a projicr name, and, though tho wtird * mtirh'oi' or in its full form * 

has tho sense of quem^ empress^ it is usual to add it in that sense to a proper 
name, e.g. ^cbolatnahAdATi, and not to oso it in that senso as an independent 
word. 

0 The Battakala is a subordinate branch of the SAryavam^ 
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became famous, rivalling and surpassing Kiindarpa'' in beauty, and the 
sun in splendour, the son of the Avind’* in valour, and the Lord® of 
Roliini in being the delight of all mankind, the Lord^° of the beautiful 
woman that is the Eastern Region in fortune, and Karna^^ in gene¬ 
rosity. 

Having with joy extended the Ratta rule, Mnnichandra, the royal 
spiritual preceptor of the Rattas, the lord of the woman Fortune, was 
considered the iirm snstairior of the kingdom of the Rat.las. A very 
moon of a sage in tliat he was the delight of the lotuses^* (that W'ere 
his friends), a very moon of a snge on account of his lustre whieli 
dealt desiruetion to the iotu.ses‘“ which were the faces of the hf)stlle 


kings, a very moon of a sage through his might Avlneli, truAXTsing the 
ocean of the Ratta kingdom, extended so as to touch the hortlors of 
the regions—such Avas IMuniehandra, possessed of the name of 
‘ iMoon.’ Tlnough his ]ny,stic knoAvledgc he became the .sjjiritnal 
preceptor of king Kurtaviiya ; through his close o( quaintamv with the 
treatises on the use of tlie A\e:i[)ims he heeame the instructor of 
Lnkshmideta; throngli sitlaluiiig luaiiy kiurdouis he heeame the 
auoiuter of olher kings;—thus, listen thou, did the title of ‘ Spiritual 
I’reei'ptor’ heeome npplieahie to liim ; and trulA (tlie name of) 'Spir¬ 
itual duide’ did ijcloiig to tin; excellent, i'liuuieliaiidra. "Wlille this 
same Lakshmideva, avIio was the son of Kartavirya the chief of kings, 
Avas firmly enduring, Sri-Munichandradma made tlic earth all of one 
standard of nuirality through his a<lministration and, deooruted with 
arroAvs, pursued Avith the cxeelleiit might of hi.s arm the hostile 
kings, being a very lion to the elephants that Averc his enemies. 
Worthy of re.speet, most able among ministers, the estahlisher of the 
Rntta kings, Mmiiehandra surpassed all others in eaj>aeity for admin¬ 
istration and in gouerosity. The coimscliors of that same Muni- 


^ Keimiflevii. 

The Piiiulava ]n'ii)ee mTuiia who wavS the aou of KuiUi, the wife «Tf rfnxTn, 
hy till) god \'!’iyu, tlio wiuil. 

“ The moon. 

10 Imlrn. 

11 A IhiViliiie prince eelebrntcd for hij» liberality; bo was tbo son of Kunti, 
before Li-r marriago with Ptiiubi, by tlio sun. 

1* ‘ KHiiV'Jai.e. tho blno lotus which flowers in tlie evening. 

i*"* Hero the origiml has i.e. the while lotus, which epons its fltm’ers 
ai .■'Unriae and closes them in the CA’oiung. 
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chandradt'va, wlio were praised iii the earth, were Santinatha, best of 
clerks, the sou of Kamaraja the p:ranter of all llie desires of bis 
friends,—the glorious Nuga of Kuiidi, of great valour,—and Mallik- 
arjima who enjoyed happiness resulting from the greatness of his 
excellent and brilliant good fortune. 

If you ask what w'as the unrivalled lineage of the thus glorious 
Alallikiirjuiia r—Tho seven sages^* are worthy of worship in the 
assembly of the rourfaced^’’, and among them the sage Atri is the 
best and greatest. Anasuye, the ebief wife of that sage, true ’to her 
lord, aeeomplished for her hnshand every thing that is pleasing and 
useful and supreme j)ros])crity, and llari a)nl Ilara and (lie TiOtus-born 
became the sons of that lovejy woman; from the eye of Atri was born 
the moon, and thus that race (beeame known) in the earth as the 
Indnkula. In the race of Atri, which beeame dHTnsed over the earth 


as the luduvaihsa, were born many Ihahmans’", versed in tbo best 
seienccs, and among them was Tludrabhatl.a, the king of poets. He 
acquired from Sarasvati oxcellenee of speeeli, and tVoin king Kainia the 
sujiremaey over eighteen 'villages; who may be eempared in (he 
exeellence of his poetry and the greatness of his power with that same 
lord lliidrabhatta, the members of whose race nsed to become excidlent 
poets in six months ('aftciv'ommencing their studies) ? Through tliat 
excellent poet hudnibhatia the family of Atri, known as the fcvuinaknla, 
acquired the name of Samasigakula^ ', and in that good family ocenrn d 
a spotless achievement. J'W lliidrabhatta, having jdedged a letter of 
his name as security for (a loan of) .a thousand ([licees of j gold, receiv¬ 
ed from people the apjiollation of ‘ lUiilrata’ oidy, as a substitute (for 
his full) name, until the day when he reileemcd the plidge. In the 
celebrated Samasigavnrhsa were born many of matchless strength, and 


amongst them Kaliddva, jiraised in the earth, rose to an eminence of 
power through his spotless fame. Ills offspring rtrulhara was resiilcn- 
dent willi the supremacy over eighteen (villages) of which the town 
Baiiihatti was the chief; to him was born Mabadova, the abode of 


14 Martebi, Atri, Anejiras, Pulfistya, t*ii]jifi!i, Kralu, roid \a^i.shtlJa; or, 
Marictii, Atri, Arigjras, Piilasfcya, Vaeibiitba, DaksJm, and ItbWgu; tlicrc are 
other voi’iatious in the list. 

i» Brahma. 

1® In tbo original ,—* bh(ifl* i'kt^ ;/'iiIh iqx.n cntlh, acommon nanio 
for BrAbmans. 

1 ^ ie., as explained to mo, a family in wbicb the direct lineal descent has 
never boon interrupted. 
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increasing liajipiness ; his fair son was .'^riJhara, hrave and proud, and 
to liiiti was horn Mahadova who enjoyed happiness as long as he lived. 
Enmity having arisen between that same Siripati^** and the people of 
the city of Gaganasarovara, Siripati was slain^ “ at H6Iav£re in the front 
ranks of battle by tlie inhabitants of that city. His father having 
become a butt for the arrows of his enemies, he (Mahadova), having 
heard it, straightway arose and w'cmt to other lands, and, having daring 
twelve years““ amassed wealth in the island, he brought and gave it to 
the king; and thus Alayidova, the most excellent one, destroyed hiS foe 
with the vchemeiiee of his auger and with his infuriated elephants. As 
formerly Jamadagui-Jl'iina, like a foul mist, twenty-one times de¬ 
stroyed the lords of the earth® \ so Mahadovaniiyaka, the native lord 
of Jlanihatti, destroyed with his elephants the race of his enemies, and 
jierformed for his father the customary rites of the gift of water. 
Mahadova, raising his hand against the Matahgaru®® wlio are thieves 
and who were scorelied by liis enmity, valorously afforded protection, 
while all mankind honoured him as being ever the protector of those 
that took refuge with him. Having afforded protection to those tliat 
fled to liiin for refuge, having overcome the might of his enemies, and 
having done honour to those that deserved to be lionourcd, Alaha- 
df'vaniiyiika shone in the earth, diffusing abroad a majesty because he 
was verily like one of the elephants of the (piarters. The sons of 
the thus-described AlalnuliH^auiiyaka were tlirce, Sridhara, and Mallik- 
jirjnna, and Chandra; amongst them Alallikarjima shone gloriously as 
flic sun of the white lotuses of his family, becoming the advancer 
of his race and the inereascr of its pure fame. A very ocean of 
good qualities, a mass of glory, the granter of the desires of learned 
men, of men of culture, and of his friends, the chief of the Samasi- 
giikula,—thus was the lord Mallikarjuna resplendent. The pure 
wife of the thus majestic Alolideva was the lovely woman Gauri 


^ ^ i.e., tho socoiid ^ridJjara montloued above. 

* “ Lit., “ wont to tUo city of Yama.” 

Lit., “ cliifiiig years counted by tbo number of the santhe forms of tho 
sun are twelve, and any ^vord meaning sun may, therefore, bo used to represent 
the uumber twelve. 

® ^ This rofers to the legendary oxlormination of tho whole race of Eshatriyas 
by Parnsurfuno, son of Jaraadagni. 

a a The Mfvtangarii are ChfiiidtllaB; the goddesl of the caste is MUtangi, hence 
they are also called 3I«tahgi-m^'l£a|u, ‘children of 
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eager in oiFering* worsliip to deceased ancestors, to Brjlhnians, and to 
gods, devoted to licr husband; let me describe the lineage of that 
lovely woman. 

Amongst the seven sages, Vasishtlia, chief of sages, was esteemed 
the greatest; and, becoming manifest in the lineag«; ol‘ that sage, Ma- 
diraja, the lord of the city of Kolilra®'*, shone in the earth. The son of 
Mfuliraja was the famous IJhutanutha of spotless deeds, and to this 
priup. were born five children, reaplendeiit with fame, worthy of praise 
in the world; and amongst these five Madiraja became most celebrated, 
who ac<piired a namo through the excess of his glory, so that people 
praised him as “ a fishhook to the throats of liis enemies, most high 
in majesty,” Being himself a very cage of thunderbolts iu respect, of 
protecting tliose that fled to him for refuge,^ the lord Boukara®*- 
Miidiraja accpiircd for himself the title of “ an outer shell of a cocoa- 
nut towards (in excoriating) tho.se that opposed him.” He, while 
living at Kolara, having %cll protected the sous of the lords that were 
of cipial rank with huusclf when they sought refuge with him distress¬ 
ed in mind because they had been deprived of their estates, entered 
with his younger brothers into war and there accpiired victory hut also 
met his death, and then amidst the sounds of all the drums of the gods 
took hi.s departure for tlic skies, followed by the acclamations of man¬ 
kind. The elder sister of that same JMadiraja, Bijjiyavve, praised in 
the earth, iu the same fashion continued excelhmtiy well the magnifi¬ 
cence of her younger brothers and that supremacy (of Krdara). That 
supremacy shone in Kolara, and Bijjiyawe, liaving become as it were 
herself the broad creeper of sovereignty, joyfully gave in marriage®’ 
to the lord Mallikaijuna, amidst the sound of auspicious musical instru¬ 
ments, Gauri the charming daughter of Madiraja, together with that 
lordship, in his name*®, and thus obtained mental happiness. In that 
the lovely woman Gauri, horn in a most famous race that had acrpiircd 

This must bo rho town of Kolh&r on tlio banks ofiho Krishn/1 about 
twenty miles to the N. E. of Kahldgi, There is, I am fold, a villaf'c; named 
Banihatti iu the neighbourhood of JUmkhandi which is about tw«‘iity-livomiles 
to the W. of Kolli4r, but it is not shown iu tlie Tn'gonomelrieaJ Survey maps. 
Hero in the text the first syllable of the name is short, but ])robubly for me¬ 
trical reasons only} in the other places in this inscription where the name 
occurs the first syUable is long. KolhDr is on the north bankofthuKrishrifi and 
just opposite it on the south bank is the small village of Korti; hence KoMr 
is usually spoken of as Eorti-EolhAr. 

** This must be his surname. 

•* Lit., “brought near, united.” 

** i,e. aoting as the representative of her deceased brother. 
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greatness by its glory such (as has been described above), was his wife, 
Mallikiiijuna equalled in majesty the Eternal one.“^ ^ 

Whilst they, husband and wife, were living happily together;—To 
Sri-Gauri and to the lord Mallapa, (to whom belonged) the eighteen 
villages which were considered his own lordship,—a heritage received 
from his father,—and,—because he had become daughter’s-son®** to 
Mfidiraja,—the single lordship of Koirira, was bprn a sou, Kesirsija, of 
brilliant achievements, a Chakora, as it were, fluttering in the ray| of 
the moon that is the nails of the feet of the lord of the daughter®" 
of the sacred mountain. Having attained tranquillity through his 
excellent liberality, through his discrimination in recognizing the 
SupremtJ Lord in this same Lord of the Mountain-born, and through 
his firm belief and devotion towards him when he knew him, the lord 
K^savarrija was beautiful in the earth on account of his bravery which 
was (innate in liim and) not dependent uj»on (the sensations of) joy, pride, 
or despair. Destroying not the wealth of others, and having no longing 
for their wives, how perfect in alibis deeds was Kusiraja, through having 
his thoughts intently fixed upon the feet of Ilara! The wife of the 
thus glorious Kesiriija, MaJaladuvi, born in the celebrated lineage of 
Agastya, obedient to her husband, became renowned in tbe earth for 
her pious deeds. Her pleasing deeds were only such as were agreeable 
to her husband, her mind was devoted to him, and her only speech 
was in praise of him,—thus the title of true wife was confirmed in her; 
and so Mulaladovi, the lovely wife of Kosiraja, renowned for her descent, 
was resplendent in the earth with a plentiful ofispriug of excellent 
children and grandchildren. How could other women who hoard up 
their riches for themselves, denying the existence of that which they 
have ill their houses, be compared in merit with Malaladevi, the ocean 
of affability ? Can women who, concealing what is in their houses, 
refuse eveu so much as an oil-seed to their husbands or their children 
be considered family-women (good housewives)? ; (no; but) tbe wife 
of Kosiraja, devoted to her husband, full of pleasing virtues, was 


Ganri ia one of tbe names of PArvatS the wife of Siva j hence ^the point of 
the compai’ison between MallikAijuna and Siva. 

It should be “ pfranddanghter’s-Bon j” for the meaning evidently is that 
08 Bijjiyavve, after the death of her brother, the younger MAdirAja, became a 
mother to hia daughter Gauti, MallikAnana, in ‘wedding Gauii, he^me the eon 
of Bijjiyavve and, therefore, grand^rnghtei^S-aon of the elder MAdirAja. 

•• Pfevatl. 
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indeed a good housewife in the earth. Ilow can women who, if any one 
comes to their houses, run inside and hide themselves, or, if any one 
comes before them, say “ Who are you ?, (I know you not),” be 
compared to MaUiyavve ? Cross, of bad conduct, contemptible, ugly, 
unfortunate, of bad character, vixenish, depraved, deceitful, of evil dis¬ 
position, thoroughly wicked, bad, sinful, vexatious,—such are women, 
full of dissimulation ; and can any of them be compared in merit to even 
the great toe of Majiyavve ?; if you ask whether any other women in 
this world (may be so compared, the answer is ‘ None’). Women who 
think it a great thing to despise their husbands and who attract other 
men with wanton behaviour,—say now, how may they be compared with 
Maliya^we?; they are contemned. Can women who look at their 
neighbours’ houses, the yards in frontof their own^ houses, or their front 

doors, and who mix with low people under pretext of going to. 

or to visit other women that are pregnant, or to perform a vow, or of 
going to shops, or to the vegetable-market, or to present offerings to a 
goddess,—(can they) be termed “ family-women” ?; if you consider 
it, there are no others hut MAlalttde\ i, resplendent ns being so full of 
devotion towards her husband, (to whom that name may be given). 
The multitude of sins (that a man is considered to have committ<;d in) 
having looked at wicked and shrewish women w lio put their husbands 
to shame by their improper behaviour is destroyed by enumerating the 
virtues of Malaladevi. What manner of family women are those who 

• y 

in their deceit use poisonous herbs in order to bring their husl}ands 
under their control, and thus cause their husbands to waste away with 
consumption, jaundice, leprosy, or S])lcen disease ?; but jMaHyavve, true 
to her husband, is indeed a family-woman in the worbl which is encir¬ 
cled by the ocean. The most virtuons wife MAhdadevi devoted to her 
husband, the fair mother of Maliddva, famous because to her belonged 
preeminently the virtues of a true wife of the Kritayuga, was pleasing. 
In simply looking at that most virtuous woman Malaladevi, who is ]>rai8- 
ed by mankind and who is possessed of unrivalled good qualities, one 
obtains the reward of worshipping the river of the gods ; how shall 
it be described ? Anashyc, the wife of Atri the chief of sages, through 
her devotion to her husband bore, amidst the praises of the three worlds, 

^ I " I ■! .11,. Ii.. I , ■! I ■ mm »-■ »■ ■ ■— « 

L e., freqnent through ourioaily. 
njeaning not known. 

The heavenly Gangos. 


37 r a « 
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Viriuchi”", Achyuta'‘*,andTrinStra"*, so that they were called her sons; 
and M;ilalad6vi was resplendent in that through her deeds devotion to a 
husband existed (again) in this fair age in the lineage of Atri. Through 
the deeds of MAIaladSvi the saying that “ offspring and integrity of 
conduct become firmly established in the character of a family-woman 
through the (piality of devotion towards her husband ” became well 
known in the earth. 

His mother was Gauri, a most devoted wife, bora in the family of 
Vasishfcha,—his father was Mallikarjuna, a bee at the lotuses which 
are the feet of the Unborn,—his elder brother was Mabadeva, pro¬ 
found as the ocean, and his younger brother was that (famous) lord 
MAdiraja,-—his wife was the celebrated MAjale ; thus the lord Kesava- 
ruja was pleasing. 

* 

Enjoying the choice pleasures of love with those good women, Mallik- 
Arjuna and MitdlrAja”® begat sons and, doing obeisance as counsellors to 
the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradeva, who was the 
consecrator of the Ratta rule and a very JavarAja to the hostile Man- 
(jalikas decorated with badges of honour, were governing in accordance 
with his directions the Sugandhararti Twelve, which was an administra¬ 
tive circle of villages near to (? included in ® ^ ) the Kundi Three- 


8 ® Bi’ahma. ®* Vishnu. ®® Hiva. 

Iliisvtnusb bo a mistake on the part of tho composer of the inscription or 
of the engraver of the tablet for Kdsirf.ja. 

® ^ Tho meaning of *' haXiya h&dmi ” is to a certain extent tloubtful. ‘ 
though not in the dictionaries and not known to Pandits, is evidently a 
Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit' v&ta,' enclosure, road, mud wall or hedge 
rnnounding a town, site of a bwilditug, house, and as nsod in ^he inscriptions it 
means according to the context cither a town or a circle (f towns formed into an 
administrative post/ Alkevd^m' in the present passage and again in line 61 of 
this inscription corresponds exactly to * valiiada athalamf locality of adminia- 
tralion, of line 46 of No. V. K&ndimtlrusAsiradabalitjabildaih* * 

Sugafidhavartihanneradu (emba) kampanada modala bd^ath Sugandhararti'* in 
the present passage and KundimArusAsirada haliya kampanam Sugandha- 
vartihawnara^afa modala hAdam * * * paifanam Sxtgandhavarti" in lines 
60-1 below correspond exactly with the Sanskrit PalAsikAdAsamadhyavaHinA 
VAgAmvAkampanasya prathamavAfam * * * B&gAmvAgrAmam," the village of 
DtgAmue which -was the chief town qf the hampana ef BAgAnwe which was in¬ 
cluded in the district ofFalAsikA, in line 34->5 of the DAgAthve inaoription No. h 
(see page SJ9 of Vol. 12L., No. XXVII., of the Society’s Joarnal), These two 
Canarese passages illustrate both the meanings of * bA^’ and show that in the 
eocond meaning that I have allotted to it aboVe it is oonvertible with ' 
pa^a.' And a comparison of the Sanscrit with the Canarese paNiages shows 
chat 'haltya* is of the same purport aa * madhyavarUn f but *bal^a* means 
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thousand and wal^ the locality of the administration of the fortunate 
royal spiritual preceptor Munichaiidradi^va; and if you ask “of what 
nature are the delights of the city Sugandhavarti the chief town of that 
kampann ? ”;—Sugandhavarti is conspicuous in the fair plain of Kundi, 
abounding in the most perfect pleasures resulting from-the grove of 
mango-trees that is outside the city, from its assemblage of hills, from 
its fruits, from its dense grove of coc.)aiiut-trcc3, from its pleasant 
plantation of Asjka-trees, from its temple of tSiva, and from its bcaute* 
ous shrine of Jindndra. Twelve headmeu in whom abode all the 
qualities of the majesty of a noble disposition, celebrated for their 
achievements, of great fame, without rivals, were the governors of that 
locality. 

In that locality—KosirAja, the lord of KoLira, of spotless deeds, 
joyfully worshipped the Unborn whose feet which are like lotuses are 
praised by demons, by snakes, by birds, by golds, and by ludra. When 
Kesiraja went witli joy to behold the feet of the famous lord of the sacred 
hill, there lie vowed “If ever hereafter disease or other (troubles) shall 
manifest themselves among those whom I protect, I will come no 
moreand so the Unborn, being propitiated, ordained that his sons 
and his wealth should endure in safety,—a most marvellous thing in 
the earth. And at that sarye journey to the sacred shrine:— “Let®* 
death not come straightway, even when their appointed time has arrived, 
to those who assemble together (for me), not coming to me at my village 
with the intention of refusing to do my service with joy,”—uttering this 
urgent vow Kesav.a was prosperous in the earth, the god Mullikar- 
junadova being favourable to him. Having, with such fierce vows as 
these and others too, three times visited the god Mallikurjunadeva of 
^ri-Saila, and having through affection for him brought a Hw/a (made 

•Mar tOf in the vininitij of, and, thongh this mrtaniDg is not a suitable one boro, 
for the Sogandhararti Twelve was not -near to but wos actvolhj included in 
the Ktindi Three-thousnnd, I hesitate a? yet to translate it actually by included 
in, which evidently is the moaninflf intended. We have, however, iu the Old 
Canarese ‘ olayihke’— *olage,* within, inside, which actually occurs as *olayihge' 
in line 40 of the present inscription, a trace, I think, of an older form of ‘ ola,' 
inner, internal, ending in * f ’ or * e,* and ‘ baliya ' may, therefore, bo a secondary 
form of * oUya* or * oleya’=*olayam,’ internal, included in, through'a form 
valiya ; but hei-e, again, the phrase now commented on being of frequent 
ocourrenoe, *haliya’ is sometimes written in other iosoriptions with the older 
form of the ‘ I,' thus ‘baliya,’ and I hare not as yet found any instance cf‘ola,’ 
with its derivatives * oloige/ ‘olagana,’ &c., being written with the old ‘ U We 
have traces of ' hd4a ' in Bastwldi Aijunw^d, and other ntodom names of 
villages, and in fi&ri^vA^ in line S3 below. 

• • The first part of this verse is very obscure. 
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of the stone) of the hill, and having in the name ofhb father Malliktir- 

juna set up a shrine of the god Sri-Mallinathadova at the tank of 

garakem outside the city of Sugaudhavarti which was the locality of the 

administration of the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandra- 

deva and the ■chief town of the Sugandhavarti Twelve, a kumpam 

near to (? included in) the Kuodi Tliroe-thousand: — 

/ 

Hail ! In tiic fSaka year I lol, being the Sarvadhari simratsara, on 
Monday the day of the iiew-inooii of .ish.idlia, on a very auspicious 
lunar day as being the occasion of a total eclipse of the sun, while the 
fortunate Mahiiinimdaj’svara king Lakshmideva, jinssesscd of all the 
glory of the titles commencing with “ The great chieftain who has 
attained the five great Sohdus, t!i; supreme lord of Lattanurpura, he 
who is sung to with the musical instrument called Trivaji, the orna¬ 
ment of the JliM.aknh, lie who has the mark of vermilion, he whose 
fame is as pure as (the rays of) the moon, the owner of the banner of 
the golden Garinli, he who is a very K,imadeva to wanton and 
amatory maidens, he who irf a very Vrikudara to the forces of his 
foes, he who behaves as a brotlicr towards the wives of other men, he 
who strikes the checks of Maudalikas and curbs the pride of his 
mighty enemies, the most impetuous Boppaunsiiiga,” was ruling at his 
capital of VctuigiVuna amidst the delights of listening to pleasing 
stories j—in compliance with the order which the fortunate royal spi¬ 
ritual preceptor Miimi’handnnl'va had given to the cultivators, the 
twelve headmen of that same Sugandhavarti gave, as a grant to be 
respected by all, for the purposes of the ahffabh and rahtfahh^^ga of 
that same god italliuathadL'va, and for the repair and renewal of 
what might become broken or tom or worn out, six hundred hamha» 
of cuUivatt'd land in a field to the W. of the village measured out in the 
circle of Kadimannu to the S. of the black-soil field of the mdnya^ 
lands of (the measure of) twelve mnttar/t (which are part) ol'the black- 
soil fields of Mulugnndaval|i, and to the N. of the road to Hasuih ; 
and (with this land) they gave a house,, five cubits broad and tw«ity- 
one cubits long in the royal cubits, in a street to the W. of the king’s 
highway to the W. of the gate called Sirivugilu. And all the people, 
headed by the same twelve headmen, gave one kolaga on each post in 
the corn-treading-floors as a perpetual gift to the god as long as the 
moon and sun should endure. 

AlsOi iu the presence of an assemblage composed of the same twelve 
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headmen together with Madigavuiida of KauJi and the ascetics of tire 
'^ve Mathan and the Entuhiitn^'^f Nugogavunda of Kadale, gave two 
hundred mnttara of cultivated land, ns a grant to be respected by all, 
measured in the circle of those rent-free lands of headmen in Ka<3lale- 
yavajana-Haralahasiigg, which were his rent-free service lands being 
included in the rent-free service lands of Modaluru. 

Also;—Hail! The entire guilds of theA'^Maca^'^ and the Mummuri*’* 
of the locality, headed by the twelve headmen of Sugandhavarti 
who were the protectors of the laws of the Virabanauju-guild*^ which is 
the very embodiment of truth, pure conduct, brilliant achievements, 
morality, modesty, and learniiig, adorned with iminmerable good 
qualities acquired by five hundred strict edicts celebrated through the 
whole world, forming themselves into a great assembly on market- 
day, came to an agreement among themselves and set apart for that 
same god MalUnrtthad<jva the following taxes. They gave one hundred 
betel-leaves on each load of a beast of burden of betel-leaves, and fifty 
betel-leaves on each load of the same carried on the head. Inside the 
village and in the market-place the people of that place gave a spoon¬ 
ful on each kind of grain that was sold and on each paddy-shop. They 
gave two betel-nuts on each shop.' With respect to green ginger, jag- 
gory, turmeric, and other igiiscellaneous articles, they gave one spoon¬ 
ful of each on each shop. Of cotton they gave on each shop a.s much 
as a man can hold in his hand. Also fifty ctdtivators gave a ladleful 

* ® See No. VI,, note 30. 

The guilds of the and the Afitmumr? arc inontioned also in lines 

71-2 of No. VI. of the present series of inscriplionB, and in lino 42 of the Gul- 
halli inscription (see page 298 of Vol. IX,, No. XXVJ I., of the Society's .Tonrnal) 
we have " the guilds of the Mnmmnri of many pl*W)cs ” " tlm guild of tho 

XumnmH” i^iin in lino 5A of the same. Certain guilds of merchants arc evi¬ 
dently intended, but I cannot at prosont offer any further 'explanation of thcao 
terms. Inline 16 of a pbotogntphiu copy of an in.scription at BalJigAve,—the 
modern Balagami in Mais^r,—of the time of the ChClakya king VikramAditya 
II., (see No. 59 of a collection of photographic copies of inscriptions published 
for the Government of Maiailr by Major Dixon in 1805), wo have, ufl.er tho men¬ 
tion of tho names of certain merchants, “ the entire guild of the Nayara and 
the Mwftmuri thns composedwe have, therefore, hero * Nagara ’ as a conver¬ 
tible term with ‘ Nakhara.* As to ‘ Mumtmri,' it is given under No. SI at page 
402 of Mr. Kittel’s edition of the l^abdamanidarpana of KAsirAja as meaning 
heaUd sand ; I have not met with the word us yet in any other printed book or 
glossary. 

‘ Banaihgu’ is the modem ‘ hamjiga, hananjiga, or hanijiga* which, thongb 
giveh in S^derson’t dictionary as a pure Canarese word, must be the original 
^ or a Zadbhara oormptkm of the Sanskrit ' hdnija, MnijikUt mmliant, trader. 
The Tlrabana&ja-gnild is a divinon of the class of Lingtfyat mCrchantH. - 
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of oil on each oil-mill for the perpetual lamp of the same god. Also 
of oil that comes from B£mra for sale they gave an addu^^ of oil on 
each hudnyu. /fhe poUera*’* of that place gave on each kiln a vessel 
for the water of the god. Also five hundred (dealers in vegetables) 
gave two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables put up for sale and 
four vegetables on each load (of a beast of burden). The Bovakkalu** 
gave a small tax such as a gift in alms on the vegetables that they 
brought for sale. 

Also the twelve headmen of Elarave gave to that same god, as a 
grant to be respected by all, four wattarn of cultivated laud, measured 
ill the circle of Navilgundu to the E. of the high road to Sirivum and 
to the N. of the watercourse of Kuddigura, within the boundaries 
of their own field (in the lands) of Savandhavatti and in the lands to 
the of their own village, and they gave also a house five cubits broad 
by twelve cubits long. 

Also the worthy Sindaramaileyanayaka of Bettasura and the six 
headmen of that place gave, as a grant to be respected by all, four 
mattarn of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgundu to the 
S. of the watercourse of Kaddigura, within the lands to the S. of their 
village, and they gave also a house six cubits broad by twelve cubirs 
long. « 

Also, to the same god, all the members of that sect of which Su- 
bliJichandrasiddhantidova, who shared the same rites with Prabhachan- 
drasiddhantiddva the priest of the Jai:i temple of Manikyatirtha of 
Hub, and Iftdrakirttiddva and Sridharadeva, the disciples of that same 
Prabh ichandrasiddhantidova, were the heads, at Hiriyakurami which 
was the locality of that same Jain temple of Manikyatirtha, together 
with the six headmen of that place, gave, as a grant to be respected by 
all, a house six cubits broad by twelve cubits long together with four 
mattah of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgundu, to 


*• ‘ YaMu' is a provincialism for ‘ cUu' (‘ yettu),* an and * ci4dn ’ in 
the text or ‘ yaddu, ’-according as we regard the ‘ y ’ as an initial letter or ns 
inserted for the sake of oaphony, probably means some raeaaaro determined by 
tho load of an ox. For ‘ see note 50 to the translation of No. V. 

** ‘ AysS,vmtair'or 'AtfasAran.tartt'is equivalent to ‘ &yagi,ru,' those who 
enjoy the * dya,’ ‘ AyasAi/a,' or ‘ dyasvdmyai’ i. «- the hereditary village ser¬ 
vants ooUeotively, the * b&fdrhalutH&r ’ of the Maiith&s. Here the word seems 
to be nsed to denote particularly th% potters. > « * 

*4 * B&vaMaV is evidently the same as * h6yi-iMilikalu* for 

'hMyi^makkaltt/ is.' bhdyiyam,* fiahternt^rt the hearers of pg^lanqaina, ^ 
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the S. of that same village, to the S. of the cultivated land belonging 
to Ncmana in the rent-free service lands*® of Nelliya-ChaUagauda, and 
to the E. of the boundaries of the field of Urug^lana. - 
Also to the same god two hundred merchants and the twelve head¬ 
men of Hasudi, the great of thc>holy An:ldi*^ gave three 

hundred kamhas of cultivated land, ns a grant to be respected by all, 
measured iu-the circle of Digisvaradova of SSgala wdthin tbe locality 
of Ilcbbasugc, which is to the W. of their owu Basigav.uh, to the b. 
of the tank of Ghaissagire which is to the S of their village, and to 
the W. of the black-soil field of Sav.iu’ibela of Savaudhavatti. 

Also Miinichaudradjva, at the request of..gave 

through*® those who received the contributions on the oil-mills a 
toUaye of oil each Monday. ‘ 

And that same Kesiraja of Kolara, having obtained all this as a 
portion for the god Malliniithad.H’a of the tank called N.igarakere of 
Sugaiidhavarti, built up that tank and phmted a grove round it and 
gave the place, with oblations of water, to Liiigayya, the priest of the 
original local temple of Bellitage, who also bore the name of Vama- 
sakti, the disciple of his own spiritual preceptor who practised the pure 
Saiva rites which were the method of his owu worship; and the account 
of his lineage is this:—“ TIow is he, the descendant of the sage Durva- 
sa, overwhelmed with trouble!, ”—thus saying, that same Vilmasakti, 
the best of devotee.s, having taken an oath and having became victori¬ 
ous, became celebrated in the earth and accpiivcd a name. Ilis son, 
Devasiva, of great fame, versed in all the sacred writings, of good con¬ 
duct, owning great possessions acquired by the might of his arm, was 
resplendent in the earth. His offspring, Lingasiva, acquainted with 
the ^aiva doetrincs, -the abode of an inestimable number of good qua- 

** * Bala, ’ is tbeoldform of the Oanareso 'hana,' apartij, — cither afaction or a 
bra/nch of a family of hereditary n;^,ciais, especi&Uy of village headman; nml it 
means socondarily in inscriptions, as in tho present instance, but not in tho 
enrrent language of the present clay, the portion of the hereditary service lande 
alhtted to such a branch of a family of hereditary officials or to any memh&r of 
sneha branch. In its secondary moaning it is equivalent to ‘gam^vdnya’ 
which we bare had in several places above. 

** *Agrah&ra* means a village granted to a temple or to Br^bmans for pur¬ 
poses of religion, education, and obariiy. 

« He who has no beginning.” ^ 

*a < Jyada eba^finumi^ara,’—meaning not apparent. 

« * t.a oaosed them to give. 
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lities, of good and spotless deeds, worshipped devoutly the Unborn of 
Sri-Saija. Perceiving that this Lihga, when worshipping the lihga, 
shone like a bee at the lotuses which are the feet of Sri-Mallinfitha, 
Kosiraja gave to him this (grant above described). 

May he, who preserves this land, which has become the subject of 
a praiseworthy edict, ever possess an increasing eminence of power; 
but may he, who, not willing to protect it, destroys (this grant), sink 
into misery! If a man destroy this, his sin is as great as if he were 
pitilessly to slay cow’s, or his own family, or Brahmans, at the sacred 
shrines of Gaye, Viiranasi, or Kurubhhtni. He who confiscates land, &c. 
That man who, not honouring piety, destroys (a grant of) land, 
whether it has been given by himself or by members of another 
family, shall afterwards bccome'a worm and descend to hell. Those 
future rulers of the earth, whether born in my lineage, &c. Whether 
it he the kings of the royal race which I myself serve or other kings, 
if they do no injury to this deed of piety, to them I now join my 
hands (in respectful salutation). This is the saying of that same 
Kosirnja. 

Acquiring the benefit of good deeds performed in a former state of 
existence, Miidirajn, esteemed the son of the lord KesirAja, has in 
accordance with the wishes of that lord cbmposed and written this 
brilliant edict. Thc^tvvelve headmen of Sugandhavarti shall protect 
this act of piety! 
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No. VIII. ‘ 

May victory attend the command of the lord of the three worlds, &c.! 
The beloved woman Sri, having seen the curls upon her foreliead 
above her eyes (reflected) in the (niirror-likc) nails of the feet of Jina 
(when she bowed her head at his feet in worshipping him), said to 
herself in her astonishment “ How is it that the bees themselves (my 
curls) have brought hither the lotuses (my eyes) V *; may that same 
Jina confer long life and riches u])on Nidhiga the king, the chief of 
the lords of the earth, who is desirous of emancipation! 

Hail! The asylum of the three worlds, the favourite of the lovely 
woman the broad earth, the owner of the brilliant banner of the Boar, 
the lauded supreme king of kings, he whoso fame is extensive, he who 
is most excellent in having the marks of a supreme lord, he who is ven¬ 
erable, he whose feet which arc like lotuses are placed on those who 
carry their heads high in enmity, he whose glory is great, he who is 
the lion of the (Jhiilukyas,—such was Tribhuvanamalla, the glory of 
the Satyasrayakuia, a very Yudhishthira* in truth, skilled in many 
sciences, resplendent with infinite lustre as being a very sun in valour. 
"While his auspicious reign was current, ever increasing (so as to 
endure) as long ns the Iring of mountains'* and the moon and sun 
mightiest,—his beloved son, tho destroyer of his foes, was Jayakarna.® 
And while the brilliant and charming servant of king Jayakarna, 
Chamanda, the commander of the forces, who was decorated with good 
qualities, whoso beauty was adorned with the eyes of the lovely 
woman Sri, who was the favourite of the lovely woman Great Fame, 


I This inscription is from a stone tablet bijlonging to a Jain tcmiplo at 
Kondr, in tho GAkAk TfllukA of the Bclgaum District. The ombleras at the top of 
the'stone arc;—in tho centre, a seated Jain figure with a Vaksfui mdy akufti 
above it j to the right of it, a cow and calf and a crooked knifo, and above them 
the moon; to the left, the sun. 

* Tho eldest of the PAndava princes, celebrated for Lis truth and justice. 

* This is a play on the moaning of his name ‘ VikraraAditya.' 

* Himalaya. 

* Sir W. Elliot mentions only one son of Vikramflditya*Tribhuvanamalla, vix. 
SAmfisvamdAva III.; but it should be remarked that he failed to ascertain tho 
name of tho successor and alleged son of SdmAsvaradAya III.; hie title only, 
JagadAkamalla, is given. The authority on which SdmAivaradAva III. is said to 
have been succeeded by bis two sons successivoly is not given in the paper on 
Hindu Inscriptions, and it may be that his immediate sucoeasor was Jayokariia, 
Lis younger brofthor and not his eldest son. 
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the staff of whose arm was the lovely woman Victory, who was a very 
mace (in dealing death) in war, was continuing with justice in the 
government of the land of Kun<h;— 

Hail! The Mandalfisvara king Sena, possessed of a multitude of 
spotless virtues, abounded with the great good fortune of the five 
great praiseworthy and resplendent Saidas that he had attained. The 
mouth of the king f§ri-S6na was the scat of the lovely woman Pure 
Speech, his broad chest bore the pleasing marks of the embraces of 
the lovely woman Brilliant aud Good Ornaments, his arm was an excel¬ 
lent staff for the game of striking the pith-bnlls that were the heads of 
his proud and brave enemies, his prosperity was the cause of happiness 
to all mankind. 

While king Chamaiida, hearing, like a lordly elephant, the delight¬ 
ful and brilliant lustre of his auspicious and strong right hand®, taming 
with his prowess the infuriated female elephants that were the (hostile) 
w'arriocs, was abiding in his assembly ; and while king Sena, of clear 
intellect, giving freedom from fear like one who practises religious 
meditation, the best of good men'', possessed of great glory, endowed 
with the qualities of the regal attributes of power, wisdom, and 
])erscvcrance, the granter of boons to good people, governing the earth 
with awards of severe punishment to the wicked and protection to the 
good, was ruling most excellently:— 

Nidhiga, having had built in Kondanuru, which was the ocean of the 
Balatkaragana® resplendent with the lovely woman ^rt, a shrine of 
Jinn beautiful as being the crest-jewel of the lovely woman the Earth» 
joyfully set apart for it a portion never to be interfered with aud caused 
to be declared as follows the order of the succession of those bom in 
the race of his own glorious priests:— 

The lineage of the original sect, bom in the glorious Jaina religion, 
famous throughout the universe, and marked with the pleasing name 
of *Sijddodda* is ever charming in the three worlds,—having for its 
eyes the sportive glances of Sri, and for its body Pure Love, and being 
resplendent as to the curls upon its forehead with a wreath of jasmine- 


® la tbe word ‘dafrsWna’ there is also an allosionto the belief that the 
elephants of tho south are much superior to those qf tho north. 

f ‘ Ayyif^a\jynm but the meaning is not certain, 
s A cortaiu sect. 
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flowers which are its virtiioas qualities. The Balatkarngana, abound¬ 
ing in good qualities, is cxeecdiugly lustrous in the earth, being without 
an equal and resembling a gold’u lotus blooming and manifesting itself 
in its beauty in the lotus-pool which is the religion of Jinn. In the 
lotus-pool of the Balatkaragana, the fame of which is resplendent 
throughout the whole earth eiicirehid by the ocean, many devout Jino- 
sas" were charming in the guise of swans, following the path of pleasing 
deeds, excellent destroyers of sin, very brave in striking the forehead 
of the infuriated elepliant that was Lust. • As the refulgent moon rises 
most gloriously ^ and shines on the mountain of the east, so on the 
mountain whicdi was that sect arose Ganaehaiidra''^ causing happiness 
to the terrestrial globc“. lie wiio resembled a bee at the lotuses which 
were the feet of {i.e. he who was the disciple ofi) that saint wlio was 
the destroyer of sin was the learned Nayauaudi who fasted for a fort¬ 
night at a time, who was really divine, and who became tlio giver of 
joy to people who, being the abode of a number of good qualities 
cherished by him, wercs desirous of emaiicipation. The diseiple of 
that same Nayanandi was iSridhirarya, the i)8.st of ascetics, delight¬ 
ing in many sciences, of great gloiy, praised in the earth like the 
Lord of the lovely woman 8rl. A boe at the lotuses which were 
the feet of that sage, thc^efutcr of j»roud and empty talk,—such 
was the sage Chandrakirtti of the good path, wortliy to bo worshipped 
in the terrestrial globe ^ like the moon of the path of the sky. The 
crowds of Ohakora birds that are jjoetsof great skill with softly smiling 
eyes drink in with their beaks that are their imitative ears the moon¬ 
light of the speech of that moon of a saint “ whose radiance Ls holy 
writ. The son of that same Chandrakirttidcva was Isridharaduva who 
was resplendent, possessing the goddess Good Fame, bearing the lustre of 
the real nature of all Jiuapatis " which he had attained, sustaining the 
glory of good speech. The disciple of that chief of sages was Ndrai- 
chandra best of saints, a very universal emperor in excellent deeds, the 
delight of good people, having the lustre of his soft nails struck by 
the diadems of kings (when they bowed themselves at Ids feet). 


* Saints of the Jain religion. 

*** «.e. * tho moon of the sect. ’ 

* ^ Or, in the second meaning of this verse, “ to the lotoses.'* 

Or, *' by the lotuses,” in the second meaning of this verse. 
1* i.e.* that most excellent saint.* 

39r as 
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Like a bee that determines to acquire for itself the lustre of the lotuses 
of Jiridhara such was Vasupdjya, shining like a bee on the lotuses 
which were the feet of Bridhara. The sage Vusupujya, the abiding- 
place of the three Vedas, shining excessively through his acquaintance 
with the tenets of the science of St/ddedda, became both in sight and 
in speech the life of worthy people, but a pain to those who opposed 
themselves to him in argument and a great cause of confusion to 
those who were stiflF-neckcd through vain pride ; and thus through his 
unanimous accord he manifested a diversity of results. Drinking 
in with his writings the juice of the lotus of the mouth of 6ri-Vani 
enjoying the embraces of a most excellent and lovely wife namely 
his penance, beholding with pleasure and affection the countenance of 
his wife who was his love that was (manifested in) pleasure in (sparing 
and preserving) life,—such indeed in this world was the sage Viisupujya, 
the abiding-place of the three Vedas. The famous and learned Malay ala, 
the younger brother of VAsupAjya who was acquainted with the three 
V^das, was rcspleiulcnt,—a very lion towards the infuriated elephants 
that were those who cherished opinions opposed to his, the pleasing 
destroyer of siu, the restrainer of his passions. The son of the ascetic 
Vasupujya who was acquainted with the three Vodas, Padmaprabha, 
best of sages, praised by a multitude of most skilful poets, was re.splen- 
dent, being the master of demonstrated truths and dear to those whose 
glory is holy writ. 

There being thus many bees on the lotus which was the Balatka- 
ragana which was resplendent with the lovely woman the race 
of the Uilleyaru, ever more and more charming, shone as if it were the 
filament of the lotus of that sect. In the royal lineage of that family 
the lord Sorigahka, whose rays were very brilliant, like the golden 
lotus of the sportive dalliance of the glances of her who is the be¬ 
loved one of good poets and kings, was resplendent in the world. His 
sons were the learned Balia and Kalla and Gamani^, the causers of joy 
to all pure people, who conversed in elegant diction, and who were like 
the son of the Wind towards the (hostile) warriors that were lords full 
of malice. In such a manner that it became well known in the earth, 
Munakaugi took as it were the place of the woman ^ri, and so that 
same lord Kalideva, who was possessed of endless good fortune, 


Vishnu. 


SarasvatS. 


Th9 froddess LaksfanU. 
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acquired the fame of being the younger brother of Balad6va*' 
The curls on her forehead resembled a number of black bees, her eyes 
were like the leaves of a lotus, her breasts' were like two Chakrav4ka 
birds, her lovely waist was like a golden creefier,—such was Kanaki, 
whom you might compare with Rati, the captivating wife of that same 
charming lord Gamanda. To that pair, who resetnbled (the husband) 
a lovely mango-tree and (the wife) the bursting forth of the flowers 
of the beautiful creeper that clings to it, was born Nidhiyama, the 
great joy of the Jaiua religion, who abounded in the utterance of 
blessings which were resplendent with the mental joy of good and worthy 
people, who exceeded in glory the supremest bliss, and who was ever 
liberal towards worthy objects. From his goodness wdiich was that he was 
the sustainer of the lustre of the lotuses which'were the feet of Svidha- 
raddva, tliis Nidhiga, whobrought to perfection the race of spiritual pre¬ 
ceptors, became a very supporter .of Sri in the lotus which was his 
heart; what (more remained for him) to acquire ? Ilis sons :—Kalideva 
and the charming Baladeva,—these two were pleasing, being the bright 
golden earrings of the lovely woman Sri, intent upon regarding the 
sportive and laughing glances of that same lovely woman, the best of 
men, of pleasing fame, bees at the lotuses which were the feet of the 
sage Vasupujya the lover of Sri, abounding in good qualities. 

Hail! In the 12thyearof the era of the prosperousChahikya Vikraraa’", 
being the Frabhava muimisara, at the moment of the sun’s com¬ 
mencement of his progress to the north on Vaddavara*" the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Pausha, the fortunate great lord Nidhiya- 
raagamanda formed into a portion and gave, free from all opposing 
claims, in the circle of Kuridi and in the field of Ilindadhi which was 
included in his own mdnya lands, two mattars of cultivated land, 
twelve houses, one oil-mill, and one garden. On the same day (at the 


BaladAva is also another name of Batabliadra or BalarAma, tho older 
brother of Vishnu incarnate as Krishna, and, as Kvjshna was an incarnation of 
Vishnii, he is to be considered tho hnsband of Kii or Lnkshmt tho wife of 
Vishnu. The meaning, therefore, is that, as MAnak/.u?i tho wife of KalidAva 
resembled §ri in all ber qnalities, she stood in tho place of that goddess, and 
KalidAva’a elder brother was BaladAva, and accordingly KalidAvti was in both 
respects to be compared with Krishna. 

is. in the Baka year 1009. According to tho calculation of the preced¬ 
ing inscriptions, Saka 1009 should be the Kshaja smmiswn, and ^oka 1043 
in line 68 below should be the ^Arvari samvaisam. 

‘ • Ilis not clear what day of the Week is meant by Vad^vfira. 
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rlircction of) the fortunate prime minister .... the fortunate 
MahAmandulusvara king Kanna, having come to do worship at that 
temple of Jina, having made . . . . within his own and 

having laved the feet of Sridharaduva, (gave) . . .for the angahhoga 
and rahgabhnga of the god and for r(;pairiug whatever might become 
broken or torn or worn-out through age. 

While.was governing, in the 46th 

year of the same cra*“, in the Plava mmvatsara, at the moment of 

.on.the thirteenth day of the 

bright fortnight of Pausha, Jayakarna the beloved soi:} of the fortunate 

emperor Vilxrama,.(The next five lines 

are too much effaced to be capable of translation.) 

Nidhiyamagamanda, having established the Jain temple (of the 
priests of) the Balatkiiragana (which was a division of) the original 

sect, gave, free from all ojjposing claims,.. 

cultivated land, ouc house, and 160 hdmmas (of land) of the circle of 
Kfintli. 

i. e., iu the Saka year 1013. 
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Superstitious persons often resort to means believed by them to be 
•upematural in order to ascertain future events, to ward off calamitie.s, 
or to heal diseases. Some of these practice.^ are of a semi-religious 
character, inasmuch as the formulas are citlier quotations from the 
Koran itself, or addresses to the Deity and to certain angels, ail to be 
recited in Arabic. In Bombay many persons make a living by cither 
privately or publicly offering their services to the people, and there are 
certain stations where men dressed in a religious garb sit witli a book 
called a FMndmah, and are ready to tell the fortune of any person for 
a few coppers. I shall now, after a few general remarks, take up 
briefly the following subjects:—The evil eye, amulets, n'cipes consist¬ 
ing of invocations, exorcisation, the medical efficacy of various Surahs 
of the Koran, of the Tehlyl, talismans, and geomancy or vaticination. 
It is well known that disbelievers in the effects of mesmerism and electro- 
biology can never be operated upon successfully, and that, on the other 
hand, when a subject possesses faith, the most astonishing results are pro¬ 
duced. This is so much the case that lately an operator, wishing to test 
40 r a « 
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the jjtnver of faith, substituted for the electric metallic rings required, 
wooden ones j>aiuted like the real ones, and obtained the same favourable 
results. If the operator calls in religious faith to strengthen the natural 
belief of a person, success will be more certain, and what little experi¬ 
ence I possess confirms this view. Hence it is no wonder that, in the 
practices now to be described, the religious element, consisting of prayers 
and verses from the Koran, plays the most cons[>icuous part. 

The sun, the moon, and the planets, seven in all, presiding over the 
days of the week an<l the hours of the day, are endued with good and 
bad (pialities, which influence not merely all the colours, precious 
stones, coinj)lexions, &c., but govern the whole course of nature, so 
that all events can be ascertained by a knowledge of astrology. In 
protecting man from evil influences, healing diseases, &c., amulets and 
incantations are playing a cons])icnous part; there are amulets good 
for every distemper, whilst others apply to special complaints only. In 
astrological works each planet is treated separately, with all its influ¬ 
ences, good or bad, so that pcofde may know what to do or to omit 
when they are governing; and the first planet is always the sun, e.g ,:— 
He is the sovereign of the stars; among the spheres the fourth is his, and 
among the days of the week the first, atnong the signs of the zodiac 
Leo, among the mitterals gold, among clothes yellow silk, among the 
angels Ilnkyayl f probably corrupted from Kaj)hnel], and among the 
beautiful names [of God] 0 ever-living ! 0 self-subsisting! 

If you intend to do anything, ask for the aid of God through the 
aforeuanied angel, and tlirough His praise. Write your prayer down 
with your intention, because it will prosper only on this condition. 
The prayer is as follows:—“O God! I ask Thee by Thy great and 
dear name which Thou hast exalted above all Thy other names, be they 
high or low, glorious or noble, small or large! I adjure thee, 0 Ru|j;yayl, 
by the God of glory and power, V.y the eternal God who dies not, 
and by the light which cannot be extingnished, by the throne which 
perishes not, and by the seat which moves not, I adjure thee, 0 Ru^- 
yAyl, by the merit of God who existed when the dark night was not, by 
the n»erit of God who existed when the illuminated night was not, by 
the merit of God who existed when rivers flowed not, by the merit of 
God who displays his omnipotence in the heavens, to aid me in this 
affair. After that you may ask for success or anything else, and you 
will be directed if it pleaseth God the most High. If you recite the 
Surah “ The sun ” (XCI.) and “The brightness” (XCIIl.) over a heap 
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of dust and throw it into the face of enemies, they will flee by the per¬ 
mission of God the Most High. 

The mass of recipes of all kinds is so large that it becomes difficult 
to make a choice, but I here insert one which is apparently intended 
for any kind of complaint not specified by external symptoms :—If a 
patient asks you about his disease, you arc to say that it arises from 
the evil eye, from genii and men, and that it causes dryness and heat 
in his body. If he asks yon about the medicine, you arc to state 
that saffron, rose-water, lernon-juice, and sesame-oil arc required for 
anointing the whole body during three consecutive days. Moreover, 
the verse of the Throne (Sniiui II. is to he written thrice with 
the letters ^ j* J ^ to be soaked iu lemon-juice, and to be drunk 
three consecutive days. If he asks you about pn amulet, you arc to 
write the following:— 

“ In the name of God the Merciful, the Clemeiit 1 () God, bless our 
Prince Muhammad, his family and compapions! Praise he to the Lord 
of both worlds. (Then come some magic characters, for which see Plate 
No. 1.) Is not He who has created the heavens and the earth able to. 
create others like them ? Indeed he is the most wise creator! Verily ac¬ 
cording to His command anything lie orders to be will be. Praised 
be He in whose hands is Diie universal poAver, and to Ilitn you will 
return! 0 ye who have believed ; fear God a.s He oug}»t to be feared, 
and do not die Except as Miisalmans ! I resign myself to him who has 
created the heavens and the earth as an orthodox Iielii‘ver, and I am not 
an idolater; and He will give me a sufficient reward. There is no refuge 
and no power except with God the Most High, the Great. 1 conclude 
in the name of God the healer, in the name of God the all-sufficient 
^ I (XA J| jt 

for God is very relenting and merciful 

this is a cold lotion and potion. There is no refuge nor power except 
with God the Most High, the Great.” (Here follow'S the trilingual 
amulet with the seal of Solomon described by rne in a former paper. 
This concludes the piece. See Plate No. 2.) 

The properties peculiar to mineral, vegetable, and animal substances 
are treated of in a very curious manner. Thus, for instance, it is assert¬ 
ed that the loadstone, called Hajr-vl-maghnatys, if rubbed with 
garlick, loses its property of attracting iron, but if washed with vinegar 
it again recovers it; if it be anointed with oil, it will recede from iron 
just as much as the iron is brought near to it. In Yemen there is a 
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inomitain from which water flows, but when it readies the earth it 
becomes solidifled, and this is the Yemen alum. If alum be placed 
under the pillow of a man who gets frightened in his sleep, he will be 
delivered of his fear; the same will also be the case if a crystal bo 
suspended over his head. 

It is the peculiarity of a diamond to break stones and gems, but it i» 
said that if it be j)Iaced in goats’ blood it gets broken. Any one who 
wears a ring of turqnoise-iiiono will not be approached by a serpent or 
scorpion ; this is v.dl tried; and he on whom this stone is suspended 
will meet only with good and honourable treatment from everybody. 
He who has with him a rubi/ will be respected by men, and all his affairs 
will be easily accomplished ; the hair~stone attracts hair, it is the light¬ 
est of all stones, and if any spot of a man’s body be rubl)cd with this 
stone, hair will never grow on it. The mil-stone has the peculiarity 
of drawing blood from the nails of a man if it is brought near to them, 
and even to cause them to fall off. The do(j-stone is any kind of gra¬ 
vel which has been thrown at a dog; but if it be required to produce 
enmity between two persons it Is to be thrown into water; after both 
have drunk from it they will become foes to each other. 

If noxious herbs or trees, the growth of which is to be prevented, be 
hewn with an axe made of brass they will never grow, and if a person’s 
ear he perforated with a brass needle it wdll always remain open, and will 
never be overgrown by flesh. The properties attributed to vegetable 
substunees are as incredible as those just detailed; a few words are, 
however, to be said on the peculiarities of animals :—A lion will never 
attack a menstruating woman, although he may at the time be very 
hungry. If a camel happens to look at the Dog-star, it will immediately 
expire. The w’eb of a spider is good for restoring to silver its lost 
brilliancy by rubbing it therewith. If silver be boiled in pomegranate- 
water it will acquire a very nice white hue. If a woman puts on a 
man’s clothes and he wears them afterwards without washing them, the 
(|uartnn ague will leave him if he he afflicted with it. If the tooth of 
a dead man be suspended from the neck of a man who complains of the 
toothache he will get well. If the dung of a hare be suspended from the 
neck of a woman, she will not become pregnant as long as she wears it; and 
if the heel of a hare be suspended from a man’s neck neither thfe evil eye 
nor sorceiy can hurt him, because genii flee from a hare. If a man af¬ 
flicted with the piles sits on a lion’s skin they will leave him. If a cup is 
made of wax, and water be taken in it from the sea, it will be sweet. 
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■ Ebn Al-juzy says that the prayers in which God is invoked to cure a 
disease are called Rekti, and Sheykh Ahmed relates that the prophet 
used the following prayer :—**Azftab bas, vahh aliniis, as/n/ft ant 
aahiihdfy, la ahefn ilia slipfdouk; shefd Id yagh&defha sehmdn 
which is explained to mean:—“ Uemoic the sickness, Lord, of men j 
heal, thou art the healer; there is no cure except thy cure ; a cure which 
will not leave him sick.” It Ls also narrated by A’ay shah, the mother 
of the Faithful, that the prophet was in the habit of mixing a little dust 
with his own saliva to cure people therewith. One day O’smiin 
Ebn Ab-Aa’dz complained about a pain he felt in his body to the 
prophet, and the latter said : “ Place your hand on the ailing part of 
your body and say thrice ‘ In the name of God’ and seven times ‘ 1 
fly for refuge to the Majesty of God Most lligl^.’ O’^raan states that 
he did so and was delivered from his romplaint. 

On the Evil Eye. 

According to Abu Ilaryrah, one of the companions, the prophet fully 
believed in the effects of the evil eve, which is often an omen of some- 
thing predestined to happen. The prophet said jlla'yn tadakhkkul 
arrajul alkahr, valhami alhldr, “The evil eye causes a man to enter 
the grave, and a sheep the kettle.” lie also said that lie who kills the 
snakes which have two white streaks on tlteir backs, and those of blue 
colour with short tails, does well, because they injure the sight, emit 
poison from their eyes into the air, which affects those who look at 
them, and that there exist also such men. 

The author of the AUahat states that there was a man among the 
idolaters, named Sayb, who was in the habit of remaining without food 
a whole day, and even two or three days. Then he used to return to his 
dwelling, being sure to meet with flocks; when he perceived one of 
them he was in the habit of saying “ 1 have never seen finer camels 
or sheep than this day; ” and a short while after this several of 
them were sure to die.— Alla^mdyi states that he was acquainted with 
a man who had an evil eye and who said “ When I behold anything 
that pleases me, I observe that some heat issues from my eyes.” It is 
well known that some persons arc not hurt by the stings of scorpions- 
Ebn Kotai&nh narrates that the Khalif Motawakkel had a negro who 
was in the habit of eating snakes and all sorts of reptiles, but who 
threw their heads away. There is no doubt that a kind of poison 
exists in the constitution of some men, which issues from their eyes 
when anything pleases them ; and that there are subtle fluids of this 
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kind is abundantly proved by the effects which the mere approach of a 
menstruating woman produces on various substances; thus, for instajice, 
when she goes near sweet milk or wine they get spoiled, &c. 

The words (Kordn, LXVIII. 51) “ It wanteth little but that the 
unbelievers would strike thee down with their [malicious] looks, when 
they hear the admonition [of the KonmJ” are generally believed to 
refer to the evil eye. The tribe Beni Asad were in possession of the 
evil eye, and it is said that the just-quoted verse was revealed to shield 
the prophet from it, when a Uian who had this power had been re¬ 
quested by the unbelievers to exert it upon him. The Ulemuias teach 
that a man possessing the evil eye is to be avoided, and prohibited by 
the Emam from having intercourse with men, and that an allowance 
of food is to be assigned to him, in order to prevent the necessity of 
his looking for a livelihood and committing mischief. There are many 
RaVyahs, i.e. formulas against the evil eye, said to have been given to 
various persons by the prophet himself, but the following specimen, 
picked out among many, will be quite sufficient to show their general 
character:— 

To destroy the effects of the evil eye, recite the FtUeha seven times, 
and the Throne-verse (II. 250); then say “ We have revealed it 
during the night of Power." Say “ He is the only God ; ” and 
recite the “ I fly for refuge unto the Lord of men (CXIV)." Then 
say: 0 evil eye which is in so and so, the son of so and so, I adjure 
thee by the Majesty of God and what was written by Him through 
Muhammad the sonof A'bdullah (on whom be the blessing of God, &c.), 
to depart from him. There is no refuge nor power except with God 
the most high, the great. God is a sufficient protection to you, He is 
all-hearing, all-wise. He created the heavens and the earth ; which is 
greater than the creation of man, but most men know it not. " And 
it wanteth little but that the unbelievers would strike thee down with 
their eyes when they hear the recital [of the Koran] ; and they say he 
[Muhammad] is indeed a madman (LXVIII. 51)." 

Amulets. 

Some persons asked (according to a tradition narrated in the Durrot- 
ulmuntakhabai) the prophet whether it is permitted to write a Hirtt t.e. 
amulet containing verses from the Kor^, and to suspend the same 
from the necks of children, women, or cattle, which would very likely 
allow all sorts of impurities to come in contact with them. The 
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apostle of God replied, however, that this may be avoided by encasing 
the«amulet in wax, or in a leather bag according to proper instructions ; 
he also said : If one of you has a good opinion about [the salutary 
effects of] a stone, God will cause it to become profitable to him.” 
The A* symah or adjuration, containing verses from the Koran, may 
likewise be tied on to the bodies of children, women, and cattle. 
The Ta'vyz, which is of Persian origin and is derived from Avikhten “to 
suspend,” is nearly the same with the Hirs, and is also suspended 
from the necks of children and others; it is of a religious character, 
and not seldom composed in poetry; the word Tamymah^ the plural of 
which is Tamaym and occurs in tlie following distich of Amr-ul-I^ys, 
is a synonym of it:— 

O''" c' * 1**^' 

/ / / / 

This distich already the illustrious Sir W. Jones has during the 
past century translated in the seven suspended poems, where it occurs 
as follows Many a fair one like thee, though not like thee a virgin, 
have I visited by night; ifnd many a lovely mother have I diverted 
from the care of her yearling infant adorned with amulets” 

There is no harm in writing verses of the Kor^n on vessels and 
drinking out of them, nor in writing them on any substances, such as 
paper, wood, metal, &c., and selling them for money, but no one is to 
write Tilsims, i.e. Talismans, the meaning whereof he does not under¬ 
stand. 

It may almost be said that there is a Koranic medical science, because 
certain verses are said to cure certain diseases, as will appear from the 
following prescriptions;— 


Recipe against fever. 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Clement! " O fire, he thou 
cold and a preservation unto Abraham ; and they sought to lay a plot 
against him; but we caused them to be the sufferers (XXI. 69, 70). 
0 God the Lord of Jabrayl, of My^ayl, and of Asrdfyl! Heal the 
possessor of this writing by Thy power and strength, glory and might! 
Lord of the creation! ” 
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Ditto. 

The following verses are to be written in a vessel from which the 
fever-patient is to drink, and he will get cured by the permission of 
God the Most High“ Those unto whom the most excellent [reward 
of paradise] hath been predestined by us, they shall be transported far 
off from the same” [ i.e. from the anguish of hell-fire mentioned in the 
preceding verses] XXL 101, as far as the words “ which ye were pro¬ 
mised” [i,e. the end of v. 103]. 

Against the headache. 

The following lines are to be put on the patient:—Praised be He 
who does not forget him who forgets Him, and neither forgets him who 
remembers Him. How numerous arc his favours to his grateful and 
to his ungrateful servants! and how many veins arc there which 
pulsate and which do not pulsate! In the name of God the Merciful, 
the Clement! ' Lookest thou not at thy Lord, how He stretcheth forth 
the shadow V If He had pleased He would have made it immoveable 
[XXV. 47]. Cease, 0 headache, by the merit of these names!” 

Recipe against headache, hemicranij, fever, the evil eye, epilepsy, 
all kinds of ailings from the genii, trepidations, ^c. 

“ In the name of God the Merciful, the Clement! In the name of 
God, under the protection of whose name nothing can hurt on earth or 
in the heavens! lie is the all-hearing, the all-wise! Blessings from 
God be on our Prince Muhammad, ou his family and companions ! 1, 
the bearer of this writing, fly for refuge to the countenance of God the 
bountiful, the great, than whom there is nothing greater, and to the 
complete words of God which neither a righteous nor a wicked man can 
disregard, and to all the beautiful names of God, to those of them 
which I know, and to those which I know not [to deliver me] from the 
machinations of Satans, and from the blowings of such and such a male 
or such and such a female slave, or such and such a beast, more tight 
than the hide of a camel. This was copied from the handwriting of 
AllazraV: may God the Most High have mercy’on him!” 

I have translated the above specimen, as it forms an exception to the 
general nde, and contains no quotations from the Koran except the well- 
known formula at the head, with which nearly every Surah of it begins. 
The number of recipes with verses froih the Kordn is prodigiously 
large ; they apply to all possible diseases aud calamities, not even ex¬ 
cluding such a trifle as a soothing recipe to pacify crying infants. 
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In order to cure the belly*ache, it is uccessary to write the word 
four times on the abdomen in such a manner as to constitute a 
square, the centre of which must be occupied by the navel (see Plate 
No. 3). According to the KitU-uddurrat, the following characters 
(see Plate No. 4) are to be written thrice on the palm of the patient’s 
hand, and he is to lick them up, whereupon the colic or belly-ache will 
cease. This amulet has been embodied also in the following verses;— 

hik Oiu kA j of kkx)t jyi oA. 

kip ol j 

k»yj| ^ ^ ^ SslA 

Take letters with hollows [lit. lights] in'their bodies, 

Five times the letter 8 one after the other, 

And a fawn grazing in a garden, 

And a cross with seven dots aroun'd it, 

And the Hamzas, if you count them 

They are seven, you will find no mistake in them ; 

Then 8 and j after them, 

Then o® then j* in the middle [under the line]. 

But on comparing this description with the amulet it will be found 
that the “fawn grazing in a garden” is represented in the figure 
only by two lines, and that the character on the other side of the 
Andrew’s cross is not alluded to in the verses ; otherwise, however, 
they agree very well with the figure of the amulet. 

There are also various prayers to be recited for women who cannot 
conceive, or are not married, because tlicy are bewitched. The follow¬ 
ing prescription will cause milk to flow either from "women or from 
cattle:— 

Write the Bismiliah, then;—“When the heavens .shall he rent 
asunder” as far as the words “what is therein” [LXXXIV. 1-4]. 
This is to be repeated seven times, whereon the milk will immediately 
begin to flow from the paps like a rushing torrent, and more strongly 
than that The recital of the 112th Surah will produce the same 
effect. 

The results produced by reciting certain Surahs of the Kor^n, or 
even ringle verses only, for the removal of the evils which they are 
supposed to core, are marvellous. The Fdt€hah,i.e. first Surah alone, 
41 r a « 
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is SO pregnant with meaning that AMi asserted he could, if he were so 
inindcd, load seventy camels with explanations of it. The prophet 
stated tlmt whoever says “ Praise be to God, the lord of both worlds,” 
four times, and then says it the fifth time, any angel that may have 
happened to hear his voice exclaims “Allah has approached thee, 
ask Him what thou listest!” The prophet has also said that who¬ 
ever on entering his own dwelling says “Prai.se be to Allah, the 
Lord of both worlds,” and recites the Surah “ Declaration of God’s 
unity (CXII),” Allah will remove poverty from him, and bestow 
many blessings on him. The prophet has also said that he who 
desires to be cured from weakness of sight or from myopy must watch 
for the new-moon on the first night, and if he cannot sec it let him 
look again ; and if, casting a glance on it for the third time, he per¬ 
ceives it, let him pass his right liand over both liis eyes and recite the 
Fdtehah ten times, and if he repents after that The ihclaration of 
(Mod's unity [i. e- tl»e ll'Jih Snruh] thrice, he will be cured. Let him 
also repeat seven times the words “ A cure from every disease re¬ 
sults from Thy mercy, () Most Merciful.” Then let him say “ 0 Lord” 
five times and his siglit will become strong. 

Exorcisntion of evil spirits. 

There are various Opinions about the way that genii take possession 
of men, but the most correct explanation was given by the prophet, 
who asserted the possibility of »Satan’s flowing in human beings in the 
same manner as blood in the veins. There are numerous accounts 
of the manner in which genii and Satans injure mankind, and the 
following tradition states that Abii-nazr Il&shem's house being haunted 
hy genii, his neighbours desired him to remove to another place. He 
felt aggrieved and wrote to Kufah, reejuesting Ebn Ediis to send 
him an exorcism: the latter complied and stated that it had been 
used in Medynah on a well which had become dry, and that it had been 
recited over a bucket full of water, which being poured into the well a 
flame of fire issued from it. Accordingly .\bu-nazr took a pail of 
water, recited the exorcism which is here subjoined over it, and then be¬ 
sprinkled the corners of the house’with the water;— 

In the name of Allah! We have reached the evening in the name 
of Allah who cannot be resisted! We fly for refuge to Allah from every 
devil, from the wickedness of Satans among genii and men, as^well as 
from everything suspended ; from the evil of whatever sallies forth 
in the night, and lies in ambush during the day, or lies in ambush during 
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Uie iiiglit and sallies forth in the day; from the evil of everything 
created ; from tlie wickedness of Eblys and his hosts, and from w'hat 
is dreaded. I fly for refuge to God the nll-heaiiug, the all-knowing, 
from Satan driven away with stones. In the name of Allah the merci¬ 
ful, the clement! “And by [tlic angels] who rank themselves in order; 
and by tiiose who drive forward and dispel [ the clouds],” as far as the 
words “a shining flame” [XXXVIl. 1-10]. 

If a man is possessed by a devil, the Etan, i.e. invitation to prayers, 
is to he whispered seven times into his right ear; ns well as the 
Ft'tehah (I.), tlie Fhj for refuge (CXIII. and CXIV.) \\\o Throue-rerse 
(II. 25li), The star which appeared bij night (LXXXVI.), the last 
partof 7Vee Mesvrrcdion (LXXV.), and the 8urah who rank themselves 
(XXXVIL), and the devil will he burnt out. < 

Efieacy of various Surahs of the Korun. 

The advantages to be gained by writing certain Surnlis, reciting thorn, 
or drinking them with water, arc numberless, but it will be interesting 
to mention a few of them in this place:— 

Who writes the Surah The story (XXVIII.) from the words “And 
when lie was journeying tovvards Matlian” as far as “and God is wit¬ 
ness of that which we say” (21-28), and snspends it on a person suffering 
from the bowels, spleen, or livereornplaint, it will leave him by the permis¬ 
sion of God. Who writes this and suspends it on a slave, he will not be 
treacherous, will commit no adultery, and will not run awav. If a man 
writes the words “ And when he arrived at the water of »Madian” as 
far as “and imagined they should not be brought before us [to he 
judged] (22-39),” and is apprehen.sive that evil will befall him through 
false witnesses when he is summoned to a court of justice or through 
the tyranny of the Sultan, he is to recite the above verses seven times 
when he enters the court, and is to say thrice “ Allah will prevail in 
His affairs every calamity of the kind will be averted. 

If the Surah The spider (XXIX.) he written on water and the same 
is swallowed, it will remove the fever. 

The Surah Lokimn (XXXI.) written and drunk by persons afflicted 
with bowel complaints, or faintings, will remove them; it is also good 
against the quartan fever and against drowning. 

According to Vns, the prophet said “ Everything has a heart, and 
the heart of the Kordn is the vSurah Ya Sin (XXXVI.) ; who reads it 
Allah accounts it to him as if he had read the whole Koran ten times.” 
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It is also stated that the prophet said ** Fa Sin is a proTision,” and that 
on being asked for an explanation he continued: **lt procures for him 
who recites it benefits in this world and in the next, and removes from 
him the calamities of this world and of the next, as well as the agony 
of death. It is also called TAe repellsr, because it repels every evil; 
it is called The accomptisher, because it accomplishes every requirement. 
Who writes it and then drinks it, Allah causes a thousand medicines to 
enter his stomach, a thousand lights, a thousand certainties, a thousand 
wisdoms, a thousand blessings, a thunsand mercies, and removes from 
him every complaint or disease. Who recites this Surah every morning 
and evening will not fail to experience joy till the next morning or 
evening ; who reads it to a sick j)erSQn on the approach of death, calls 
down by every word of it ten angels, who stand before the patient in 
lines to pray and to ask forgiveness in his behalf ; they also accompany 
his bier and arc present at his interment. If this Surah be recited to 
a person in the agony of death, his spirit will enter paradise. If any 
one reads the same for the purpose of attaining an object, he will gain 
it; if he be in fear he will experience safety ; if hungry or thirsty, both 
his hunger and thirst will be appeased.” The prophet also said; 
" In the Koran there is a Surah calleil 7Vie beloved by God, because it 
intercedes ou the day of rcsiirroetion for hjm who recites it, and averts 
most evils in this world,” and he meant the Surah Fa Sin. 

On the Tehlyl. 

In Egypt the Tehlyl means simply the shouting of Allah ! Allah ! or 
the the joyous exclamation which often resounds-from the 

Hat house-tops of the towns during still nights, and is audible far in 
the desert; but, from what will follow below, it appears that not merely 
a few words or sentences, but portions of certain Surahs, are to be thus 
shouted in order to ensure the blessings they are believed to confer. 

The Tehlyl can also be drunk and then cures diseases. The Em4m 
Alkushghary in his book Sajet ala'arif relates that according to a 
tradition the prophet said: In the Kordn there are thirty-seven 
passages [suitable for the Tahlyl]. Who shouts La Alahillallak 
(There is no God but Allah), God will cause faith, knowledge, patience, 
certainty, sincerity, meditation, confidence, consolation, and steadiness 
to enter his heart, Who writes the above sentence and suspends it 
from his neck, or writes it on a vessel and drinks from it Zamcam-water 
or rain-water, God will cause fever and every disease to leave his body, his 
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-iiesh» his veins, liis tendons, and all his articulations ; God will also pro¬ 
tect him from every calamity, aud if he he bewitched He w^ll re¬ 
move the spell, the pain, the disease, the complaint, and the effects 
of the evil eye.” 

The prophet also said ; “ I swear by Him in whose hand my soul 
is, that if a worshipper .shouts the Tchlyl, God will look on him with 
mercy, aud upon whom lie looks with mercy him Ue will never pun¬ 
ish, but will open to him the gate of wealth, and shut against him the 
gate of poverty ; He will Jis ert the terrors of the day of the resurrection 
and will not take a strict account of his acts; even if his liabilities should 
be as high as a mountain, God will annihilate them.” 

The principal Tchhjh arc as followsYour God is one God, there 
is no God besides Him ; He is tlio mercifid, the dlement! Then follows 
the wliole of the Throne-verse (II. ‘J.'iC) and a large number of analo¬ 
gous verses from the Knr.'m on tl\e majesty and glory of God, which it 
would be superfluous to insert. 


Talismaas. 

If it he required to dedroy the hovses of foes, to ruin their harvests, 
and to injure their prosperity, the following is stated to be a well-tried 
talisman, to be written when Mars comes in contact with JJIanab (lit. 
“ tail, ” but as there are several stars with this prefix, it is not known 
which of them is meant); it is to he written on a round bras.s plate, 
with an iron pen, or on a piece of wood taken from the bier of a corpse, 
and with vermilion ink. Tins is to be done in a cemetery or in a 
deserted locality, and is to be left there ; it will take effect. If it be 
necessary to effect the vacation of a place by its inhabitants, and to 
destroy their peace of mind, take wax and tar, or resin, and print the 
talisman therewith on a sheet of paper • if it he thrown into the 
locality it will soon become deserted; the same effect will ensue if the 
talisman be written on n piece of wood taken from a bier, and the 
place into which it is thrown will be quickly ruined. This is true 
and well tried, and the talisman is as follows (see Plate No. 5), which 
if made on brass must be written in a circle, but if on a piece of a bier 
it Is to be in one line, as shown on the plate. 

If a man has been robbed, and desires to see the thief m. his sleep, 
he is to write the following talisman (see Plate No. 6), to purify him¬ 
self, to read in the Kordn what he likes, and he will see the thief in 
his sleep. 
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lu order to induce the genii to bring a certain woman, the following 
incantation is to be written on white paper, to be fumigated with white 
frankincense, to be recited seven times, and to be sighed at seven 
times, and finally it is to be suspended in a deserted spot where no 
human eye cjhi sec it; it is as follows:—I hereby attract so and so 
(the female’s name) towards so and so (the man’s name) through 
Allahmar Ben AHa'ur and Allashmat and Ashshmata with Arj/dsh Aa^y- 
ha&h MarhUh Ghayt&sh Shamhjm Mayamun Tafn&r Annds Salym 
Matamakkin Matamkin, if she (mentioning her name) be standing to 
compel her, if she be sleeping to awaken her, if she be travelling to 
cause her to fly, and to cause her to move as if a bird had snatched her 
away, or the wind were driving her; I adjure you, 0 all you Alkurdah 
Almnrdah, 0 Akmar Ben AHdur, by your homage to Mylairun, or 
else Allah will let loose against you His heat, His punishment, and 
His stratagems, that yc bring to me so and so (mentioning the 
woman’s name), from wherever she may happen to be, in the eastern or 
the western regions of the earth, on land or on sen ; I adjure you by 
jMurddn Vurddn, 0 Shahrdn, 0 Shahran, O Zuba'h, 0 Zuhahy who 
arc endowed with four heads; hasten and speed the arrival of so and 
so (mentioning the female’s name), four of yon being on her right side, 
four on her left, four in her rear, and four in her front. By the winds 
dispersing and scattering the dust, and by the clouds hearing a load, 
of rain ; by the ships running swiftly in the sea ; and by the angels who 
distribute things necessary for the support of all creatures (Koran 
LI. 1-4), ” may Allah bring you all, wherever you may be, for Allah 
is omnipotent. 

The following two magic lines must be written as a talisman on a 
piece of paper and suspended in such a manner that the wind may blow 
them away, on a Thursday during the hour of Venus or of Jupiter (sec 
Plate No. 7) with these words written after them:— T have attracted, 
subjugated, and turned the heart and whole nature of so and so (men¬ 
tioning the girl’s name), to cherish, obey, and love with all her might 
so and so (mentioning the man’s name). Quick! Quick! Aluha! 
Altthal The hour! The hour! 

A woman may by writing and suspending from her neck the follow¬ 
ing incantation gain the affection of a manIn the name of Allah the 
merciful, the clement! 

ooo 1*11 

lO I.) lO ^ ^ ^ /A jSy ^ ^ ^ 
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I turn and subjugate the heart of so and so (mention the man’s 
name) to cherish and to love and to accept so and so (mention the 
woman’s name) by the power of these names. Quick ! Quick ! Aluha! 
Aluha! The hour! The hour 1 

To avert anything, e,g. the marriage of a woman, the sale of a slave 
or of a house, or whatever you would like should- not take place, write 
the following characters on the skin of a gazelle and suspend it from 
a wall (see Plate No. 8) with the words “ I adjure you, 0 guardian- 
genii, to confine so and so (mention the person’s name) as not to leave 
the house.” Or ” To compel so and so (mention the person’s name) 
as not to leave the house.” Or “To compel so and so (mention the 
girl’s name) not to get married.” Or “ To impede the sale of tlie 
house.” Because you are the guardians:— 

(JiJim j ai iii ajAti A^ooii tlfljS 

I t 

The number of talismans is Acry ooiisid(M’ablp in books treating on 
subjects of this kind: but enough have here been gi\cu to show their 
character, and I insert only one more, which ensures invulnerability 
in war. 

The following characters are to be written and suspended from the 
neck of a man or a woman when they enter a battle, and no sword can 
cut nor arrow injure them. This talisman is ct-lebrntcd for avert¬ 
ing all calamities; it is excellent and full of blessings. (See Plate 
No. 9.) 

As the eight Arabic talismanic medicinc-ciips in the Museum of the 
Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. have already been described by mein 
a separate paper, it would be superfluous to say anything more about 
them; but there is no doubt that although the said cups are Muham- 
niadan, they are imitations of much older ones used by the Jews for the 
same purposes many centuries before the (/hristian era, inasmuch as 
the terra-cotta cups of the same kind and forms found by Mr. Austen 
H. Layard, M.P., in the ruins of Babylonia, and described by Mr. 
Thomas Ellis of the Manuscript Department in the British Museum, 
which are charms against diseases and every kind of misfortune, bear 
characters written long prior to any existing manuscripts of the ancient 
Hebrew and Chaldean languages, without divisions between the words 
or any vowel-points. The language of the inscriptions on these cups 
is Hebrew mixed with Chaldee. Mr. Layard also bears witness to the 
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fact that talismanic medicine-cups are used in many parts of the East 
even at the present day, and is likewise of opinion that the cops from 
Babylon now in the British Museum have been used for a similar pur¬ 
pose. The origin and use of all talismanic medicine-cups is the same, 
but, as they bear no dates, conclusion can be drawn only from the form 
of the language and the characters in which they are written, both of 
which testify to considerable antiquity in the Babylonian, and to recent 
times in the Arabic cups. 

Geomancy or Vaticination. 

It is almost incredible to believe what pains the Arabs have bestowed 
on the development of geomancy, their I'lm-ur-ramL I had before 
me a folio volume in which eighty pages are filled with tables divided 
into columns detailing the answers to all possible questions occurring 
in human life; the first column is always filled with a certain number 
of dots, which the asker, or he who works for him, obtains by means of 
a tedious operation, and against these dots the replies stand. The 
operation is as follows;—Many dots are made at random in twelve 
lines, then each line is treated separately hy pairing off the dots from 
the right towards the left, until after the last mark either two dots re¬ 
main or only one; according to this manner the first four lines are 
reduced to a very small compass, since only one or two dots can femain 
of each ; these together constitute a figure containing at the utmost 
eight, or at least four dots, and the dots constituting it arc called 
nmmahdt ; the next four lines, after being treated in the same manner, 
are called bendt; and the last four, after a similar abridging operation, 
are named shiut ; after having obtained these three figures they are 
put in juxtaposition, and when their exact counterpart is discovered in 
the tables the answers standing against them are to be read, and to be 
considered as the required solutions. In some cases it is necessary to 
eliminate still more dots by placing the unimahUt the bendtf and shidt 
near each other and pairing them off ns above, so that one or two 
dots remain in each line, and the result of tlie three figures will be 
only one; the maximum number of dots being again only eight, and the 
minimum four. There are yet more complicated and longer operations 
considered necessary in order to elicit a perfectly correct answer, 
but it is unnecessary in this place to detail them. Geomancy is 
vaticination, but there are many other means of getting at the results 
of the latter, without employing the tedious processes generally re¬ 
sorted. to by geomancers; the way in which the £m^m Ja’fer, 
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surnamcd (died a.h. 14P, a.d. 765), ascertained future events 
will here be given, as he is held in great respect by all Moslems. 
When the house of Miisa (died a.h. 183, a.d. 799), the son of the 
just*meutioncd Emdm, was searched by the servants of the Khalif 
Mdmdn, they found in it a casket of crystal encrusted with gold, 
which was delivered to Mamiin. When he opened it he found in it 
a little tablet of marble, whereon the accompanying circular diagram 
was traced (see Plate No. 10), and on examining it he almost lost his 
senses for joy.—A person wishing to ascertain future events is first to 
read the portions of the Korjin prescribed for such occasions, and’is 
then to throw lots concerning the twenty numbers written on the 
circumference of the circle. This he is to "do thrice, and after adding 
the numbers he must subtract twenty or ten if required, so that the 
remaining number may be one which occurs on the circumference of 
the circle, and the Surah inscribed over the number is to be consulted 
to obtain the reply. There arc twenty, tables attached, each being 
headed by the name of a Surali, the verses being all given in a certain 
way for the present purpose; they are to ho read from the table.s, and 
not from the Kormi itself. 
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Akt. X\''111.— Noti'son thalTistori/ and Antlquitks of the Island 
of Bassdiu By J. Gkiwon D/V Cunha, Esq., M.R.G.S. 
Eng.j L.M., Jj.li.C.r. Ediii., &c. 


lloail I'il.h SeptiJinljor 1874. 


The island of Hasscin lies between 19^ 21' and 19^ 28' N. Lat., and 
72'^ 48' and 72^ E, Long. It is bounded on the north by tlie 
Dajitura (yreck, on the south by tl»e Strjiit of Bnssein, on the east by a 
narrow channel separating it from the mainland, and outhc Avest by the 
Arabian Sea. It is about 11 miles long, about b broad, and has an 
area of about .'i.') scpnirc miles. It is distant nearly .j 2 miles from 
Bombay. 

Ancient Tliudii geographers included Bassein in the Varahita (Varar), 
one of the seven divisions of the Parasuraina Kshetra.* 


Its original name, Fas«/, which is of Sanskrit origin, meaning a dwell¬ 
ing or residence, from to dwell, and by which it is still designated 
by the natives, was by the Maliomcdans first changed into Basal, 
which the Portuguese made Bariim, and the English Bassein. 


Although insignificant in size, Bassein ha(tat an early period attain¬ 
ed some re})ntation from its connection with the celebrated places of 
Tnngiiri, Nirmala, Kalyana, Srlsthaiiaka, and Soiipiira or Surp^rnka 
of old; and at a later period it became famous from its having been the 
principal Portuguese settlement on the coast of the Northern Konkana. 


The Tuhg&ri Mah&tmya, or ‘*the greatness of Tungari,” a part 
of the Padma Pnrhia, gh’es an interesting account of the establish¬ 
ment of Tuiigfircsvara and its tirtha in Bassein. It is therein stated 
that Parasurama had a fight with the asuras or evil spirits under the 


* Tho sovon divisions of tho Paraaiirfima Kshotra ore ” 

%(r^rlr^T.* to” Tulanga,^Gaur6shtrtt, 

Koniiaiia, Karuh&ta, Yaraldta, and Barbara. Those seven divisions of land cor- 
rospomi to sov'^en diflbront tribes of tbo Brdhmanas inhabiting it and speaking 
dift'orent dialects. In ancient Hindu works this region is often described os 
Bupta- Konkanas ; whilst among the ancient Greeks a part of its coast was known 
as b'ltftj/. Kh., bk. II,, ch. viii., and Jffani/es/i Jlfa/t. ch. ii. 

t 6arp4raka or Surpirakashotra ^ is also the name of the whole 

western coast of the rara^unima Kshetra, so oolled'from its resemblanco to a 

a winnow. The Kshetra extends from tho river Vaitarani to Cape Comorin, and 
from the Subyadii range to the Arabian Sea. 
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tluimpionship Viinala, who was in the habit of harassing the people 
in the Va^ala^ in revenge for affronts done to the Brahraanas. Para- 
suruma being invincible, the demons were compelled to make a liasty 
retreat westward, but, being pursued, hud to run into the sea. Here 
Vimala brought a mountain on his head, named Tuhga, which in Sans¬ 
krit means u hill, })laced it in the sea, and fixed there his residence. 
His defeat, however, having counselled him repentance and religious 
anstcritics, he pleased Siva so much that he obtained from the deity 
immunity from <leath, and the privilege of a tirtha, along with a 
dmjalihga or divine phallus. This he was told to establish on (he 
Tiinga hill under the condition of his desivsting from being aggressive 
towards the Brahmanas in future, in which case Vimala need fear 
nobody in the three w'orlds. The condition i being acceded to, the 
liiya. was settled ou the Tunga hill, and named Tungaresvara, or “ the 
Lord of the Mountains.”* 

This event is said to have taken place in the Trctii Ynga or Silver 
Age of the Hindus, before Parusurama had reclaimed the Konkana 
from the sea. 

It is recorded in the Skmda and other Purauss that Parasuruma, 
after reclaiming and colonizing tlie Korikanaf with the Brahmanas, 
established a certain niugbcr of tirthas% in it, one of which was 
Nirmala or Vimala in Bassein. 

* This is llic raodoni Tinijfiir TIill on thn oast side of the railwa 3 ’', wliioli, 
promises to heenmo a rival to Mathoran Hill as a saTutnri'irn, 

t The Sahtjiidn Khar\(la of the Slcamia Pi'msKr.s- iiK'ntions that Parasmutiiri, 
the Bixtli*avaMr of Vishnu and sou of Jnmadagni, liaving vanrim'shcd tlio Kin- 
pemr Kdrtavfrya Sahasrdrjuna and annihilated the race of tlm KHh!ilri 5 ’as, gav<' 
ovor thoir lands to the Brlihman.as, hut having no plaro for himself, asked Vuriina, 
the Indian Keptune, to grant him a part of his dominions, wliioh having boon 
Kffused, Paradurdma repaired to tho top of the Sahyadri, and, in spite of the 
opposition offered, by Varuna, discharged fourteen arrows. From tho points 
whoro they fell tho sea receded, and the land thus extorted from the ocean was 
then di^ddod into soren parts, mnniioned in a pro\dou.s footnote. This is 
said to have taken placo between tho Treta and Pvdp'ira Yiigas. Tho Ingend 
typifies both tho contests antong tho Aryas themselves and tho geological 
changes in the Bekhan. 

X The nnhas are “ I 

^ I! I II w?: 

Vimala, Nirraala, Klmdira tho best. Hardlare^vara, 
Mukteevaifa, V41ukc6a the great, Banagangfi, and Sarasvati; to the sonlh of 
these the Kushastlmli river and Mathagrdma; and on the Gomdnt mountain tho 
Qoraksha, Kumftrija, K4makun<ia, Kudmala, Prdchisiddha, Gunopatna. and sev¬ 
eral others.—Sohy. Kh., bk. II., ch. i. 
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The Nirmala Mahdtmya, also a part of the same Pur^^, states that, 
wlule some Rishis were praising the name of Parasurdma, Vimala, 
angry at hearing the praises of his deadly enemy, came down from the 
Tunga hill, and commenced to annoy the Rishis by placing a big stone 
on tlieir homakunda, or hole in the ground for receiving the consecrated 
fire for an oblation. The Rishis made a complaint to 6iva, who sent 
Parasurdma to chastise the incorrigible demon, forgetful of his promise. 
This hero arrived just in time to afford protection to a young daughter 
of Lomaharsharia Rishi, who, • while engaged in performing her devo¬ 
tions on the banks of the Vaitarani,* was being carried off by 
Vimala. Parnsurama had a fight with Vimala, but every time he cut off 
his hands and feet they were renewed more vigorously than ever by 
the blessing of Siva, whereupon Parasurdma had recourse to Siva 
himself, and, duly backed by the latter, succeeded at last in defeating 
Vimala with his classical param or axe. 

Vimala, now fallen, began to invoke Parasurdma’s clemency, and 
praisedhis name. Parasurdma, always compassionate, established then on 
the spot where Vimala fell a lihga, which he called “ Vimalcsvara” or 
“ the Lord of Vimala,” and erected a temple to commemorate the event. 

Vimala is now called Nirmala, or stainless, since it was purified by 
Parasurdma—from ^ withovt and jfiT sta\n. 

In the 8th chap, of the Nirmala Mahutmya it is mentioned that on 
the eleventh day of Kdrtika Krishnapaksha those who bathe in the 
waters of the Vaitarani obtain the remission of their sins, and 
Narada, Vasistha, and other Rishis were the first to bathe in them. 

This mythic fight of Parasurdma with the asuras in the Tretd Yuga 
may possibly typify the contests of the Aryas with the aborigines, 
while the shelter Vimala found in the Tunga hill, to which Parasurdma 
could get no acebs, seems to point to some geological change in the 
island of Bassein previous to the reclamation of the Koiikana from the 
ocean. 

• Tho Vaitarani river takes its rise from Nasik, and running through the 
Mahim Tdlukd debouches into Dantura Creek. In the Mahdbhdrata ihishma- 
pana, ch. 0, in the description of Jambudvipa, the Vaitarani is alluded to thus: 

Again the Enriharckvara MahaUnya, ch. 2, 

w. 44, 50, refers to it. 

Tho TuiigaH and Nirmala Mahdtmya are very old Sanskrit manuscripts, 
whioh have bten translated into Prdkrit by one of .tho Sankardchdryas. litho¬ 
graphed copies of tho tranjahitionS' of thoso are obtainable native 
booksellers. I am indebted for tho penml of (hem to my Mend Mr. Eshvant F. 
Naik T)aTiaifa. 
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■ Besides these, there are numerous small htfidas, or consecrated pools, 
and tirthas in Basscin of great sanctity, but of little historical interest. 

But to return to Vimalcsvara. The Portuguese, or rather the 
Inquisition, pulled down the temple, desecrated the tlrtha^ and made 
the linga of Siva disappear.* On the Mardthas taking possession 
■ of Bassein, Nirmala was again purified, Padukas of 8ri Dattatreya 
substituted for the lihgat and a tank constructed in the neighbourhood 
for religious ablutions in lieu of the tidha destroyed. 

The legendary lore of Bassein, full of extravagant and wild chaff, 
such as the abduction of the daughter of Lomaharshana Rishi on the 
banks of the Vaitarani by the terrible asiims^ and other fictional 
matter, hopeless mazes of tradition and mythology without even the 
redeeming feature of probability, contains, howeVer, some obscure hints, 
from which grains of truth may be extracted. Besides, the Mtihat- 
if they have no historical value, have at least .some philological 
importance, and as they are fast disaiqicariug, I have thought it 
advisable to save those of Bassein, in defiance of those who deem them 
but nonsensical. 

The present temple, endowed at the public expense, is under the 
management of Gurii Sankarucharjm Svumi, who occasionally pays a 
pastoral visit to Nirmala, "as well as to the other divisions of the 
Koiikann, and is regarded in the same light by the 8aivas as 
Madhvacharya by the Vaishuavas. Attached to the shrine there is an 
annachhatra or inn, where the Brdhraanas are fed gratuitously. A 
jatr& is annually held on the 11th day of the month of Kilrtika before 
referred to, which is attended by numerous pilgrims.f 

Very little is known concerning the ancient autlieutic history of 
Bassein, a few incidental allusions to it only being found in the writings 
of some old Hindus and Greeks. The latter, since the expedition of 

* An inscription dated 1201 A.D., in a gr^nt of a pLico called JAtako- 
Bvara to Virnalesvara, and of land in its vicinity to, Mahadeva of the IJha- 
radvSju lineage, for seizing in the temple, made by Sri Kambbadeva of the 
Cb&lakya race, residing in the town of Kaly&na, allows plainly that tho deity was 
revered even in tliose times, as folloyra '•— 

It ^rrpjfr* 

mm it 

f There is also hero the tomb of the first Bankardchdrj'a Svami, who 
repaired tho schism between the Jainas and tho orthodox Br&hmunas. 
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Alexander, found tlicir way into the country both by sea and land, and 
entered into commercial intercourse with the natives. Ptolemy Phil- 
adel[)hus was the first to send one Dionysius to the southern part of 
India to inquire into the produce and manufactures of the Dekkan. At 
that time,* it appears, there were three famous kingdoms in Central and 
Southern India, viz. PUthanah, which is supposed to be Paitliana on 
tlic (lodavari; Tagara, modern Devngada or Daulatubad, the capital of 
a kingdom then called Ariah, which comprehended a great part of 
Aurangsibad and the Southern Kohkana ; and Sgrdstrene or Ldrice, said 
to correspond to modern Gujarat, including Knlyshia, Thaun, Bas- 
sein, &c.t 

Arrian, the supposed author of the Periplus,X records that long 
before his time the Greeks traded with Kalyana,§ but that since the 
conquest of Egypt by the Romans, who had monopolized the whole 
Indian trade and would not allow foreigners to enter the Red Sea, the 
trade of the Dekkan was wholly carried on by land. The king of the 
country about Kalyaua, Bnssein, and Bombay was then called Sara- 
ganosll (Surahga or Saraiigesha), who was friendly towards the Greeks, 
but the Sandanes (Aryas?), having conquered the king, not only strictly 
prohibited those foreigners from trading at Kalyaua and its neighbour¬ 
hood, but even sent some of them, undcroa strong guard to Barace 
(Broach). Arrian docs not give any reason for such a proceeding, 
hut other writers are of opinion that the Greeks had attempted to 
effect a settlement on the island of Salsette with a view to its acquisition, 
and to facilitate their meditated conquests in the Dekkan. The king of 
Tagnra had several harbours south of Kalyaim. in his possession, but 

• I’liG earap.'iign of Alexander, B.C. 330, and Ptolemy’s Geography, A.D. 
15l), or 480 year."! later. 

t JJ’Auvillo’s Eclaircmmcns Oiograi^hiqueHmr la Carte de I' Inde, p. 09 ; Vivipno 
do Si. Martin’s iVtudc sitr la OiographU; Grerj. at. Lot, de FJnde, p. '204. T ,'un not 
iinawiirc of tho iiuiueuso difficulty attending the identification of Greek names. 

I reriplus Maris Erythra-i, A.D, SOO. 

m 

{ A few of tlie early Greek writers arc ininuto in describing the kinds of 
articles of commerce for whloli they had made Kal 3 ’iina a port of considerable 
resort and enterprise. Tho names of some of tliose articles' haro been transmitted 
to ns in Greek, and of others in Latin, nomcnclaturo, viz. ^vka SqSfxim or 
srsamm logs; 4>aXayY(i)i^ epsvivav or npata ot ahony, othoniumvidgara, 

dungai’Pe or lighter sail-cloth; siarfoiwa omnis (leneris, mualins of all kinds; 
molorhjna, a kind of cotton stuff dyed of a purplis^ colour, &c. 

II KaXAtera waXtr, q evi Sapaydvov rav 

wpttr^VTfpov X/jowi' ipTTopiov tv6((rpov ytvofuvov, —Hudson, Gcng. Vet, 1.33. 
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they were all infested by the pirates,—a fact testified by Arrian, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, and others. 

In the reign of Justinian the trade of Kalyana was as active as ever. 
Kosmas Indikopleustes, an Egyptian merchant who had made some 
voyages to India, for which he,received the surname of Indikopleustes, 
mentions chat Kalyilna was a place abounding with Christians, who 
were subject to a Persian Bishop of the Nestorian sect.* 

Contemporaneously with Kosmas, we have the account of 1Iw(mi 
Thsang, a Chinese traveller, who was in India between A.l). (129 and 
C4.5 ; he mentions a place in Mo-ho-la-to or Mahilrashtra, close to the 
Western coast, which is said to correspond to Kaljuna.f Of Kalyana 
as an emporium of trade, Bassein seems to have been the chief’ entrepot 
of foreign commerce, from its being at the head of Inland navigation. 

Wc learn also, from some iuscriptioiis and copperplates,J that in 
1017 A.D. Sristliuaka (Thana) was the seat of a reigning family called 
Silara, or Sihihura, who date their ascent lo the throne from the time 
of Kapardi, which may be computed to be about 900 A.l). He traces 
his lineage to Jimutavuhana ‘ the cloud-borne,’ of the race of Rajputs 
and Raja of Tagara, exhibiting a long series of about nine princes who 
claimed to he the masters of 1400 villages in the Kofikaua, the ]>rinci- 
pal of which was termed P«?v, which, being <i generic term for city, 
appears to stand for some such place as Gliarapuri, inoderu Elcphaiila 
Island ;§ hut this is rather doubtful. 

These princes had frequent contests with the Kadarnhaand Chtilukya 
kings; of the latter Sri Kambhndeva is .said to have made a grant of 


* Kosmas was in Kalyana about 547 A.T). On retuniing homes ho cnlevod a 
monastery and wroto various works, among which his Tajpoyenphia Christiana 
contains particulars about tho trado and people of Kalyana. Don JJorimrd de 
Montfau^on, one of the Kosmas translators, su.'^pccts him to be a Nestorian, for 
wliich ho gives what I(a Croze calls historic and dogmatic proofs. [Hist, du 
Christinnisme des Indes, by V. Iia Crozo, vol. I., pp. 40-50.) lam not unaware that 
some writers contend that tho Kulytina of Kosmas Jb modem Kalyfinapur, near 
Udipi, but Col. Yule is of opinion that it is identrcal with tho one 1 refer to. 
Itid. Ant.f vol. 1., p. 321; vol. TI., p. 273. 

t Stanislas Julien’s Jlist. de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. 202; and Alex, 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geog, of Ind., p. 554. 

J As. Res, Vol. I., pp. S63-4. 

§ Binscholcn calls Elcphanta Island Tori, He says:—“ITiere is another 
Pagode winch they hold and esteem for tho highest and cliiefoet Pagode of all 
the rest, which standeth on a little Island called JM. This Pagode by the 
I’ortingals is called the Pagode of tho elephant.”—Dw. of Voyages into ike £. and 
W. Indiaf Boke 1, ch. 44. 
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land to Vimalcsvara in 1261 A.D., as before stated.* * * § One of the 
princes of the house of Kadamba, named Jayakcsi Deva L, king of 
Grofl, is said to have slain the King of Kapardikadvipa, or the island of 
Kaparda, which is not yet ascertained whether it is Salsette or Bassein. 

Bassein eventually passed from the Silara family into the hands of 
the Yddavas, whose inscriptions, dated 1272 and 1290 A.D., have been 
discovered near it.f 

Until the submission of the Yudavas to the Mahomedans, this part 
of the Kohkana was subject to constant political changes, being divided 
and subdivided between Bhimriija of Mahim and Rarnadeva of Beva- 
gada, as well as between other petty chieftains of^the Nayaks, Bangolis, 
and Bhandaris.^ 

The defeat of Riimadeva by All-d-u-din, the emperor of Delhi, in the 
year 1294, placed the Dekhnn and, some years subsequently, the greater 
j)art of the Kuukana, under the sway of the Mahomedans.§ About 
1295 A.D. Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, was at 
Thumi, and describes it as the capital of a great kingdom in the West, 
its inhabitants as idolaters, speaking a 1‘auguage of their own, and 
under a sovereign subject to no other. lie speaks of its great trade 
in leather finely dressed, and'cotton goods,, auld also of imports of gold 
and silver. He likewise alludes to the pirates issuing from the Thdmi 
river and infesting the coast. ll 

It is said that five Franciscan Missionaries suffered martyrdom at 
Thand soon after its occupation by the Mahomedaus.^j 

* Lmd. R. A. S. Jout. vol. V., p. 177. 

t Ihid.fVol. II., p. 3S0. 

J Tfann. Bomi, Geog, 8oc., p. 129. 

§ Briggs’ Ferishia, vol. I., p. 004. 

II Editions of Marco I’olo’s Travels by Muii’ay, Marsden, and Yule. 

f Friar Oderic of Priuli, was at Th&nfi in 1330 A.D,, relatos tho occurrence 
as having taken place in 132(^ahout two centuries before the arrival of tho Portu¬ 
guese. P. Franciscode Souza, in his OrimU eoiiquisiado, quoting tho chronicles of the 
Franciscans, gives a detailed description of it. Ho states that while a Portuguese 
nobleman, by namo D. Antonio de Souza, was layingtho foundation of hia house at 
Thini, ho happened to discover in the excavations an engraving of a friar, which 
he supposed to be that of Jordanus, of tho order of tho Franciscans, who after hav¬ 
ing buried his four companions, all minoritea or clergymen of low ordmr, was killed. 
Tlieir names the chronicle givos as Friar Thomas Tolontino and Friar Jacomo 
da Fadoa (both presbyters), Friar Demetrius and Friar Petrus (loigos or bro&ors), 
who had come down from Persia, whence, imahlo to prosocuto their mission¬ 
ary career, they went to Ormuz and set sail for the coast of Coromandel. 
Somehow, however, they landed near Bassein, and soon after suffered martj'rdom 
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■ It was in 1311 A.D. that the fury of the Mahomedan invaders 
was first felt in this part of Aurangabad, which was ravaged by Malik 
Kafur, the general of Alla-u-din Kilji, under whose sovereignty it 
continued for about forty years, and was subsequently subject to other 
Mahomedan rulers until its conquest by the Portuguese. 

The coast of Basscin, according to Fariay Souza, was visited by 
the Portuguese in the year 1501) ; but it was not till about seventeen 
years later that they established a factory there. Duarte Barbosa 
says of it, about this period, under the Mahomedan name of Baxay, 
that “Having passed this town of DcudI, twenty leagues further on 
to the south is another town of Moors and gentiles, a good seaport, 
which also belongs to the King of Gujarat, in wliich much goods are 
exchanged; and there is a great movcinciit of the* shipping which comes 
there from all parts, and many Zambucs* from the Malabar country 
laden with areca, cocoas, and spices, which they delight in, and they 
take thence others which are used in Malajbar.”t 

In 1530 the Portuguese made a descent upon the coast from Chikli, 
Tarapur to Bassein, and levied contributions on Tlianii and Kalyiiua, 
compelling both places to promise to pay annual tribute to the crown 
t)f Portugal.J The geographical position of the latter inspired them 
with a desire to possess it permanently, and as a quarrel soon arose 


in Tliiind. Friar 0(leri(‘, who had como down to Th^infi in 28 da 5 ^s from Ormuz, 

in what hu calls ajftJtaz, which is hut tho Porsifui w tho genorio numo of a 
ship or boat, took away thoir bones to BiuY)po, and aseribos severnl rairacloa to 
thorn. On his return from Furopo, he published his account, wlua’oin the sad 
occurrenco is described as tho result of a rclipoiis dispute with tlio Cadi (Kasi) 
or ecclesiastical judge of the town, whom the Franciscans provokrtd hy saying 
that “ this propliet Mahomed was in hell with his father the devil,” on which tho 
governor of Thina had them excenk'd under exccssivo tortures; but the King, 
whom he calls Jiodsi, having found the martyrs innocent, put tho Governor and 
his family to death for his despotism and cruelty, while tho Kkd of 'Ihana fled 
away. 

In connection with this fact I should mention that according to Leonardo Paes, 
trat. 2", cap. 1, and soon after the conquest by the Portuguese, some Friindscans 
discov^.i-ed in the island of Karanja a blue stone with (jio image of tho Virgin Mary 
engraven on it, which they called “ Nossa Senhor da Penh. 1 , ” and gave this 
name to tho Karanja hill, which is still denominated in tho Portuguese State do¬ 
cuments “ Sorra da Nossa Senhora da Penha.” This is corroborated by Bishop 
Jeronimo Ozorio, who adds that there existed in Karanja a majestic temple 
of the Christians long before the arrival of the Portuguese. This is, however, 
a controverriblo subject, doubted as much by early Portuguese writers as by 
ourselves. 

* Zambttei or SamhukSf Arab undecked boats. 

t Jkteripium of tho Coaot of East Africa and Malabar, p. 68. 

X Faria y Souza, tome 1, pt. iv., oh. 2. 

4‘Sr at 
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tvith Bahadur Shdh, King of Gujarat, whom the Portuguese historians 
call SvUao de Camhaiay or Melique,* recourse to arms could no 
longer be avoided. The result was a treaty by which they obtained 
formal cession of Bombay and Mahim, Uiu, Damaun, Chadl, and 
Bassein; permission to erect forts, aud the right of levying duty on the 
lied Sea trade : engaging themselves in return to afford him assistance 
against the emperor Hum^yun of Delhi.f In virtue of these 
concessions the fort of Bassein was in 1536 founded by Nuno da 
Cuuha, on the southern extremity of the island of that name, facing 
the narrow inlet of the sea whicJi divides it from Salsette, and was 
placed under tlie command of his brother-in-law, Garcia de Sa, who is 
known as the first Captain of Bassein, and was subsequently appointed 
Governor of India on the death of the last of the Portuguese heroes, 
]). Joao de Castro, in 1548. But, to enter into details, it was in 1530 
that Antonio de Sylveira ina«le the first descent upon the coast of Bas- 
sein, and burnt and pillaged it to an enormous extent. His march of de¬ 
predation was, however, arrested at the island of Bombay, where the 
King of Thana, pnnic-striclieii at the news of the ravages made by 
the Portuguese, came down to offer, as a check to further waste, the 
islands of Bombay and Mahim, which being duly accepted, an annual 
tribute was also imposed on him. 

In 1531 Antonio de Saldanha, on his way to Goa from Cambay, J 
partly to retrieve his misfortunes in the Court of the Kiug of Gujardt, 
and partly to punish the recalcitrant Sultan Bahddur, who had refused 
to cede Diu to the King of Portugal, made a second descent upon the 
coast from Chikli Tarapur to Bassein,§ setting fire to it again. Sal¬ 
danha was followed in 1533 by Diogo de Sylveira, who, having already 
gained elsewhere the unenviable reputation of an incendiary,|| was 

* from the Persian a king. Somo^writerB also call him 

de Cambaia,” or King of Cambay, his principal port. 

t TuA/at~ut‘Mtt/a^idi^, pp. 136-7. 

+ J. l\ Maffoi, Eist. Ind.^ 428. 

§ J. T. Laliteau, EUt.Eis. Ecemv. et. Conq, de Porf., vol II., p. 215. 

II Diogo do Sylvoira, though so fierce in temper, had also his better side of 
nature. It is written that once while cruising in the Bed Sea, Sylveira came across 
a vessel imdcr a Mahomedan captain, who saluted him, and having obtained 
an audience, broughthim a letter from a Portuguese, which the MfUiomedau be¬ 
lieved to be a recommendatory letter. The contents of the letter, however, dis- 
dosod the fact that the ship was laden with valuables, and the writer of the letter 
wished Sylveira to seize it as a very good prize, and mako a prisoner of the captain, 
whom the writer described as a wicked man. Sj’lveiradia not know winch to 
admire most, the impudence of the one or the rashness of the other. He treated the 
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chiefly instrumental in burning and plundering the whole scacoast 
from Bandora along Tha^ and Bassein up to Surat, which scarcely 
had had time to recover from the devastating eficcts of the two previous 
invasions of his comrades Saldanha and Antonio da Sylveira. Having 
accomplished this, Sylveira returned to Goa rich with the spoils of his 
pillaging, among which there were four thousand slaves, who were after¬ 
wards employed in the building of convents and churches of Goa. 

While this summary castigation of their deadly foes was going on 
under the immediate supervision of Captains Saldanha, Sylveira, 
Martin Alphonso de Souza, and others, the General Nuno da Cunha 
was all the while devising means to take possession of Diu. Ilis 
whole mind appears at this time to have been engrossed in this object, 
while Bassein seems scarcely to have been thought of. Having, how¬ 
ever, of a sudden been made acijuaintcd with the fact that Malik 
Tokan, son of Malik Jaz, Governor of Diu, was fortifying Bassein, 
which would certainly prove a useful addition to the Mahomedan 
citadels on the coast, especially as this place and the country around 
yielded timber of the best quality for the building of fleets, he set out 
to put a stop to it. In the meanwhile Malik Tokan bad built his 
citadel of Bassein, fortified both margins of the river with trenches 
and ramparts surrounded‘with a ditch that admitted the water 
from the sea, and garrisoned the fortress with cavalry and infantry 
amounting to about 15,000. He had, besides, improved its condition 
by facilitating means for the increase of the general population, attract¬ 
ed there by the commercial importance of the place, which, however 
dated from very remote times, and by the building of edifices both 
public and private, the vestiges of which are now with difficulty traced, 
especially among the ruins of the circular castle in the centre of the 
fort, to he described hereafter. 

The General Nuno da Cunha, solely intent on putting down any 
fortified place that might prove troublesome to his ambitious views, 
prepared a fleet of 150 ships manned by 4,000 men, half of whom were 
Portuguese, and the rest Canarcse and Malabarese- 

Malik Tokan, on seeing tWs formidable array of the naval 
power of the terrible Firangi, lost no time in making overtures 


captain with oxtreme kindness, gave him a passport in better fonn, and told him 
that he rather preferred that the world should learn that a man of his nation 
would willingly lose an opportunity of enriching himself than show bad faith. 
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of pcacp, which being entertained by Canha only under extremely 
hard stipulations, Tokan had no resource left but to try his fortune on 
the battle-field. Thereupon tlie Portuguese landed a little to the north 
of the citadel, and, led by Diogo da Sylveira and Manuel de Macedo, 
glided on to the moat of the fortress, scaled its ramparts, mounted its 
parapets, and gained a position from which Malik Tokan, with his- 
whole host, could not dislodge them. Once within the citadel, the 
Portuguese, not at all daunted by their numerical insignificance—for 
only the vanguard of the Portuguese army was engaged in the combat 
—threw themselves amidst -the ranks of the enemy with such impe¬ 
tuosity and rancour, that Malik Tokan’s troops were entirely dispersed.. 
The terrible havoc wrought among the Mahomedans caused them to 
retreat precipitately, leaving behind a prodigious quantity of stores and 
munitions of war. This racre'handful of valorous Portuguese, whose 
daring deeds in this action often extorted the admiration of their foes, 
fought with success so decisive that the whole island of Bassein fell into 
their hands. Only two persons of mark and a few soldiers, says 
Lafiteau, were killed, while the whole field seemed to be strewn with 
the corpses of tlie enemy. 

Nnno da Cunha, naturally elated by so signal a victory, intended to 
celebrate this action by bestowing the honour pf knighthood—in imita¬ 
tion of the son of the great admiral Vasco de Gama, who knighted 
Ills young companions at the shrine of St. Catherine on the mount 
Sinai—on a few of his officers, distributing among his brave troops the- 
spoils of war; but the council of war having determiner], like the 
Roman senate’s decree de delenda Carthagine, that the ramparts' 
should be demolished and the whole citadel rased to the ground—more 
on account of its proximity to the fort of Chaul, and its consequent 
uselessness, than, like the Romans, from hatred—the Portuguese 
General retired with four Irundrcd pieces of artillery to Goa, where he 
was received with great rejoicings. 

After his defeat, Malik Tokan endeavoured to console himself with a 
systematic series of intrigues, underhand machinations, and organized 
hypocrisy with Bahadur Sltdh on the one side, whom he hated from the 
very bottom of his heart, and with' the Portuguese on the other, also 
his detested enemies, that it would be simply tedious, if not unpleasant, 
to write about it. The General, Nuno da Cunha, at the request of 
each party, sent an emissary to treat of peace, Vasco da Cunha going to 
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Malik Tokaii, and Tristao de Ga to the court of Bahddur Shah; their 
missions, however, having proved fruitless, the General himself sailed 
with a fleet of eighty ships, and began that brilliant course of diplomacy 
which eventually secured for him not only the possession of Bassein^ 
but even the realization of the songe dore of his life, the building of the 
fort of Diu, which the Portuguese had hitherto failed to accomplish, 
from the King Don Manuel, who had in 1519 sent Diogo Lopes de 
Siqueira with a fleet of eighty ships to conquer it, which utterly failed ; 
Henrique de Menezes, who followed Siqueira, but whose premature 
death put a stop to his otherwise well-conofived tactics ; down to Lopo 
Vaz de Sampayo, who, having spent an incredibly large sum of money, 
had prepared one of the most formidable armadas that India ever 
saw, hilt with the same result. The King, Dqn Joao III., frequently 
wrote to the Governor, Nnno da Cunhn, not to slacken his eflbrts to 
gain possession of a place that commanded the whole trade of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, and whose possession subsequently gave vise to those 
two memorable sieges which have been sung by poets, and have few 
rivals in deeds of valour and gallantry in the annals of warfare. 

Bahadur Shdh, who had succeeded in winning the confidence of 
Ibrihim II., and obtained the governorship of Giijardta, succeeded on the 
death of his sovereign in making himself an independent king. The 
Mogul, however, would not forgive the treachery of his former servant; 
and Bahadur Shah, being left without a single friend to help him 
against the threats of Humdyuu of Delhi, had recourse to the Portu¬ 
guese, who having, under the eminent general Martin Alphonso dc 
Souza, reduced Damaun, the loss of which citadel Bahadur Shah had 
felt most poignantly, and knew the great value of such an alliance, accept¬ 
ed the offer of a treaty of peace, which was concluded and sworn to 
under the following conditions:—That Sultan Bahadur Shah should 
cede to the King of Portugal the sovereign right to Bassein, with all 
dependencies; that the Portuguese should have the right to lejy duties 
on the Red Sea trade; that all his vessels should sail with a passport 
from the Portuguese Crown j that his harbours should no longer have 
any armed boat; and that the Rumis should have no protection from 
the Sultdn. This took place in 1533. 

Again, being about the following year invited by the Mogul 
to an alliance offensive and defensive, which request was highly 
flattering to his feelings as beings sought after at the same time 
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by two of the most powerful of the kings of India, JTuno, though 
rather vacillating at first, came to the conclusion to reject the Emperor 
of Delhi’s proposal, and remain content with that of his former ally, 
Bahadur Shah, who. then entered into another league, the conditions 
of which gratified to the full the ambition of the Portuguese general. 
The conditions were : That the Sultan Bahadur Shah should cede to 
the King of Portugal a site for the building of a fortress in Diu; that 
the Sultan should in particular give the King the ramparts that were 
on the seaside close to the port, and at the same time confirm the 
cession he had made the pr|pedlng year of Bassein and the territory 
around. Another clause was to the effect that the Portuguese 
should engage in return to afford him assistance against the Emperor 
Ilumayun, which assistance was eventually given and proved highly 
valuable to Bahadur Shall, though it has not been acknowledged by the 
Mahomedan historian Ferishat. 

This treaty, containing conditions so hard for Bahadur Shah, 
although signed in 1534, did not urge the Portuguese general to found 
the city of Bassein until 1536, when, the Mogul having threatened to 
take possession of it, he was obliged to appoint his brother-in-law Garcia 
dc Sd to conduct its defence; but Garcia, having but a factory established 
thereby the Portuguese several years before, ard some slight fortification 
hastily constructed, thought it better to abandon the place. Thereupon 
Antonio Galvao, whom the chroniclers call the great Christian hero, 
who in after-time as a governor of the Molukas not only distinguished 
himself by repairing the ruins caused by his predecessor, the inconsi¬ 
derate Tristao de Ataide, but made himself beloved of the whole 
native population,—opposed a resolution so unworthy of the Portu¬ 
guese, and determined on fighting. The Mogul’s hope of becoming 
master of Bassein being thereby frustrated, he, in the presence of 
the warlike attitude assumed by the dauntless GalvaS with his 
gallant company, thought it prudent not to risk an attack, and 
retreated without even firing a shot. Nuno, who had arrived 
soon after the Mogul had withdrawn from the field, commenced to lay 
the foundations of his citadel of Bassein, and was so pleased with the 
valorous action of GalvaO that, in order to do him honour, he asked 
him to lay the corner-stone of the fort. 

Having once built Bassein, Garcia de was made its first Captain 
or Governor, and continued to improve, by all means within his power, 
the condition of the place, until the year 1548, when, on the 
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death of Don Joao de Castro, the cartas de sucessao or royal letters of 
succession, being opened with the usual formalities, the following 
names in succession were read out:—Don Joan Mascarenhas, Don Jorge 
Tellese Meuezes, and Garcia de Sa. The two former being absent in 
Portugal, Garcia de Sii was proclaimed Governor of India, while his 
place of Captain of Bassein was given to Jorge Cabral, who eventually, 
on the death of Garcia de So, which took place in 1549 at Goa, w'hcre 
his remains lie buried in the church of Nossa Senhora do Rosario, 
was also called from this place to Goa to occupy the position of 
acting Governor until the year 1551, ii)icn the Viceroy Afonso de 
Noronha came down to hold the reins of the Portuguese empire in 
Asia. Jorge Cabral, the historians tell us, was at first averse to leaving 
the humble post of captain of the fort of Bassein for the more splendid 
but burdensome position of acting governor, but, induced by his wife, 
who was young, handsome, and ambitious, he accepted the situation 
and returned to Goa, where he was received with all the honours due 
to his high position. 

The founder of Bassein belongs to that brilliant galaxy of intrepid 
soldiers of old Lusitania, who for about half a century dazzled the 
world with their splendid achievements.* lie was not less known as an 
accomplished general and* statesman than as a man of culture and 
attainments. Musgrave writes of him, “llis concpiests were numerous, 
and his measures so skilfully and nicely framed and concerted, that he 
stands preeminent amongst the Viceroys wlio acquired the most brilliant 

* A Sampaio feroz succcdora 
Cunha, que longo tempo tern o lemo ; 

Do Ghidd as torres altas ergiier&, 

Em quanto Dio illustre dcllo Irome : 

0 forte Ba(;aim so The dard, 

Nao som sanguo porem; quo nello ^mo 
Melique, porquo & forqa so do espadsi 
A tranqueira soberba v^ tomada. 

Caraoos, Lusiadas, 

Canto X., LXl. 

To fierce Bampaio Cnnha shall succeed, 

'Who long the groat machine of state shall guide: 

In ChalA lofty tow’rs ho shall erect, 

And Dio, apprehensive for her fate, 

Shall tremble; and to him Ba^dm shall yield, 

But not a bloodless conquest, for the sword 
Alone shall force Meliqud to submit, 

When, agoniz’d, ho sees his strongest hold » 

Assaulted with success. 

The Luaiad, translated 
by Musgrave, p. 382. 
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reputation.”* His sayings are characteristic of his rkdy wit. It Is 
stated that at the siege of Dili a soldier by his side being struck with a 
bullet on the head, Nuno da Gunha coolly exclaimed, in the words of the 
Holy Scriptures, Humiliate capita vestra Deo,” “ Humble your heads 
to God.” His case affords one of the many illustrations of the proverbial 
ingratitude of princes. He was, notwithstanding his great services to 
his king, recalled at the instigation of his enemies, but died near the 
Cape of Good Hope on his way home, in February 153!), uttering with 
the indignant Roman the words “ Ingrata patria, ossa mea non possi- 
debis” “Ungrateful country thou shalt not possess my bones.” His 
will, when opened, disclosed his dying w'ish that his king should be 
paid for the iron chain with which he would be buried in the sea, for he 
had incurred no other debt. The irony, as it was, met with another 
stern mind to carry it into effect, for his old father, the distinguished 
navigator Tristan daCunha, presented himself to the King, Don Joao III., 
and offered to pay the amount. What followed the chroniclers have 
not transmitted to us. We arc simply told-that the ICing regretted the 
way he had treated his subject, as great and as unfortunate as Alfonso 
d’Albuquerque. 

The Portuguese were in possession of Bassein for about two hun¬ 
dred and ten years, during which period it ..gradually rose to a state 
of grandeur and opulence that obtained for it the lioble appellation 
of “ a Corte do I^orte,” or “ Court of the North,for it had be¬ 
come the resort of the most prosperous fiJalgos and the richest mer¬ 
chants of Portuguese India, so much so that it became proverbial in 
those times to call a great man " Fidalgo oh Cavalheiro de Ba 9 aim.” It 
abounded with sumptuous edifices both public and private, civil and 
religious, which latter, besides the Matriz or Cathedral, consisted of 
five convents, thirteen churches, and one Misericordia or asylum for 
orphans and maidens; and the ruins of which even at the present day 
serve as a silent epitaph of departed greatness.^ 

* Musgravo's Lumd, p. 665. 

t T>ie. Mist. Exp, art. p. 10,Ooa edition. It was more precisely the 

capital of the province of the Noith. 

i Tho fort of Bassein consisted then of a strong stone wall with eleven bastions 
mounting ninety pieces of artillery, twenty-seven of which were of bronze, and 
seventy mortars, seven of which were likewise of bronze. There were besides 
many detached fortifications in the districts around, equipped altogether witik 
127 pieces of ordnance, out of which 34 were of bronze, and 118 mortars. Its 
port was defended by twenty-one gunboats, each 6f them carrying from 1® to 18* 
guns.— Mic. Mutt Ewp.f p. 10, and 0 Chronuta de Tiumry ,vol. III., PP> 260-6. 
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' The writings of several travellers, both foreign and Portuguese, 
afford us an insight into the state of Bnssein dining its palmj days, 
and as some of them have never been published before in English, I 
shall make no apology for quoting passages from them, Diogo do 
Couto writes:—“ The city of Bassein is the largest, and *coraprehcnds 
more territory than nil the others of India, because towards the cas^t it 
extends to the forts Assarim and Manora, which are about eight leagues, 
and contain rich villages yielding great revenue. Towards the north 
it extends to the river of Aga^ain, and towards the south to the river 
of Bombay, or ev'cn a little farther to (Aother arm which is called 
Carania, as it makes between the one and the other a small island in 
which we have a castle of that name. The river which surrounds the 
island of Salsette has two branches ; that toi the north is the river 
which runs along the city of Bassein, and continues its course to the 
south in several windings ; and about halfway, in a place distant about 
three leagues, the Portuguese established a colony called Tanah, which 
is the residence of about sixty Portuguese, who possess in that island 
their villages, which are very productive. Here the river has two very 
narrow passages, and a person can ford it at low water from the coun¬ 
try of the Moors to tlie Island of Salsette; near these passages there 
are fwo castles seated on a» rock over the water to defend this pass. 
The river then continues its progress to the west about three leagues, 
and forms the beautiful harbour of Bombay, which extends itself to 
the sea more than half a league in breadth, where all the ships from 
Portugal and other countries ride in on account of its good soundings, 
having no sandbank nor any other impediments ; and before it reaches 
the sea it extends one arm towards the south, whicli makes the Island 
of Caranja, and another towards the north, which is the Island of 
Baudora. From this mouth of Bombay river it directs its course to 
the north coast about four leagues until it enters the horbour of 
Bassein, and leaves the Island of Salsette on the seaside, wliicli is 
reckoned to be fifteen leagues in circumference and two in breadth.”* 


* Decada VIT., Hv. iii., cap. x., and Jour. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. I. 
pp. 3-5. The same Diogo do Couto writes:—‘ ‘ When the Portuguese took Bassein 
and its dependencies, they went to this X*agoda (Elephanta) and removed a 
famous stone over the gate which had an inscription of large and well-written 
oharacters, which was sent to the King, after the Governor of India had in _ vain 
endeavoured to find out an y Hindoo or Moor in the East who could decipher 
them. And the King, D. J^o III-, also used all his endeavours to the same 

44 r a 4 
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Francis Pyrard, a French traveller, who seems to have been in Bassein 
in the year 1607, writes about the trade of Bassein thus;—“ From Bas- 
st'in is exported the best timber for the building of houses and ships, 
the greater part of which latter are built here; it also yields a build¬ 
ing stone that«is fine and as hard as granite, and 1 never saw columns 
and pillars of entire stone so large as in this place. All the churches 
and sumptuous palaces of Goa are built of this stone.”* 

Dellou, another French traveller and a victim of the Inquisition, was 
ill Bassein oti January 2ud, 1674. Me was landed as a prisoner from 
Damnun, and stmt with other prisoners directly to the jail, which he 
describes thus:—The jail of the city of Bassein is larger and cleaner 
than that of Damaim; there I met with a large number of companions 
in misfortune, whom the Ilev. Commissary of the Inquisition of this 
city kept imprisoned for a long time, waiting the opportunity to send 
them over to G6a.”t He embarked on the 7th on hoard a ship be¬ 
longing to the fleet, along with his companions in chains, and set sail the 
next day to Goa. 

T)r. Fryer, who visited Surat and Bombay in the year 1675, says 
that he was sent for hy the captain of Bassein, by name John de Mendos, 
(Joao Mendes ?) to treat his daughter. The captaincy, he says, was 
triennial, and was entailed on certain descendants of the conquerors, 
who succeeded to the office in rotation. The city is described as en- 


purposo, but without iiny offoct, and tho stone thus remained there—and there ia 
now no trace of it.” Dec. VII, liv. iii., cap. XI. James Murphy, an architect, 
in his Travels in Portugal, published in 1795, gives a copy of the insQriptional 
stone found among tlio trophies of D. Joao de Castro, carefully perserved in his 
family mansion, the PmJia Verde in Cintra. Both L-afitcau and Murphy are of 
opinion that it is the onu alluded to by Couto; it is in Sanskrit; I have shown it 
to our venerable Vico-l’residont, Dr. John "Wilson, and when translated, intend 
to bring it forward before the Iloyal Asiatic Society. 

■* Viaffcm de Fmn^ixco Ptfranl, vol. Tl., pp. 226-7. 

t Narru(ia5 da Tfiquisii;a^ de Goa, p. 48. The author of the Hktoria due 
adds to thi.H quofeition from Dellon the following:—“ The city of 
Hassem is situated about twenty leagues to the south of Damaun; at the time 
it was under the rortuguc.so it was larger than Damaun, but wanting a good 
fortro.ss, although>po.ssessmg walls and a good garrison. It was built about a 
r^uai'ter of nlcsiguo from the sea, on the margin of a river, where ships of any 
tonnage could enter and anchor any time in safety, for the harbour t^as well 
protecteti from winds. On this account it was the residence of a great number of 
merchants, and tho emporium of a largo trade; it had excellent houses, straight 
roads, large aiiuarea, rich nnol magnificent chufches, the climate salubrious, and 
tho soil fertile.’’ THe Portuguese had no city in India with so great a number 
of noblemen as Bassein, whence the proverb “Fidalgo, on Cavalheiro de 
Ba^aim.’’ p. 187. 
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circled with a “stone wall” with “a gate for each wind,” where only 
the Christians lodge, the Banians repairing to the suburbs. There were 
in his time six churches, four convents, and two colleges, one belonging 
to the Franciscans and another to the Jesuits, who also possessed a fine 
library, consisting principally of commentaries and works on history and 
morals. Their college is said to have had five square cloisters, with 
cells on two sides, a spacious refectory, and a goodly church. The 
Fidalgos, ivlio tolerated no artisan among them, or within the walls, 
had, according to this writer, stately dwellings, two stories high, graced 
with covered balconies and large windows.’*^ 

Wc have next the account by Dr. Gemelli Caveri, who visited Bas- 
sein in 10'95, and describes it thus:—“The compass of Bazaiin is three 
miles, and has eight bastions, not all finished,’’ while “on the south 
side, towards the channel, there is only a single wall, that place being 
less exposed to tlie danger of enemies, and sufficiently defended by 
the ebb and flood. Onc-tliird of the city, towards the north, is un¬ 
peopled by reason of the plague, which some years rages iii it. The 
streets are wide and straight, and the great square or market has good 
buildings about it. There are two principal gates, one on the cast, and 
the other on the west, and a small one towards the channel or strait.” 

nothing appearing for fifteen miles 
hut delightful gardens planted with several sorts of country fruit-trees, 
as palm, fig, mango, and others, and abundance of sugar-canes. The 
soil is cultivated by Christian, Maliomedan, and Pagan peasants in¬ 
habiting the villages thereabouts. They keep the gardens always green 
and fruitful by watering them by certain engines, so that the gentry, 
allured by the cool and delightful walks, all have their pleasure-houses 
at Cassaho (Cassabd), to go thither in the hottest weather to take the 
air and get away from the contagious and pestilential disease called 
carazzo,t that used to infect all the cities of the northern coast. It 
is exactly like a bubo, and so violent that it not only takes away all 
means of preparing for a good end, but in a few,hours depopulates 
whole cities.”^ 


♦ A New Account of Nast India and Persiay pp. 74, 75. 

t Caroizzo, in tho opinion of my friend tho Italian Consul, is a word of tlie 
Neapolitan dialoet, and not to be found in the lexicons of the Italian language; 
the symptoms, however, point to the plague. 

f A Voyage round the WorM, by Dr. J. P. Gemelli Carori, Churchill'.s 
Voyages, vol. IV. p. 101. 
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Captain Hamilton, who visited Bassein about the same time, says:— 

Its walls are pretty high and about two miles in circumference around 
the city, which has a little citadel in the middle of it. It contains 
three or four churches, and some convents and monasteries, with a 
college and hospital.*'* 

The Portuguese, though in full and uninjured possession of Bassein 
for about two hundred and thirty years, were not unfrcqucntly disturbed. 
The principal disturbing elements were the Mahomedans and the 
Marathas, whose opposition, it appears, was less provoked by the Portu¬ 
guese government than by the religious intolerance of the Inquisition. 
Ovington writes that “ the Mogul’s army has made several inroads into 
this country, plundered some small towns, and threatened Bassein. He 
adduces several reasons for their pillaging incendiarism, one of which 
is that the Portuguese burnt formerly a , Cogee (Khasi), a person 
skilled in their law, at Goa. Another reason is because the Portuguese 
proselyte the ciiildren of all persons deceased among them, whether 
their parents arc Moors or Pagans, and seize their estates into the 
church, which raises n loud clamour against them, and grievous com¬ 
plaints to the Mogul.”f 

Orme mentions that ^ivilji and his successors made raids into the 
Portuguese territory of Bassein, in revenge lor the Inquisition burning 
the Marutlni prisoners. In 1(174 Moro Pandit came down the Gha^ 
with 10,000 men, and, being quartered in the ruined town of Kaly^na, 
sent messengers to Bassein demanding the chaut or fourth part of 
the revenue of all the Portuguese territories in those parts. The 
cause of this demand was enmity borne towards the Portuguese, who, 
Orme adds, “ had lately inflicted great severities on many families of 
the Marathce religion within their districts, because they refused to 
become Christians; and this time of retaliation, by requiring them to 
become tributaries, seems to have been expressly chosen.J 

Again, Goez, who was in Bassein about the year 1650, says:— 
“When the Portuguese find an idol they burn or break it; they de¬ 
stroyed a lank at Bassein where the Bindds used to bathe for the 
remission of their sins; the persecution of the Portuguese had mad© 
many Biudtis, Mussulmans, and Parsees abandon their homes and live 


* Gapt. A. Hamilton's Mw Account of the 3iat Indiea, vol. I., p. 180. 
f ** A Voyage to Suratt in the y«w 1869,” by J. Ovington, pp. 208,207, 
% Onne, Sist, Fro^., p. 45. 
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in the dominiou of Shah Jehnn, where they had liberty of conscience; 
and that between Bassein an«l Daraaun there are few natives, the 
greater part of the village lands being uncultivated.” 

Modern Portuguese writers do not ignore the harm the Inquisition 
did to their Eastern Empire. One of them* says that very strin¬ 
gent decrees were issu^l throughout Portuguese India by the'Provin- 
cial Council (a peripatetic institution auxiliary to the court of the 
Inquisitors at Goa) affectins populations of towns and parishes. The 
neophytes were strictly prohibited from living with the iiiBdels under 
the penalty of paying one pardad (six annas) to the individual who 
should prefer the charge against them. It was also determined that 
no convert should keep friendship with a heathen, or even have him as 
a servant except as a groom, in which case the‘practice of his religion 
would not be allowed. In Bassein the Christians were not to employ 
the Parbii3,t neither lend them money nor admit them into part¬ 
nership, nor even give them shelter in their houses, under pain of 
transportation, subject to the approval of the Viceroy. No infidel was 
allowed to serve in a public office as a clerk, nayak, peon, mukatlama, 
receiver, parpate, interjircter, attorney, solicitor, broker, or shroff, nor 
were the Christians of Goa and Bassein permitted to rent their property 
to the pagan. It was, mofeover, decreed that a roll or register of all 
infidels residing in each parish of the city of Goa, Bassein, &c., of a 
hundred persons each, should be kept, half of whom were compelled to 
attend every Sunday afternoon alternately a meeting where Christian 
doctrine or catechism was forcibly inculcated by a priest appointed 
for the purpose by the prelate of the diocese, and those who remained 
absent were mulcted one tanga {2^ annas) for the first occasion, two 
for the second, and three for the third, the amount to be paid to their 
accusers. 

Another cause of the decadence of Bassein was more internal, and 
unfortunately more deeply rooted,—the laxity of morals. Soon after the 
middle of the sixteenth century,—or, more precisely, about the time 
Portugal was usurped by the Spanish crown,—the dissipation of habits 
was of public notoriety, and was not only animadverted upon both by 
foreign travellers and a few of the far-sighted among the Portuguese 

• See the interesting articles on the Adtnini8trfl(jao da Justi(ja om Goa,” by 
my friend Senhor Abranches Garcia, one of the Judges of the High Court of 
Portuguese India .—Jmtituto Vasco da Gama, No. 27, pp. 66, 67. 

f The Portugtiese used to call all the high-class Hindus of Bassein ParbAs. 
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themselves, but were complained of to the King, Philip II. of Spain,, 
who, apparently zealous both about tlic prosperity of his territory and 
conduct of his delegates in the East, used to write to the Viceroy 
letters at each monqao^* * * § advising him to be solicitous to punish 
those who should offend public morals by their demeanour. 

The captains of Basscin were themselves engaged in trade, which 
the King being aware of, writes to the Viceroy that he is informed all 
the forts of the north are much injured for little or no care, or rather 
for positive negligence on the part of the captains, who think more of 
their own trade and profits than of his service ; that the captaincies of 
Bassein and Dainaun are provided with timber for the building of 
ships of his armada from captains themselves, who charged far higher 
prices than their value in the market, which would not happen if 
they had no traffic of their own.f 

Another proof of the royal solicitude about Bassein is to be found 
in the fact referred to in an excerpt of his letter to the Viceroy, Don 
Duarte de Menezes, in the year 1587, of his having sent a miner 
(geologist?) named Agostinho de Souto-Maior to Bassein on being in¬ 
formed that there were signs of the existence of iron and also of copper 
and silver in that island ; that he would be glad to learn whether any¬ 
thing of the sort had really been found.J ' Again, in Januaiy 1591 
the King writes (o the Viceroy, Mathias de Albuquerque, that he had 
been informed that a scandal had taken place in Bassein, and of which 
he had no knowledge until about two years had elapsed. The King 
then commands the Viceroy to prosecute the delinquents, as he had 
heard that for some years past it had been a very common practice in 
India to shoot people without the courts of justice putting a stop to it, 
which, the King regrets to say, is against both the service of God 
and his own.§ 

In spite of all these depressing causes, the prosperous condition of 
the court of Bassein was apparently as striking and as unshorn of its 
grandeur as in its former days; for we read that as late ns 1/20 

* MonQdo is the Portuguese term corresponding to monsoons, or the season 
during which the ships from Lisbon used to sail for India. 

t Carta dated the 13th March 1587— Archivo Portitguez Oriental, hsc. 
III., p. 106. 

^ Archive JPortngttn Oriental, fasc. Ill,, C. R. dated 1587, p. 506. 

§ C. R. dated January 1591, Archivo Fort. Orient., fas. Ill, pp. 287, 288. 
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the population of Basscin was 60,499, of whom 58,131 were Native 
Chrtstians, the rest being Europeans. The revenue of Bassein in 1686 
was 172,920 Xs.,* anti the expenditure 91,588. In 1709 the reve¬ 
nue was 194,748, and the expenditure 100,161. From 1718 to 1719 
the revenue was 310,779, and the expenditure 315,426. The last item 
we get is that of 1729, in which we simply got the revenue of 914,125. 
In the ecclesiastical department the sum of 14,357 Xs. was allotted to 
the priests as conffruas, besides the emoluments they derived from their 
church ministrations. All this revenue was derived from the following 
seven divisions, which were subject to “ the Court of Basscin, ” exclud¬ 
ing of course Bombay, and the villages of Masogao, Parela, and JJ^arlg, 
since its cession to the British crown, according to the instrument of 
possession made by the public notary of Bnsseih on the 17tli February 
1665. Here follows the list of divisions :— 

1. vSaybana de Bacaim. 

2. Ca<;abc de Tanah. 

3. Ilha de Salsctte. 

4. Ilha dc Caranja, including the islands of Nevem, Sevcon, and 

Elephante. 

5. Ilha de Bellaflor de Sabayo. 

6. Pragana de Mauora.* 

7. Pragana de Asserim. 

Each of these divisions consisted of a great number of villages, 
ca^abds or groves and orchards, hortas or cocoanut-gardens, ‘pamrias 
and sarretorea, which terms have now become quite obsolete and even 
meaningless. 

The Portuguese in India had, however, in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, received so many warnings of gradual decline of their 
power, that they became apprehensive that only a strong blow from a 

determined foe would be sufficient to wrest Bassein from their feeble 

» 

grasp. 

Corruption and depravity of maunersf w’ere making rapid strides 

* A terojim is equivalent to a shiUmg. 

•f The naxTative entitled Viag<}w al I ’ Itidie Orientale of tho Carmelite Vincenzo 
Maria, one of the einissaries of Pope Alexander VII., explains better tho cidinina- 
tion their depravity had attained. I forbear, however, quoting him. It is highly 
tinged with hatred, and the hatred of tho priest knows no bounds. He is quite 
indi gnan t with the ladies of Bassein for eating * areca and hetle’ {pdn mipdri)]\ini, 
though not BO elegant, it is perhaps not worse than tobacco-stnolang, at least phy. 
riologicaUy* 
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among the citkens of every class; the original conquerors of India 
were not in existence; the mother-country, on the death of Don Sebas¬ 
tian, was distracted by civil factious and overrun by the Spaniards ; the 
flourishing colonies of Malabar snatched away by the Dutch ; the spirit 
of religious intolerance and inquisitorial atrocities driving away from the 
Portuguese towns all native industry, riches, and talent; the traffleking 
of the captains; ra})acity and unrestrained abuses in the management of 
the public money; the African slavery ; and last, though not least, the 
absolute want of discipline, subordination, or love of glory, animating 
those squalid and drooping remnants of the rortiigucse, would in them¬ 
selves be enough to weaken beyond recovery any empire in the world, 
much less to cause Bassein to fall a prey to a powerful enemy, as it 
subsequently did.* 

Some element of valour and chivalry, however, inherited from “ that 
nation of heroes” who, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, founded an 
empire extending from that promontory to the frontiers of China, still lin¬ 
gered in the breasts of the Portuguese of Bassein, and when, on the 19th 
May 1739, Captain Caetano de Souza Pereira capitulated and handed 
over the noble court of Bassein, the seat of hundreds of feudal lords 
who spent here their lifetime, and whose honesf are still there 
mouldering in vaults covered over by deformed heaps of brick and 
mortar,—uay, the very nests of venomous reptiles; the scene of many 
a romantic episode, of violence and martyrdom, of many a valiant 
soldier and not less heroic missionary ; it was like the last groan of a 
lion that, enfeebled by decrepitude, still frightens his assailant. But 
“ it is a melancholy view to contemplate the fall of nations,” says 
Abbe Raynal. Let us hasten to the narrative of the siege. 

The conduct of the Mardthds towards the Poriuguese was from the 
beginning marked by duplicity. They did not even dare to ap¬ 
pear before the fort of Bassein natil they had first taken posses¬ 
sion of a small fort on the opposite side of the river named 
Arnalla,:^ and put the commandant and his whole garrison to the 
sword, when their troops crossed. 

* Sj'c note at page 334. 

t Mrs. Poslnna, in her Western India, vol. I., pp. 183-4, mentions the name 
of the great Alibnso d’Albuquerque among those buried in Bassein. But this is a 
mistidee. Albuquerque died iu (^, and was buried in the church of N. S. da 
Serra, from whence his bones were conveyed to Portugal in 1560. 

^ The ruins of Amalia are still visible. Antomo Bocarro in his MSS. deseiibing 
the Portuguese fortressos in India, discovered some time ago in the Public 
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' The Portuguese governor of Sulsette, Luis dc Botelho, called imme¬ 
diately a council of war, where it was decided that he should retire to 
Caranja, leaving Captain Pereira to defend the fort, and Captain Ferraz 
to command the garrison of Bandora. 

A small attack followed, which was gallantly repulsed until the chief 
officers were severely wounded. Goa being itself distressed Ijy the 
invasion of the Bhonsales, no aid could be procured thence, nor any 
assistance obtained from the English authorities at Bombay, notwith¬ 
standing constant representations made to them in pathetic terms by 
Joao de Souza Terras. 

All these circumstances concurred subsequently to encourage the 
Marsith^i general, Chiranaji Appa, the hrotljer,of Peshwii Baji llsio, to 
press the siege, scale its walls, and cuter, sword in hand, overwhelming 
the Portuguese by numbers. 

All these operations, however, occupied a considerable time. 

When the Marathas laid siege to Tliaua and Salsctto, tliey took the 
precaution of occupying the islands of Varsova and Dliiiravi, and the 
creek between Basscin and the main, to prevent all assistance reaching 
the forts on the island; then advancing, on the 17th February 173y, and 
approaching the ramparts Iiy sapping, they commenced the memorable 
siege of Bassein, which lasted for more than three months, and was con¬ 
ducted with such skill, courage, and perseverance as they have seldom, 
before or since, displayed. Notwithstanding all these qualities, the 
Mardthas could not succeed until they liad killed the brave coramnud- 
ant, yylveira de Menezes, and, encouraged by their partial success and 
the tacit concurrence of the English, had sprung some twelve or thirteen 
mines, two of which exploded, making a large breach, which they 
promptly mounted, but a third blew up hundreds of the assailants in the 
air. The besieged kept up their defence by throwing liaud-grcnades 
among the crowds in the rear, and shell and huge stones from mortars* 
in their batteries and trenches, driving the besiegers away and plying 
with musketry those who had ascended, thus spreading terrible havoc 
and slaughter among the enemy. The Portuguese who had conic from 

Librarj' of Evora, and printed a low years ugo by the indefatigable soerttarj' to 
tiie Government oi Goa, Senhor Cunha Hi vara—culls tins place “ a illui <bis vacens ” 
— ChroA, de jTm.jNo. 24, 

* Among the relics of the siege, some stone balls about six inch os in diameter 
ate still to be seen in a magazine in tlie fort. 

45 r a 5 
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Europe exhibited prodigies of valour ; it was with difficulty that Cap¬ 
tain Pereira could restrain them from sacrificing their lives. Many of 
them would sally out in the dead of night to attack the besiegers in their 
lines. The Marathas at length succeeded in effecting a breach in one 
of the curtains, but, as it was not large enough to be of use, other mines 
were fired, which made at last a very large breach under the tower of 
St. Sebastian, which, having been wholly brought to the ground, was 
resolutely mounted by the Marathas, who succeeded in gaining a 
position from which they could not be dislodged; and the garrison, 
having been worn out by famine and fatigue, and having lost the flower 
of their officers and men, and the sea-face being at the same time block¬ 
aded by the Angria, held out a white flag and offered to capitulate. 

In this memorable siege the Marathas lost about 12,000 men in 
killed and wounded, while on the side of the Portuguese it is said 
the loss did not exceed 800, and when the treaty of surrender and 
capitulation was signed on the IGth May 1/39, it was stipulated 
that “all the garrison, as well regulars as auxiliaries,’* should be 
allowed to march out of the town with all the honours of war, whilst 
eight days were allowed to those of the inimbitants who so wisiied, to 
leave it with all their moveable property.* 

* Burgess'a Visit to Guzerat, p. 9. 

Ofl'. Doc. Treaty in the Bomb. Quart. Jteview, vol. IV., p. 84-5. 

(fl) Tho organized system of plunder and despotism followed by tho dogenor- 
ato Dortuguoso of India was, according to the judicious remarks of Abbe Biiynal, 
Toi.VBira Tinto, and latterly tho dLstinguislied Americim statesman and traveller 
William H. Seward, but the result of a small nation becoming of it sudden mistress 
of the richest and most extensive commerce of the globe. They lost the foundation 
of all thoir real power in the Kast through simply making theinselvoa merchants, 
factors, sailors, and priests, to tho utter nogloct and oven abandonment of agri- 
cultun), natural industry, and population ; when their schemes of trade and 
projects of conquest, never being guided by the true spirit of international law, 
soon assumed that of rapine. It was then evident thiit when a freo and enlighten¬ 
ed nation, actuated with a proper spirit of toleration, should appear on the stage, 
to contend with them for their empire in India, it would succumb, and so it did. 
The travellers Linsuhoten, Tavernier, and several otliers bejir out tho statements, 
and openly sympathize with tho natives for forming confederacies to aVengo 
alfvonts. 

Amhoyna was tho first hi avenge itself; other place.s followed, and at last from 
tho very centre of their capital sottlement of Goa rose that spiiited confederacy of 
hravc patriots known as ' anbleva^ad dos Bintos^ which, though unsuccessful 
through no fault of tlieirs, was the harbinger of more peaceful and prosperous 
times, and of that true constitutional regime, inaugurated nnder the auspicions 
reign of King Pedro IV. of Portugal, andfint Emperor of Brazil, which, slapping 
over past resentments and old barriers of national antipathy, has concurred 
materially to reconcile tho dependencies with the metropolis. 

The patriotic Pintos, who, unlike modem Christians, sunk their time-honoured 
surnames to assume some commonplace Portuguese patronymic, and a couple of 
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In conclusion, I cannot offer a more fitting remark on the subject 
of this remarkable siege and capitulation of Bassein than by quoting 
here the following words of an English writer:—“ Thus fell a European 
city in India, as a stately tree, the growth of two centuries, which falls 
never to flourish again! Melancholy as was the issue, yet no contest 
had been so glorious for thfe Indo-Portuguese, in none had they earned 
such unsullied fame, since the days when Pacheco, with his four hun¬ 
dred countrymen, repelled the Zaraorin’s army, and Albuquerque twice 
conquered Goa.” The writer then adds, “ But no one who ever told 
the tale of Basscin’s last days breathed an insinuation against the 
honour and courage of its Indo-Portuguese defenders, and this portion 
of Anglo-Indian annals would have had a brighter hue for us if the 
English had not been restrained by their Calcitlations and mercantile 
propensity from rendering the unhappy city more prompt and valuable 
assistance, if for the sake of England’s ancient ally the Government of 
Bombay had expended some of their increasing treasure, and responded 
to the moving appeals of the chivalrous Gaetano de Souza.”* 

Bassein now, though in the hands of the Maratbis, did not lose 
much of its lustre as a city, for it was soon made a Sar Subhd and chief 
place in that section extending from the Bdnkot river to Darnaun, but 
there being no Hindiis of the high caste to take the place of those 
driven away by the Portuguese, Madhavardo Peshwa ofiered grants of 
land free to those who would like to settle in the city or its neighbour" 
hood, lie also instituted a tax in support of Rrahmarnis to purify the 
native Christians, whom they regarded as polluted Hindiis, before re¬ 
ceiving them into their former castes. Both these measures brought 
down a crowd of the Hindus from Mahardshtra and Gujushira, espe¬ 
cially Parbiis, wliose influence is still paramount in the country. 

The Marathas, however, did not long retain possession of Bassein. 
It was taken from them by General Goddard’s army in the year 1780, 
after a siege that lasted about twelve days. It was restored by the treaty 

dozens of tho old fe-milies in Goa gave now their support to this new liberal 
government as consistently as they hod formerly resisted the ‘ reign of terror and 
oppression,’ Even yet it is mostly from their femilies, scattered over the three old 
provinces of Goa, that have risen those distinguished men who luivo so honour¬ 
ably represented ^cir mother country in the Cortes of Lisbon and fdso where. The 
■University of Coimbra and the Polytechnic Institute of Lisbon have since those 
times numbered among its professors not a few of those who are either lineal or 
collateral descendants from these old patriots of Goa. Thescfectshavo their histori¬ 
cal significance, and should not remain unknown to the student of Indian annals. 

* Bombay Quarterly Ewiew, vol. IV., pp. 71—87. 
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of Salbai in 1782, and again resinned by the English on the overthrow and 
deposition of the last of the PeshwAs, in 1818, when it was incorporated 
into the Bombay Presidency.* * * § Its present condition isthat ofa prosper¬ 
ous tulukd with its fertile soil, the island being generally low and flat, with 
the exception of two rugged hills of considerable elevation, laid out in 
plantain and sugarcane gardens, in which rice and pan {Piper Chavwi 
or Piper Betel) are also cultivated. 

The town of Dassein is now called Bajipura or the city of Bdji Ilao, 
while the whole district is divided into 161 villages, out of which four 
are indnis, and the principal divisions of which are Khani Vadem, 
where there is a small bandar; the malnil of Manikapura in the south¬ 
east, where there is a railway station ; the mahdl of Aganasi or Agasi 
in the north; Sayavana, remarkable for its fort; the mountainous 
Tuugui’i, known by its pagoda called Tungilreshvara, already men¬ 
tioned ; Nirrnaln, above described; and Soupara,f once a famous bandar, 
hut .now almost abandoned ; and Papari, a village about a cannoiDshot 
from Biijlpnra, chiefly inhabited by BrahmaiYs of Chitpawnn, Karadn, 
and Deshastha divisions,J as well as Palshas, Sonars, and other inferior 
castes of the Hindiis. It yields an annual revenue of about 
1,80,(K}0 Ils.§ 

lu 1810 the Court of Directors sanctioned the construction of an 
embankment across the Kalydna creek to the island of Bassein, which has 
prevented the encroachment of the sen and reclaimed from it several 
luiiulred acres of cultnrable land, and lately an elegant and solid iron 
bridge has been built by the B. B. and (J. I. Railway, which connects 
Bassein with Bombay. 

In speaking now of the antiijnities of Bassein relative to the Por¬ 
tuguese period, I must begin with its walls and ramparts, which are 
found to be in a good state of preservation, except where they are 
breached at two opposite ends, through which nins the modern road to 


* It was on the last d.ay of 1802 that Col. Close and Biyi Edo ronrliided here 
the fiinious treatv of Biissoin, in which the “latter purchased protection by allow¬ 
ing Ilia indcpendeiico to he circumacribed. ” 

t Snirp uu is identical with tho ancient Snrpdraka, which Lasson says means 
‘ fine slioro,’ It is tnentionefl n.s Supera by Father .TordaniiH, already mentioned, 
and cofilcniporarj' with Abulfoda, who calls it Sufdlah. Abnl Nihan Mahomed, 
surnamed ub-Berini, in tho early half of tho eleventh conlnry, speaks of it as 
Suhamh, fivo paransangs from TMnu, It is tho Sonparn of Ptolemy and Of/pare 
of tho Periplus. 

I Vaupell, Tram. BavnA. Geog. Soc. vol. II., pp. 1o8-0. 

§ P. 26. 
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the bandar, dividing the fort into two unequal parts. The principal 
bastions were named Cavalleiro, Nossa Sra, dos Ketnedios, Reis Magos 
Santiago, Sam Gon^alo, Madre de Decs, Sam Jono, Elefante, Sam Pedro 
Sam Paulo, and Sam Sebastiao,* the latter being the Po7'ta Pmof Bas- 
sein, through which the Maratlnis entered it in 1739. Of the two mcdiaB- 
val gateways the one on the seaside, the ‘ Porta do Mar,’ with its massive 
teak gates cased with iron and spikes, is in a state of perfect preservation ; 
while the other, on the land side, the Porta da Terra, is imperfect with¬ 
out those appendages. 

Within the enclosure are still several buildings, but all more or less 
in a desolute and dilapidated condition. Standing near the portal of 
the ancient citadel, and viewing around the precincts of the once splen¬ 
did city, the tourist beholds, with the exception of the glorious Christian 
monogram I.II.S. carved on doors of churches, and which are still 
intact, nothing but crumbling w'alls everywhere ; the antiquated moss- 
covered cross, that traditional symbol of Cliristiauity, wbieh the Por¬ 
tuguese loved to raise at every corner and cross-road; the gates, windows, 
and walls overgrown with creepers and other tropical plants thriving 
luxuriantly, and sending their twisted roots and tendrils into, and dis¬ 
placing the stones of, massive walls, immense pillans with beautifully 
carved capitals, porches, pilasters, cornices,.abutments, vaulted ceilings, 
and the remains of some elegant facades testifying to tlie opulence of 
olden times, now, alas! passed away for ever. Silence and gloom reign 
supreme where once the air resounded with tlic tramp of gorgeous pomp 
.and pageants, and the chant of the religious who kept high festival 
and held gaudy and solemn processions within this recess, and at the 
same time a busy stage of missionary activity consecrated by the foot¬ 
steps of the celebrated St. Francis Xavier ; f hut these edifices are now 
roofless, and the tomb of their founder without even a decent slab—-a 
pregnant theme for the contemplation of the philosopher and the 
moralist, a Montesquieu or a Gibbon. Bishop Heber, who visited it in 

* Clironista de No. 35 ; Jnsi, Vaeco de Gama, No. 14; Proceed. J2. As. 

Hoe, lieng. I61i; Telbort’s Fort, Settlements in India, p. 139. 

t St. Pnmeis Xavier was twice in Bassein, in Docemhor 1644 from Cochin to 
SCO the Governor Martim Affon 90 do Souza, and to request him to despateh a iloct 
to punish the tyrant of Jaffanapittam, whore tho Portuguese sometime afterwards 
got possession of a relic of Buddha Sakya Mimi, supposed by others to he but 
the tooth of a monkey, to redeem which a largo sum of money was offered by 
the king of Pegu, and rejected; and again in March 1648 from Malacca, 
to meet tho Governor, ll.,Joao do Castro, who was hore visiting the “ forts of 
tho north .”—Vida de S, Francisco Xavier, pp.'DO—111. 
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1825, says—“ There was a small guard stationed in one of the gates, 
«nder an English conductor of ordnancewithin, he adds, “ perfectly 
uninhabited, and containing nothing but a single pagoda in good repair 
(built perhaps by the Marathi after the fall of the Portuguese), and 
a melancholy display of ruined houses and churches.”—“ It reminded 
me,” says Heber, “of some story of enchantment which I had 
read in my childhood, and 1 could almost have especteu to see the 
shadows of its original inhabitants flitting about among the jungle 
which now grows in melancholy luxuriance in the courts and areas of 
•churches, convents, and houses.”* 

To the left of the street leading from the sea-gate are the sublime 
ruins of the Matriz or Cathedral, over the door of which is engraved 
the followingiuscrilrtiott in stone :—“No anno de 1601 sendo Arcebispo 
Piimaz 0 Illmo. Sr. Dom Frei .41eixo de Menezes, e Vigario o Pc. Pedro 
Galvao Pereira, se reformou csta matriz.” A little further, at the end 
of the street, is a portal which is supposed to be the gate of the castle 
or circular citadel in the centre of the fort, before alluded to. On 
this portal are two inscriptions cornmemorative of St. Francis Xavier 
having been chosen patron of Bassein in the year 16.31 .f One of them 
runs thus:—" Governando o Estadu da India o Vicc-Rei Dora Miguel 
dc Noronha, Conde dcLinhares, se fez este portal ein o qual sepoz por 
padroeiro d’esta cidade a Sara Francisco Xavier. .4 deo de maio 
1631.” The other is ns follows:—Sendo Capitao d’esta cidade 
Gaspnr de Mello de Miranda, c vereadores Gora^alo Coelho da Silva, 
Pero Ferreira, e Joao Boto Machado co os mais officiaes se poz n’este 
(portal ?) a Sam Xavier que tomaraS por seupatrono . . . no anno de 
1631.” The former occurs on a pillar which appears lately to have 
fallen to the ground; the latter is on the face of the portal and to the 
right of the spectator. 

In the nave of an ancient church, which was called “ A Igreja de 
Santo Antonio,” has recently been established a sugar-refinery, which 
has imparted some life to the deserted city, but has not in any way 
proved remunerative to the sacrilegious though enterprising speculator. 
It is the oldest church in Bassein, was built close to the citadel in 1537 

* Heber’s Journal (12mo. ed.) vol. II., pp. 190 and 128, note. 

t According to Antonio Bocarro the patron saint of Bassein at the time of its 
foundation in 1.53fi was %Jt. Sebastian. About a century later, however, he 
appears to have been discorded and St- Francis Xavier suletituted in his place. 
There is as mucli of hnman nature in dealing with saints bs with princes. 
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by order of King John 111., nnd endovred by him anmmlly with 1,2/2 
xeradns, and subsequently by a pious lady with 100 xerafins a year. 

In the ruined bouse of the Captain of the citadel are still seen a 
coat of arms, a cross and a sphere bearing an illegible date, probably 
IG06. A chapel in its vicinity is converted into a warehouse in connec¬ 
tion with the sugar-refinery. 

In front of the square are the ruins of the Dominican convent. Its 
vast church is roofless, and its thick walls, partially discoloured, are still 
standing. The Capella-mor or principal chapel, with its beautiful arch, 
is in very good condition. On the gospel side of the altar is the tomb 
of the patron, in ruins, the epitaph being scarcely legible. This church 
is very large and might be easily restored. , 

A little beyond, overtaken by similar misfortune, and belonging to 
the rival order of the Jesuits, is the church of St. Paul, which must 
have formerly been a really fine structurcj with its vast and elegant 
fa 9 ade and Corinthian columns of basalt. In the principal chapel 
are several gravestones and epitaphs, only two of which are readable;— 
“Sepultura de Doua Filipa da Fonseca, Dona viuva, insigne bemfeitora 
d’esta egreja aquem em sna vida deu tudo quanto tinha. Faleceo a 
20 de Julho da era de 028.” “Sepultura de Isabel de Aguiar, Dona 
viuva, insigne bemfeitora d’este coliegio. Falleceo a 24 de Janeiro 
anno de 1591.” 

The greater part of the college and its cloisters, so highly spoken of 
by Dr. Fryer and others, is now more or less dilapidated, the ruins 
being the most extensive and interesting within the fort. 

In another street running along the walls there is a modern English 
tomb, and opposite it an ancient postern with the following inscription 
in the wall above:—Reinando ho muio alto e muito poderoso Rei D. 
Joam de Portugal 3 d’esde nome, e governando a India o Vice-Rei D. 
Afonso de Noronha filho do Marquez de villa Beal, sendo Francisco de 
Sa, capitad d’esta fortaleza e cidade de Ba 9 ai, fundon este baluarte per 
nome Sam Sebastiam aos 22 dias do mes de fevereiro era 1554 anos.” 
Strange coincidence! The only bastion honoured with an inscription 
was that by which the Mar^thds entered the fort! How fatal has the 
name of Sebastian been to the Portuguese! 

There is another church and monastery still visible, which appear to 
have belonged to tbe Franciscans. The principal chapel has its arch 
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in A tolerable state of preservation, and contains a number of tombstones, 
some with and others without epitaphs. One running thus:—” . 

.c do Conselho de Sna Magcstade. 

Faleceu cm 24 de Agosto de 1558 e dc sua molher Dona Luiza da 
Silva c seus erdciros.” In one of the chapels to the left of the high 
altar may be rend:—“ Aqui jas Dona Francisca dc Miranda, molber 
de Manoel de Melo Pereira, instituidora desta capella, e sua fiiha Dona 
Ines de Melo, e seu ncto Luis de Mclo, a qiml faleceu a 10 de uovem* 
bro de 160(i.” In another,* about the centre of the edifice, is legible 
“Sra de Dona Giomar Daguiar, molher (pie foid’Alvaro de Lemos que 
deus aja. Faleceo a 4 de inarco de 9(i (1595 ?). lie sua he de seu filho.” 

Another inscription was lately discovered outside the Fort and close 
to the Travellers’btingalow. It runa thus;—“ScndoV. Eei Pero da 
Silva e capitam desta fortaleza Bui dias da Cunha a cidade de Bac’aim 

D. Luiz d’ Ataide Piancisco Pereira. e Alvaro Coelho mandou’ 

fazer esta prisam, a qunl se acahou send, capitam Andre Salcma, 
e vereadores Antonio Telles, Tristao.” 

It is plain that it once belonged to the Jail described by Dellon. 

Other buildings and streets have quite lost the features by which 
they could be identified. It is like the ancient * Campus ubi Tro 'ui 
fuit* 

There are a number of churches extra muros, most of them more or 
less restored by the exertions of their respective parishioners from the 
.devastation to which the Maraibas had subjected them through vin¬ 
dictiveness. The following religious edifices are under the jurisdiction 
of a dignitary styled “ O Vara dc Ba 9 aim” ;— 

I. —Igreja de Espirito Santo.—^The oldest among the rural 

churches, and the only one extant in its primitive state, i.e. whose 
restoration has not interfered with its primitive shape. ( 

II. —De Merces.—Built in 1606, and consecrated by D. Frci 
Aleixo de Menezes. Belonged to the Franciscans. 

HI.—Dos Eemedios.—The doors of this church once formed 
the lateral doors of St. Paul’s above mentioned. Diogo do Couto 
states that this was built by the Dominicans midway between the 
fort of Bassein and Agaasin, close to a lake {tirtha ?) to which the 
natives ascribe a peculiar virtue in healing the sick. 

TV.—De St. Thiawo Maior* 
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V. —De St. Thora^. Belonged to the Jesuits. 

VI. —De Sra, de Gfa^a. Also belonged to the Jesuits. 

VII. —Da Sta. Cruz de Caltarto. Belonged to the Franciscans. 

VIII. -r Da Sra. de Saude. This is sometimes written in old docu¬ 
ment **NossaSenhorB da Vida** and belonged to the Augustinians. 

IX. —De S. Joad Baptista. Belonged to the Franciscans. 

X. —Da Sra. do Rozario—This is in Tarapur, but is included 

in the varado de BaQaim* 

Three other churches were lately abandoned for want of con-. 
gregations. 

-:-i—»- 

• ArcLitectural remains are not, however, the only monumoots of the Portu- 
Kuoee sway in BoBMein. It was ono of the centrus from wliich radiated the 
mduonce of their polity, the ^ects of which are yet discernible in the religion 
and race they left behind. 

I am not quite sure whether Portugal does feel at all proud of those monu¬ 
ments of '* social amelioration and moral and religious regoneruUon*' planted by 
them on both the western and oaslorn coasts of our peninsula. Of this, however, 
I am certain, that the Christianity of Bassein is hut a mixture of Christian 
dogma and Hindu ritual, of Roman Catholic liturgy and Vagan ceremonial; it is 
in fact a religio sui generis. It has boen undergoing so many pliases of spasmodic 
progress and retrogression, that, although of iiistorical interest, it is hut a part of 
discretion to leave it alono. V’t the 8C0])tic refer to the decrees of the Provincial 
Council, which bear ino out. The race is well known to us. The title of I'orlu- 
guese —for it is but a title—assumed by those people is both ethnologicaliy and 
politically incorrect. The physical and mental organisation of this and other 
mongrel races scattered all over tlieKunkan—^Iho mixed product or basUird offspring 
of such heterogeneous elements as a European soldier and a low-tdass native 
woman—for no high-class woman would maiTy him—^is a sociological pi'ohhjm in 
itself, and too vast a theme to enter the narrow sphere of this paper, besid&s re¬ 
quiring an amount of patient rosearnh and studv scarcely compatible with the 
a\'ocationB of an active medical practice. 
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Art. XJX.—a new ChdLu^a 0</p^eif^hfe; with Bmarhs, 

By KIshinAtb Tkimbak TuLABOi K,k,j LL.B. 

¥ 

liead on 10& Qcitober !MKf4« 

II ■ ^ 1 II I I I^IUI ■■III *1 . 

The tdmrapatra of which I prei^at to the Society to>day a transcript 
and translation consists of three rectangular sheets of copper, each 
measuring 9 inches in length by 2| in width. The three sheets are 
connected together by a large ring of copper passing through holes in 
the middle of one of the larger sides. At (me part of the ring there is 
added on to the copper a thick coating of iron, extending over a little 
more than two inches, and expanding towards the middle into something 
like a solid cone turned upside down and with iht angular head lopped 
off. The base of this coue bears in relief what is intended to be the 
figure of a boar, with all its legs distinctly visible. As it stands, 
however, one of the fore-legs has been broken away. 

The plates, I am informed, have been for the last twelve years or 
thereabouts in the possession of a Portuguese living somewhere in the 
vicinity of Goa. He found them when ploughing a certain hilly plot 
of ground in his village in order to its cultivation A transcript of 
this copperplate in Devanaguri characters was first handed over to me 
for translation by iiiy friend Mr. NArnyan Mahadev ParmAnand, a 
few days ago. The transcript had been carefully prepared—I do not 
know by whom—and on revision and comparison with the original 
co])porplatc, which I subsequenriy obtained from Mr. NArAyan, I 
found it to be generally con-ect. ' With one or two exceptbns, it is not 
at all difiicult to decipher the letteil, which alt ^frittenin lines parallel 
to the longer sides of the plates. The docnmeot ooeupies the whole of 
the iimer side of the first sheet, bi(t|lhr#idea cff’the second, and the inner 
side of the third sheet, and exte^js In f^gr^ate to nineteen lines. 

Except the breaking away of 1^, and of the edge of 

the base of the coue in one part, ilndl their appendage are in 

excellent preservation. ' , 

The style of writing require! all together, 

the letters appear to me to rai^ the those in the 

fourth line of Prinsep's list, 'nwwmjpiie ^ in thlb plate—a semi¬ 
circle Istanding on a diameter bt^ mCNtniWtaMi beyond it— 




Tho plates are copies of an impression taken from the 
coppeT'plato, BO the writing is reversed, and must bo read 
from the back, through the paper. By a mistake Nos. 1 
and 2 have been printed upside down. 
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seems nearer to that in Prinsep’s fifth line ; but that differs from ours 
by the spur-stroke at the foot of its left side. Accordingly the in 
our plate differs from all those given by Prinsep, coming nearest to 
that in his fourth line. 1 should therefore be inclined, in considerntiou 

i 

of this and other similar instances, to place the letters of this plate 
somewhere between Prjusep’s fourth and fifth lines. Some particular 
letters merit a more special remark. The word is written as if it 
was ^ with the guttural nasal. The vkarga followed by is also 

noteworthy. It occurs twice in this plate,—once thus, %|, and on the 
second occasion thus, % In the one case, it will be noted that the q is 
formed by a continuation of the right side of the quadrilateral figure ; 
while in the other, it is formed by a continuation of the line which cuts 
that figure into two. The figure S would seem to be the sign-for the 
upadhmdmyat which, is optionally substituted for the mmrg>i before q 
(PAnini, VIII. 3, 37). There are other minor differences between the 
letters as written in our plate and as given in Prinsep’s list. But they 
need not be specially dwelt on. We need only add that there is an 
evident predilection shown in the plate iii favour of doubling letters, us 
for instance in the case of or ; and, apparently, we have also 
the first beginnings, though still imperfectly developed, of the line at 
the top of each letter. - * 

The language of the copperplate is Sanskrit. In one or two places 
it is not as clear as it might have been; ami the date is stated to 
be .532 of the ^aka KAla, in language which is not cjuite grammatical. 
The grantor appears to have been stationed at Vijayarevatl Dvipa, pro¬ 
bably identical with the Revantidvipa of one of Mr. Wathen’s inscrip- 
tions.f By Mr. Wathen,;J; and it would seem by Col. Wilford, § the 
Dvipa has been identified with Sumatra. Professor Wilson, however, 
with greater probability, thinks that it is more likely to be some place 
off the coast of Malabar.” 4 Some further remarks, suggested by the 
mention of this Dvipa, will find avnore appropriate place in the sequel. 
With regard to the two other places mentioned in the plate, viz, KhelA- 
hAra and KArellikA, their identification also can at best be conjectural, 

* Tbis mark may be se^a ia aoveral places in the “ Iwullee ” mscription {Jour, 
Bomb. Br. R. do. Sae.,vol. IX.,op^site jp. cxcviii.). Mr. Fleet(t6Ml., pp. S30 and 
S83) mentions " signs for the vuarga before ^ and ; wlmt are those 

signs? 

f Jour. R. M. Soc-t voL 11. BUlt At Jour. B. At. Soc., Vol. Y. 345, it is spelt 
Bevattdvfpa. 

$ /pwr. B. At, S«t., rtA, T. 8i6. ( Jowr.B. At. Soc., vol. II. 396. 
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as nothing else is stated abont them. And I will at present offer no 
further remark about them than this, that Khet&hara sounds sufficiently 
like Kittore (between Belgaum and Dharwar) to render it probable 
that it was the original from which Kittore was derived. 

The more important inquiry, however, which this plate suggests, is the 
historical inquiry—How does it affect our present information concern¬ 
ing the Chalukya dynasty ? But before we can obtain any answer to 
this inquiry, it is necessary to take a review of the information which 
we do possess. Now the main facts regarding tlte Chalukya kings 
after the ^akayear 895 may be taken to be settled with reasonable cer¬ 
tainty.* At any rate the present paper is not concerned with them. 
But in spite of'the great and fruitful labours of Sir Walter Elliot and 
others, we can scarcely be said to be yet in full possession of the facts 
regarding the earlier Chiilukyas. Sir Walter Elliot himsclt^ to whom 
we are indebted for best part of the information which we possess 
about this dynasty, implies that the period before the Sakaycar 895 is not 
well authenticated, expressly mentions “ difficulties ’’and “ improbabi¬ 
lities” attaching to the statements of the inscriptions in his posscssion,f 
and endeavours to escape from these “ difficulties *’ and “ improbabili¬ 
ties” by what Mr. Eergiisson describes,—and, I may add, justly describes 
—ns a » violent adjustment.”^ This is in 1836. In 18.58 Sir Walter 
returns to the su^ect, and still speaks of “■chronological obscurity ” 
which he “ hopp.s to clear up hereafter,”§ hut whichj I own, appears to 
me to have remained nearly as dark at the end of his paper as at the 
beginning. lie gives a fresh list of the Chalukya kings, about which it 
is to be noted, that it contains two very important modificatioiis of 
statements contained in the previous list, without any explanation of 
those modifications. Meanwhile in. 1844 Professor BM Gang^dhar 
Shastri, and in 18.51 Sir LeGrand Jacob (then Major Jacob), had pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of our Society!! several copperplates of Chffiukya 
princes, and made out their own lists from them, differing*in some re¬ 
spects both from Sir Walter’s original list of 1837 and from his amended 
list of 1858. In 1864 Professor Dowson appears on the scene, but he too 
still notes “ deficiencies,” still pfbints out “ discrepancies, ” still complains 


* See Jmr, R, At, Sae., vol. IV. IS. t IM, 

X Jhitt.R. At. 8af. (N . 8.), vol. IV, 02, and spo Ind. Ant., vol. TI. 94. 

§ JoHr. R. As. (N.S,), vol. 1.851, 

il Jour. Jtomh. Br. R,tAs. Sor., vol. 11,, pp. 1 ef aftd Jour. Bomb. Br. M. 
At. Soff., vol. Ill,, pp. fiOi) 0 t tfq^. 
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of "the loose and varying nature of the genealogies.”* Next comes 
Mr. Fergusson, who, although he does not, like his predecessors, add to 
the raw material available, proposes a new mode of working it up, so to 
speak ; sets aside Sir 'Walter Elliot’s " violent adjustmentsubstitutes 
in its stead the theory of a " mislection or wilful alterationand makes 
rather short work of Professor Dowson’s suggested additions to Elliot’s 
list.f Lastly, in 1870, our late learned Vice-President Dr. Bhau Doji 
brings forward an inscription,! assigning to one of the most eminent 
of the Chalukya kings a date quite irrcconcileablc with that which is 
given in Elliot’s amended list, and which has been pronounced by Mr. 
Fergusson to be " fixed within very narrow limits.”§ 

It must, I take it, be at once admitted, that this looks very much 
like a hopelessly tangled web. Yet until it is unravelled, our know¬ 
ledge of the early Chalukyas must be held to be, iu great mea¬ 
sure, imperfect. Mr. Fergusson’s suggestion, indeed, with reference to 
the mconvenient Buddha Varma and VijayaRaja of Professor Dowson’s 
plate, namely, that they should be referred to a different branch of the 
Chalukya family, 11 would, if employed in all similar difficulties, place the 
several threads separately in our hands to re-arrauge them afresh as we 
please. But that suggestion, I confess, appears to me equivalent to 
cutting the knot, not untying it. Dr. Bhau Diiji, in his paper just 
referred to, promised us “the fullest notes” upon th^Chalukya among 
other dynasties.^ But, unfortunately, his recent lamented death has 
deprived ns of the benefit of his acuteness and eylensive information in 
these matters. 

Upon the best consideration that I have been able to give to the 
subject, 1 am bound to say, that I have not succeeded in hitting on any 
mode of reconciling all the published statements of copper{)late8 and 
inscriptions regarding the Ch&lukyas. I will endeavour, however, to 
evolve some order out of at least one part of the chaos. And let us first 
take the earliest document available for our present purpose, namely, 
that translated by Professor Dowson. That document purports to bear 
the date—Vaisakha Suddha of the Samvatsara 394. Professor Dowson 
takes this to mean the SaihvatorVikrama year 394, equivalent to 338 

* Jour. At. Soo. (K. S.), vol. I. Profeagor Dowson’s paper pattim. 

t JoMf*. S. At. Sot. (N. S.), voL IV. 9i, 

X Jottr. Bomb. Br. R. Aa i^e., vol. IX 31&, 
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A.C.,* and thus raises a factitious difficulty which, be it said with all 
deference to the learned Professor, does not exist. The notion that the 
word Saihvatsara necessarily indicates that the so<calIed Vikrama era is 
referred to has been, I believe, attacked on various occasions, and may 
now be safely taken to be exploded.f Samratsara is a common name 
for * year,' and refers to no particular era whatever. Even the word 
Samvat—the word now-a-days employed to designate the Vikrama era— 
is not by any means confined to that sense. And in the AmamMi 
inscription deciphered by Dr. Bh&u Daji, we have the expression— 
which is very noteworthy in this connexion—of ^aka Samvat. J Pro¬ 
fessor Dowson, indeed, at the very beginning of his paper, after saying 
that *' some doubt has hitherto been felt as to the era in which these 
' plates are dated,” goes on to ask—“ Was the * samvatsara ’ that of Vikra- 
rafiditya or that of Ballabhi ?”§—holding apparently that any other 
era but these two is out of the question. I cannot concur in this 
opinion. And in the particular case before us, the undoubted and 
indubitable fact that the other known grants of the Chalukya dynasty 
which bear any date are expressly dated in the Saka Kala,i| should 
lead us, I think, not only to discard both of Professor Dowsou’s 
alternatives, but to accept the one to which he docs not even refer, 
namely, that the plate is dated in the Saka fra. If that is so, the year 
394 of this plate must be taken to be the ^aka year, equivalent to 472 
A.C. Professor tlowson has also given the name of the grantor in his 
plate as Vijaya Baja Sorva, which, on the face of it, is rather an odd 
name. But the oddity is the result of an inadvertence on the part of 
the learned Professor. In the copperplate itself, of which he has luckily 
published a facsimile, the name is much less singular, being simply 
Vijaya Baja. And now mark the results to which these rectifications 
lead. Taking the Saka year 411 ^ven by Captain Jervis's copperplate 


• Jour, Ji. As. 8oc. (N, S.), toI, I. 266. 

tSeo, inter aiia, Jour, Bomb. Br. i?. J$. Soc., vol. IX. cxl. ; vol X.^pp. 22 et 
seqq., 7S et stqq. Boe too Jour. R, As. Soc, (N. 8.), vol. IV. 132, note. 

f Jour. JBornb. Sr. It. As. Soo., vol. IX. S19. 

^ JoMf. R, As. Soe. (N. S.), vol, I., p. 260. 

II Mr. Fergusson, admitting tliis (Jmr. R, As. Soe., N. S., vol. IV. 01), ap¬ 
parently refers this year to the YalabbI era (p. 06). Standing by itself, bis 
ai^ument for referring the plate to another branch of the GhAlnkya fanuly, 
vis. that it was found at KheM, is not of great force. Uis o&er argument is met 
by what is stated in the text. Mr. Ferguumon dtes with approval the words 
l^fessor Dowson, that to decide the era of one is to settle that of idl*’ 49). 
If so, Pnif. Bh&n^kar's plate {Jour. Bomb, Or. R. As. Soe., voL X., p. 26} ia 
conclusiTe in our fovoor. It may be added that Professor Dowson espreBslv 
r^ects the Valabhi era. _ ^ 
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to be the correct date of Pulakeei 1.,* the Vijaya RAja of Profesior 
Dovson’s plate may fairly be placed immediately before PulakeAi. 
Now Sir Walter Elliot’s amended list does give us a Vijaya Adfitya jnint 
before Palakesi.f And with him, therefore, this Vijaya Raja may 
reasonably be identified. But here wc are faced by a little difficulty. 
Sir Walter 8 statement, in the narrative which he has prefixed to his 
amended list, is inconsistent on this point with the list itself. In the 
narrative Vijaya is Pulakcsi’s son ; in the list he is Pulakesi’s 
predecessor. There is evidently some mistake somewhere, and in all 
likelihood it is in the narrative. If so, then it would seem to 
result, from the substantial identity of the names, and from the 
agreement of the dates, that the Vijaya Raja of Professor Dowson’s , 
plate is the same person as the Vijaya xVlitya of Sir Walter 
Elliot’s list. And it follows further that one of the rcofions which led 
Mr. Fergusson to assign Professor Dowson’s plate to another branch of 
the Chalukya family falls to the ground!];; and it also follows that there 
is no necessity for those “ additional names” which Professor Dowson 
“required to fill up the interval” between Vijaya and PulakosI.§ The 
name of Vijaya’s father in Professor Dowson’s plate is Buddhavarma, 
and that does seem to create another difficulty. For in Sir Walter 
EUiot’s 'lists, as well as in Mr. Wathen’s list, the name wc find is 
RanarAga. This, however, may be regarded as a mere epithet meaning 
“lover of war.” 11 About RAjasiraha, which Sir Walter states to be 
another name of the same prince, he himself expresses misgivings.^ In 
his amended list ho gives still another name, viz. Vishnu Vardhaua, but 
on what authority wc are not told.** This being the state of the case, 

* Joiw. H. As. Soe, vol. IV. 8. This date, however, is questioned by both 
Sir W. Elliot and Mr. Ferg:ns8on (1. c. and Jour. R. As. 8oe., N.S., vol. IV, 93); 
see too Ind. Ant. II. 04). But this only on the ground that it is not roconcile- 
able with the other dates we have. ProL Eggcling hints also at'' some doubt as to 
its genuineness on palseological grounds, me character of the letters iKiing very 
nearly the some as that of some inscriptions of the Eastern lino in the tenth cen¬ 
tury of our era Ind. Ant. II. 273. Professor Dowson docs not express any 
suspicion about the pMte. 

f See the extract from Bir W. EUioi’s paper in Jour. B, As. 8oc. (N. S.), vol. 1- 
253. It is worthy of remark here that Bir Walter Elliot's first list makes on 
allusion at all to either Vijaya Bfija or Vijaya Aditya. And in this it follows 
the Yeur inscription and Captain Jervis’s copperplate. 

t Jour. B. As. Soe. (N. S.), voL IV. 94. 

( Jour. B. As. Soe. (N. B.), vol. 1.262. 

I Jonr. R. As. 8oe., vol. IV. 8. 

f It may be added, for what it is worth, that Baddhavarma is described in the 
plate 88 which Professor Dowson translates by ‘ heroic in battle.’ 

At p. 154 of vol. XXXIX., Part 1, of the Ji^nal of ths Asiatic Society of 
Bengal sAso this naxge is given; but no authority is there referred to, and tho 
authorify may be of w W. Elliot himself. * 
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I do not tliink that we need have much difficulty in accepting as correct 
the information which Professor Dowson's plate gives us. We obtaiiit 
then, the following series 

I. Jayasixhha. 

II. Buddhavarma, aiias Ranaraga. 

III. Vijaya Raja or Vijaya Aditya... 394 Saka. 

IV. Pulakesi . 411 Saka. 

After Pulakesi, by all accounts, comes Kirtivarma.* True it is, 

indeed, that in one of the plates published in the Journal of our 
Society, Kirtivarma is stated to have been not Pulakesi’s son but his 
father.f But as that Pulakesi is in the same plate eulogized as 
, conqueror of Harsha Vardhana, he cannot be the Pulakesi of Saka 
411. The question about him will have to be considered further 
on. To Kirtivarma succeeded Mangalisa, according to Sir Walter 
Elliot’s list, and also according to the list of Mr. Wathen, which 
coincides with Sir Walter’s list except at but a single point. | 
General Jacob’s first two plates, indeed, do not mention Mangalisa at 
all, nor do we find his name in another plate which is in the possession 
of Professor Eggeling.§ But General Jacob’s third plate does record 
the name of a Prince Mangala and his father Vallabha, and the 
General’s identification of this Mangala with Mangalisa may, I think, 
be safely accepted. || Mangalisa is also mentioned in one of those inscrip> 
tions in Bharwad and Mysore for an analysis of which we are indebted 
to Dr. Bhau Dajl.^ We may, therefore, take it upon these authorities 
that Mangalisa was the immediate successor of Kirtirarma. And the 
absence of his name from the other plates mentioned is probably to be 
accounted for by this-^that although he was a predecessor of the grantors 
in those other plates, so far as occupation of the throne was concerned, 
he was not in the direct ascending line by blood, and a mere statement 
of their genealogy, therefore, did not require the mention of his name.** 
Thus for our authorities may be said to have proceeded, not indeed 
in perfect harmony, but still pretty sociably. Who, now, is the next 
king in the* line ? According to all the lists publislied hitherto except 

• In Mr. Watben’s list (Jour, R* As, 8oe., vol. V. 345) this prince is called 
Xativorma, probably by a mistake in the decipherment of the plate. 

+ Vol. II, 5. t Jour, H. As, Boc., voL V. 345. 

§ See Ind. Jttt., vol. II. 272. 

(I Jour, Bomb, Br. R. As. Boc,, to],. III. 205. See too Jour, R. As. Boc. (N. 8.), 
TOl‘IV. 93, (note. Who are tbo Bnddharftja and the SvAmirAja of ChAlokj^ 
family whom Mangala pnt to ffi^t and destroyed ? 

^ Jour, Bomb, Bt, R. As. Soe,, vtd. IX. 818. 

** Oomp. Ind. XtU., vol. II. 175, note. And see new some further ' remarks 
on MangaaAa at the end of Uus paper. * 
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one, the king who comes after Mangallsa is Satjasraya. Professor 
Dowson’s list constitutes the single exception. Let us consider his 
arguments in the first instance. Discussing the place in the Ch^lukya 
line of the princes mentioned in the late Professor Bal Shastri’s 
second plate, Professor Dowson identifies the Pulakesi of that plate 
with the fourth king in Elliot's amended list. Professor Dowson does 
not see—certainly does not allude to—one of the dilficulties which this 
identification involves, namely, the one alluded to above, as caused by the 
statement of the plate that Pulakesi defeated Harsha Vardhana. He 
does see, however, the other difficulty, that whereas Pulakesi is by all 
accounts the father of Kirtivarma, this plate makes him the son of Kirti- 
varma. iiut, seeing this difficulty, he still adopts the theory of the 
identity of the two Pulakcsis, and places Naga Vardhana and Jaya- 
simha, the two kings mentioned in Professor Bal Shastri’s plate, after 
Mangallsa and before Satyasraya.* And be adduce.s two reasons for 
this arrangement, lie says, firstly, that the interval of 120 years 
between Pulakesi and Satyasraya is too.Iong for “ occupation by only 
two names ; ” and secondly, that his plate and Bal Shastri’s plate ore so 
similar in their styles of writing that the kings mentioned in the one 
should be placed as near as possible to those mentioned in the other. 
The first reason is undoubtedly true as a fact; but I do not think 
that it is enough to support a proposition surrounded by such difficul'* 
ties as have been pointed out. To me, I confess, those difficulties 
appear to be fatal. And the truth seems to be, as Dr. Dhau and others 
have contended, that there were two Pulakesis—the one being he who 
is stated to have flourished about the Saka year 411, the other being 
identical with the Satyasraya whose position in tlie line of jirinces we 
arc now discussing. One ground for holding this is that the name 
Satyasraya appears to have been a generic appclliitiont adopted by 
some members of the Chalukya family, and that while one of Professor 
Bal Sh&stri’s plates calls the conqueror of Harsha Vardhana by the 
name Pulakesi, and describes him os son of Kirtivarma, General 

, - -t_ 

• Jour. H. As. Soc. (N. S.), voL 1.257-9. 

'f Jovr. S* As, Soo,, voL IV. 9. Jour. R, As, Soc. (X. S.), vol. T. 260. Professor 
B&l Sh6s^ also identifles the two Polakcsis. lie gets over UiodliRcalty about iho 
xelation^ip to Kirtivarma by considering that name to be only another name of 
BaoazAga, whom he takes to ho Polakeei’e immediate predecessor, according to 
Elliot's fint list. ^ The other difficulty is not, aa might bo expected, allwled to 
W huu. He relies for the identification on the allubion to the horse Kantha 
C^tm*' and the Asvamedlia. Bat in the inscription to which be ndbi-s, there 
is no allusion to the home, and the Asvamedha is usci-ihod to PiilakoHi, while 
in Professor Bfil Shfistri's plate it is ascribuii to Jvirtivarnui, hlsiathcr. 

47 r as 
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Jacob’s plates call him Satyasraya, and describe him also in the eame 
monner. Professor Bowson, indee<l, attributes the honour of defeating 
Flarsha Vardhana to the first Piilakesi, who, lie says, “ also bore the 
appellation of Satyasraya or Satya Sri.”* But this suggestion seems 
to he negatived by the circuinstanecs above stated. If all this reasoning 
is correct, it ft)llows that .ruyasithhaandNaga Vardhana cannot be [daced 
before Satyasraya, but must be placed after him. Professor Dowson’s 
second reason for his arrangement is based on the style of writing 
of bis own and Professor jJal Sbastri’s copperplates. On tliis I have 
little to say, except that this reason can be satisfied nearly as well 
without Professor Dowson’s arrangement as with it. Thus, according 
to Professor Dowsoii’s hypothesis, the interval between tlie two jdates— 
with which the Professor is 7}ot lUssatisficd —is one of 12/0 years, namely, 
the interval hetwei n .'JltS A.D. anil (JU9 A.C. On our hypothesis, 
taking the former ilato ns correct, the interval will bo fiO years more or 
thereabouts. But now, if we take tlie date of Professor Dowson’s cop- 
pcrjilate to be. not 3218 A.(3., but l/U A.C,, as shown above, then the 
interval on our hypothesis is very much less than 200 years—consider¬ 
ably less, in fact, than it is even on the Professor’s own hypothesis. 
The two reasons assigned by Professor 3)owsou for his arrangement 
appear thus to fall to tlic ground, and with them falls the arrange¬ 
ment based on tJiem. The question, therefore, again presents 
itself,—What is the place of Professor Bal Shastri’s plate in the 
Chnlnkya scries ? That question appears to me to be one of 
some (lifticulty. Taking the plate by itself, I should be strongly 
inclined to rehabilitate the theory rejected by Professor Dowson, and 
to identify the Naga Vardhana and Jayaaimhaf of the plate with 
the first two princes of the Eastern line in Sir Walter Elliot’s list. 
The difficulties in the way of this theory are stated by Professor 
Dowson.J They are, first, the partial dissimilarity between the names 
Vishnu V.ardhana and Naga Vardhana ; and, secondly, the difference 

• Jout\ It. Af. (N. S.), vol. I. 258. 

t It Hlioiild be noteil. too, that in Bill Sliftstri’s plato the name is not simply 
Jayasiniha, but Jayasimha Varna, which inti’oducas,porliaps, a little more compli¬ 
cation into the Jiifitter. 

J Jour. R. As. i^or, (tf. S.), vol. 1.158. Ajiothor rircnmstnnco to bo noted in 
connection with this phite is, that in the description of Sri Pulake^i Vallabha, the 
conqueror of 1 lawha Vardhana, wo find the expression “who 

medita ted on Ihf feet of Srt NAga Vardhana.’' I am not awaro that this cfrcumstanco 
has boon either noticed or explained. No list and no cop|)ori)lato, that 1 know of, 
monliona any NAga Vardhana “on whoso foot” Pulakesi might he expected to 
“ meditato,’’ nnlesa, indeed, that Pulakesi 1 h! Piilakesi 1. and Nfiga Vardhana be tho 
same as RanarAga, one of whose names was, accoiding to Elliot, Vishnu Vardhana. 
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between the order of succession as stated in the plate, and the order as 
stated in Sir Walter’s list. These difficulties exist, and they ought 
not to be lost sight of. On the other hand, we have also to remember 
that the relationship stated in the plate between Satyasraya and Jaya- 
simha is exactly the relationship stated by Elliot between Satyusraya 
and the first king in the ** Eastern line.” It should also be noted that 
the authorities on which Sir Walter Elliot’s statement is made do not 
ajjpear. On this last point Professor Dowson remarks—“ The c\idence 
upon which Mr. Elliot has ])laccd JayasiiTiha after Vishnu Vardhana 
does not appear; it was no doubt cogent, and the result ought not to be 
lightly disturbed.”* I admit the abstract principle involved in this re" 
mark. 1 admit that thus much respect is due to one who is, after all, 
our best and fullest informant on this subject. Nevertheless, where the 
facts and probabilities, as they arc before us, dq not quadrate w'ith Sir 
Walter’s statements, I do not think we arc bound—1 do not think we 
are entitled—to throw them aside merely in reliance on such a principle. 
If, in order to adapt them to the facta before us, we slightly disturb 
some of the statements of Sir Walter Elliot, I do not think we can be 
charged with lightly disturbing them. But on this subject we shall 
have to say another word in the sequel. 

Since writing the above^ my attention has been drawn to two other 
plates which have a bearing on this point. The first is one translated 
in the first part of the thirty-ninth volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. I am inrlehted to Professor Bhandilrkar for in¬ 
formation about this plate. As it speaks of Vishnu Vardhana a.s 
younger brother of Satya.srayajt it affords support to Sir Walter Elliot’s 
statement. It is noticeable, however, that the plate contains no allusion 
to Vishnu Vardhana’s conquest of Vengi, after whifli event, nevertheless, 
the grant it records must have been made. And it is to be remarked 
also that the genealogy of the grantor is not given in the plate, his elder 
brother Satyasraya Vallabha Mahai-aja being the only king whose 
relationship with the grantor is stated. Tiie other plate is one of which 
a translation has been published in the Indian Antiquary.% This also 
speaks of Vishnu Vardhana as brother ofSatya 8ri Vallahhudu— 
evidently the same name as Satyasraya \'allahha. But then this latter 
is here the younger brother, whereas both according to Elliot, and 
according to the grant first spoken of above, he is the elder brother. 
Again, the list in this plate knows not of any Jayasimha, but goes on to 


* Jour. B. A*. 8oe. (N. a), vol. I. 2S8. t IW. % Vol. 11.671. 
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speak, imraeiliatcly after this first king;, of Vishnu Vardhanuclii, son of 
Indraraja, his elder brother. In Elliot’s list, on the contrary, ludruraja 
is the brother—whether cider or younger is not stated—of Jayasimha, 
not of Vishnu Vardhana I. And further, while Indrariya, according to 
Elliot’s list, appears actually to liavc reigned, th.e inference which 
seems to be suggested by the language of this plate is quite different. 
The result is, that wliilc the suggestion made above by us with regard to 
Professor Bal Shastri’s plate is to a certain extent weakened, tliesc 
plates do not help us in coming to any other jiosilive conclusion, but 
only introduce a further complication into the matter. 

It may be convenient here to glance also at th<’ first of the two plates 
deciphered and translated by IVofcvSHor llAl Shastri. That plate, too. 
occasions some difficulty, as the line* of succession stated in it, namely, 
Knna Vikramu, Kirtivarnia, and Vishnu Vardhana, does not agree with 
any part of Sir W. Elliot's list. Profes.sor Ihil Shastri find.s the first 
two names—^Vikrama and Klrtiviirma—in Sir W. Elliot’s list; and he 
eoncludcs that the third, A'islitiu Vardhana, must have been the grandson 
of the Vikrama who is stated by Sir Walter to have reigned in the Sakn 
year 655. The character of the writing, however, appears to him to ho 
older.* Professor Dowson coucius in this last part of lial Shastri’s 
remarks, and accordingly identifies the Vishnu Vardhana of this plate 
with the first king of the “ Eastern line,” and looks for liana Vikrama 
in Ranaraga, the second king in Elliot’s list. lie secs the difficulty 
attaching to this identification, but thinks “ a solution may possibly be 
found in the fact that Itanariga was known also under the names of 
Raja Simha and Vishnu Vardhana. The latter being the name of the 
author of the grant, may have induced him to single out and record the 
monarch who bore the same name as himself.”f This does not, I own, 
appear to me very likely. Besides, if it were correct, would it not 
be more natural, that this name Vishnu Vardhana should have been 
mentioned instead of Rana Vikrama ? I agree in tbinking the Vishnu 
Vardhana of this plate to be jirobably identical with the first king 
of the “ Eastern line.’* But for Rana Vikrama, I cannot persuade 
myself to go up as high as the second king hi Elliot’s list. Rana 
Vikrama does not apjiear to me to be a proper name ; nor, I think, 
is it to be identified with Ranar4ga. ^ It seems to me to be, like 

• Jour. Bomb, Br. B. As. Soe., vol. II. 1. 

fjow. R, As. Soe. (pr. S.), vol. I. 359-60. . 

j It ought to bo mentionod, however, that the epithet ‘ Ranaiffi^nta'’ is 
applied in Professor Dowsoo’s plate to Buddlmvanna, whom wo have identified, 
with Bauarfiga. 
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Rtmaraga, an ornamental epithet. Can it not have been applied to 
I'ulakesi ? 

JRnt let us now return to Sir AValter Rlliot's list. Kin" Satvasniva was 
set down in Ills first paper ns reigning in tin’Sak.a M-ar dSN, or [tfUi 
A.C. In the second paper his reign is stated to liave eomnn’iiced in fiO!) 
A.C. The grounds for this modification do not a])pear. Doubtless the 
date of llarsha Vardhana being fixed on independent data,'"" and onr 
authorities informing ns that Salvasraya defeated llarsha Vanlhan.’i, 
some such date as 6()9 A.C. becomes very j)rol)al)le. The otlier date, 
f»G(i A.C., cannot he iulo[>tcd, unless we arc ])repared to give Salvas- 
raya a reign of nearly a eentnry, siiiee, aeeording to ]\Ir. i'Vrgnsson, 
he was “alive and vigorous when Hioneii-Thsaiig visited him in ti.'iS-!), 
and may have lived for ten or twenty years afterwards,“f Ihit al- 
thougli this date cannot be a(lo[>ted exee[)t on the .strength of over¬ 
whelming evidence, which certainly is not fortlieoining, still it would 
have been of great use to know upon what evideiiee the otlier date 
given by Sir Walter Klliot has been itiri\ed at. It is true, that in a 
part of his paper entitlcil “Xuniisinalic (rleanhigs,” which has not hei’ti 
extracted hv Professor Dowsoii, Sir Walter Klliot mentions a coin of 
Satyasraya hearingthe date 5.31 of the Saka era, J lint that is obviously 
not an authority that wMl liolj> ns to fix the eommeneement of his 
reign. The same observation applies to anotlier grant, w liieh is nu’iitirm- 
ed in the paper already referri'd to, in the JoKmul nf the Aaiatic Socicfi/ 
Benffal, and which also hoars the same date as the coin above mentioni'd.^ 
Ilutthoreisa cojnierplate in the possession of J’mfessor I'iggcling wliieh 
is of mucli more value, for it is dated in the Saka year 53 1 .*md states that 
to he the third year of Saty lisraN ii’s reign. This, it will he observed, agrees 
w’ith the statement of Sir Walter Klliot, hut at present it is not possible 
to say whether Professor Kggeling’s .source of information is diU'erent from 
Sir Walter’s. 1! On the other hand, there is the “Iwullec” inscription 
No. III. deciphered by Dr. Bhau D.ajJ, which he states to have been 
“w'rittcn in the time of the Chfdukya Pulakesi II.” That inscription i.s 
dated 50G of the Baka cra.^[ But if Satyasraya was king in the Baka 


* Sfto Jnrf. Ant., vol. II. 94. Dr. llliAu tliouffht Hiat the datf* shouJil Lo 
transferred back some distance : Jour, fiomi. Br. R. As. Sac., vol. Vlll. liSO. 
t Jour, R. Ao. Soe, (N. S.), vol. i V. 93. 

J: Mad, Jour, of Lit. &c. &c., vol. XX. p, 93. f P. 155. 
t| Seo Ind. Ant,, vol. II. 27<!. 

II Jour. Bomb, Br. It. As, Sac,, vol. IX. 315; but see /)id. Ant., vol. II. 93, 
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year flOfi, he eoiild not have conimmced to reign in the Saka year 532. 
Here, therefore, we have an irreconcileable eonflict of authorities. How¬ 
ever, Dr, lihfiu Daji himself speaks of the “ Iwullee” inscription in such 
a way, and tlie inscription itself is of such a description, as at present 
before us, that we cannot, I think, attach much weight to it. And we 
may therefore accept—at any rate provisionally—the date given us by 
Sir \V. Klliot and Professor Kggcling. 


And here the copperplate before us to-day requires consideration. 
It ])iirports to bear «late in the Saka year ,5.32, which is stated to be the 
twentieth year of some king’s reign. I say ‘some king’s reign,’ because 
it seems to me clear that the grantor in this plate was not liimselfa 
full king. For, first, the grantor is “ directed by the great king the 
lord of the earth”—an expression not consistent with the grantor’s 
having been himself a king ; and, secondly, the absence of those 
preliminary flourishes about the genealogy of the grantors, so invariable 
in the ])lates of the regular Cbalnkya kings,* would seem to point to 
the same conehision. Still there can, 1 think, be no doubi, on the 
other hand, that the |)latc is connpcted \i\i\x the Clnilnkya dynasty,— 
the emblem of the boar on the ring spokt'n of above, the name Satyas- 
raya, the title Prithivl Vallablia Maharaja,would all seem to be conclusive 
on that point. Nor, again, need there be inui’b liesitation, I think, in 
saying that the reign of twenty years s])okTii of is that of the reigning 
Chalukya monarch, and not of the subordinate grantor, for the 
expression is oi>e of Y(‘ry fre(]uent occurrence 

in the grants of the Chnlukyas,t and is not likely to have been 
applied to the duration of a mere subordinate’s enjoyment of office.| 
We may, therefore, lake it, I think, that tliis plate refers to a Chalukya 
king who reigned from the Saka year 512 for at least twenty,years. 
Now according to Professor Eggeli>ig’s eo}qicrplate above alluded to, 
the 6ttka year 534 was the third year of the reign of King Satyusraya 
or Pulakesi 1I-, which gives 532 as the first year of his reign. And 
this year is the year in which our plate is dated. It results, thercfor<i 
that the king who was reigning at the date of this grant must have 


* The gi-ant translated in the Journal of ihc A static Societj/ of Venial is, however, 
an exception. 

fjour. It. As. Soe., vol. IT. p. 10, where it occurs more limn once. See, too, 
JoHT. Bomb. Br. B.At, Hoe., vol. II. p. 11; vol-Ui. p, i08; vol. IX. p 318. Also 
now Ind. Ant,, vol. III. p. 305. 

^ The word ' soon,* in the margin of the plate, also reiiuiros explanation. 
Does it mean ‘ sanctioned,’ »cil. by the ‘ groat king the lord of tiie earth P’ If so, 
that will furUier support the view in Uie text. 
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died very soon nfier tliat date, and been succeeded by King Satyas- 
raya. There is another circumstance worthy of note. Tlic grantor in 
o\ir plate has already been spoken of as stationed at Revati Dvipn, and 
was, it would seem, governor of that island. Now we know from other 
authorities that Revati Dvipa was coiupiercd by Mangallsa, the inunediate 
predecessor, according to Klliot, of King Satyasraya.* And it therefore 
follows that the king reigning at the tinu' of onr plate must haie been 
either Mangaljsa himself or some one of liis successors. Which of these 
alternatives arc vve to acceptbhihickily enough, it is just at this im]M)r- 
tant point that I find the copperplate to be .somewhat miintelligihle. 
The only names useful for our pnrpo.se whieli oi enr in the jdale are 
generic and vague ; they tlo not apply to any indi\i(hial ('luilnkya 
prince, but to the whole Clialukya dynasty. Sat^iisrava might he re¬ 
garded as an individuar.s naim*, hut the date, 'ori that su]i]iosition, is 
irveconcileabte with both Hr. IJlnin’s \iew, and tiu' virw oi'Klliot and 
Eggeling. Indravarma, IMjeudravarmn, or Dhrnvarajendravarma, or 
whatever else the true name mav he, is elearlv nert the name of the 
(Rndukya king, I once tlionght that the letter wlneli 1 read as ^ in 
the original copperplate might he and that the grantor might be 

p]ate,s of 1‘rofessor Ral 

Shastri, where wc haveHfn''=lpJ|T|'^'jTrr jTP^^ Ihit, heside.s that, the 

letter as engraved is I'crtaiuly not there hccins to be a difficult v in 
the way of this theory raised by Hie e[)illi!'t 3nKJT?r'T'^7fT^nT^ffrf5'¥f- 
If Indravarma was YuvarAja, ho could have been only of the Clialakya 
vah^a. Here, too, tlie letter Avhicii ha.s been transcribed as niigbt 
perhups be read as though it must be owned that if is meant, 
it'is not drawn with very much accuracy. But even this cliange 
would not give us any clue out of our dilRculty.f Bpou the whole, I 
must say, that I cannot .spell out of the (iroseut plate any precise in¬ 
formation with regard to this matter. Nor can 1 sec my way to :i 
thoroughly clear conclusion as to whether the reigning king was 
Mangalisii himself or one of his successors. In favour of the latter 
supposition is the circumstance, wdiich must be admitted to be an 
inadequate support for it, that there is a deficiency of names between 
the two Pulakesis, if we adhere to the dates which wc find in the au¬ 
thorities. On the other hand, no such successor of Maugalisfl is any- 


* See Jour. B. As. Soc., vol. V. 315. 

t It may be mentioned, but I am afmid only as a matter of interest rather 
than as of use on this point, that tho word is given in the Mcdint kom to 
mean * boars’ flesh.' 
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where alluded to, except, indeed, as in the contemplation of Mangalisa,— 
and this too only according to the statement of Dr. Bh&u Dajj, which 
is itself scarcely consistent with General Jacob’s plate Ko. 111. 
Besides, even according to Dr. Bhau, the son of Mangalisa did not in 
fact succeed to the throne,—Mangalisa having died all of a sudden, 
and having been succeeded by Satyasraya. Although, therefore, we 
cannot lay down anything i)ositivc on this point, I think the balance of 
probability at present is in favour of Mangalisa having been the 
Ghalukya king reigning at the date of the grant before us. The king, 
whoever he was, must have died very soon after the making of the grant, 
us at that periotl there was unex])ired but a small portion of the Saka 
year in which Satyasraya mast have succeeded to the throne.* 


Satyii.sraya appears to have been living till 639 A.C., and may 


have lived .some years after that date. 


Af(er him, hi iiir W.altcr Klliot’s 


list, come two kings, whom Mr. Fergusson characterizes as faineant 
kings, namely, Amara and Adityavarma. Nothing is known about 
them ; no copperplate or inscription of I heirs appears to be forth¬ 
coming. Neither of them is mentioned in General .lacob’s plates ; nor 
yet are they uieutioTU'd in one of the jilates in the possession of IVofessor 
lOggeling. All thc^c jdates do m vcrthelcss refer to the kings going before 
them and the kings coming after them in BlPiot’s list. In Mr. Wathen’s 
inscriptious they seem to be mentioned, the former under the somewhat 
disguised upjiellatlou of Xerainari. If they reigned at all, a circumstance 
not quite free from doubt, they probably did not reign cither long or 
gloriously.^ After them, aecording to all the available authorities, comes 
Vikrama Aditya. There is, however, some difficulty about his date. 
In Sir Walter Blliot’.s first paper, he is stated to liave been on the 
throne, in the t^aka year ,530, for fifteen 3 'ears. After what has been 
stated above, it is quite impossible to understand this. 1 can suggest 
no ex])lanation. Sir Walter certainly suggests none, although hia 
second and revised list is clearly incompatible with this date. After 
Vikrama Aditya comes Vinaya Aditya according to Elliot’s list, supported 
by that of General Jacob. But his name is not to be found in Mr. 
Wutlieii’s list, which, though it coincides with Elliot’s on every other 
point, differs here. The next king, according to all the available au¬ 
thorities, was Vijaya Aditya, who reigned from the Saka year 617 to the 
Saka year 65.5. 


* tsoo further on this point the remarks appended at the close of this paper. 
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At this point I propose to stop on the i)rescjit occasion. Sir 
Walter Elliot’s “ more authentic” period, indeed, does not commence 
here. But beyond this jioint our sole authorities arc Sir Walter Elliot 
and Mr. Wathen, who thoroughly agree with each other; so that tlie 
task of esannning the period subsequent to this may, witli advantage, 
be allowed to stand over until other materials arc obtained. 01 the 
present inquiry the net outcomo is exhibited in the foliowing list of 
Cbillukya kings:— 


1. Jaynsuiiha. 

‘2. Buddhavnrina or Ihinaraga. 

' A ^ 

3. Vijaya Kaja or Vijaya Aditya, 


391 Saka. 

4. Pnlakesi L, 411 Sakn. 


.“i. Kirtivarina. 


C. 

7. 


Mangnlibu. 




' 0 . 1 2 ,'Saka. 


8. rulfikesi II., .''»32 Saka ? 

9. Atnara.^ 

A 

10. Aditvavanna? 

“ A 

11. Vikrarna Ailitya. 

1 2 . Yinaya Aditya, G02—617 

Saka. 

13. Vijaya Adilya, 617—655 

Saka. 


If we exclude the first two kings, about whose dates we have no direct 
information whatever, we have hen* a series of eleven kings, and, taking 
them all to liavc reigiicd.^we get .an average of al)out 24 years apiece. 
Tliis average i.s slightly in excess of the average wliieh we olitaiii for the 
later Chalnkvas about Avhoin we have more trustworthy accounts. 

• *' A 

For the last six princes in the list, iiuleed, if \vc lake Amara and Adi¬ 
tya varma to have actually reigned, we have .an UAerngc iimeh less excep¬ 
tionable, namely, twenty years and a half to each reiun. And then the 
difficulty, such as it is, is confined to the inter\al between the two Pu- 
lakcsis. With regard to this, it should be remembered, that Pnlakesi I., 
no less than Pnlakesi TL, was a prince of great ]»ow'er. To him is 
ascribed the merit of having celebrated uu Asvainedha sacrifice. He is 
also eulogized in some of the inscriptions for his extensive conquests, 
and some part at least of the eulogy may fairly be suppo.sed to have 
been* merited. If so, the improbability undoubtedly attaching to thia 
part of the list may be held to be in some measure reduced. 


Upon the whole, 1 think it must be owned that the list we 
have given above is not to be regarded as other than provisional. 
In fact it bears that character on the face of it. The process, 
too, by which it has been arrived at cannot be looked on as 
quite satisfactory. On sundiy points there is still an une.xplained con- 
48 r rt a • 
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flict of authorities. Even where there is no direct conflict, there 
is at some points not a little difficulty in arranging the various plates 
available in a regular scries. Impressed by these facts, Mr. Fergusson 
has already given expression more than once to the view, that some at 
least of the documents on which we place so much reliance are probably 
intentionally incorrect. The results to which this view, if accepted, 
would lead arc of a most momentous character. Copperplates and 
inscriptions are at |)resent our best—if indeed they are not our sole— 
sources of information about the history of India for several centuries 
after the commencement of the Cbristian era, and some centuries before 
it. If Mr. Fergusson is right, wbat guarfintce Imve we that any 
individual inscription or copperplate on which \ve may rely is entitled 
to that reliance? As Mr. Fergnsson himself very correctly puts it, 
his view', if true, “renders inscriptions pey se nearly useless for the 
purpose of fixing the dates of Imildings or ('vents.” It is, therefore, 
extremely desirable that Ibis point sbould be finally settled, if possible, 
before we }iroceed any further. The state of the materials before us 
does seem to me caleidated to rouse susj»icions. And the atiove observa¬ 
tions will, I hope, have shown that such suspicions arc not ejuite un¬ 
reasonable. Nevertheless, I do not think tliat we are as yt't warranted 
in accepting Mr. Fergusson’s theory of forgeries. It appears to me that 
a fresh examination of the inscriplions and coppcrjilates, collected with 
such admirable industry and perseveranee by Sir Walter Elliot and 
others, should be undertaken by those competent for the task—persons 
who are conversant with the Sanskrit language no h?as than with the 
ancient alphabets in which these inscriptions and copperplates are 
written. Cooperation, too, should be invited from all quarters. But 
before this can be done, the inscriptions themselves must be made avail¬ 
able to the world at large. This they certainly are not at present. 
The two, or rather I should now say three, volumes of inscriptions 
collected by Sir Walter Elliot are deposited with the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and arc, of course, not accessible to all. There are others 
scattered liere and there of which we have only translations, no fac¬ 
similes ever having been published. If such a thorough-going re-exa¬ 
mination of these materials as has been here su^csted, and suggested 
not for the first time,* is to he undertaken seriously, all of them should 
be collected together, and a complete corpus inscriptionum should be 
placed within the reach of all who tjtke interest in antiquarian studies. 

•Gomparc Jour. Bomb, Br, R, As, Soc., vol. IX. p. 141; Xat., voL II. 
p. 163. 
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Now that tliere is a regular rlepartmeut under the Government of India 
for looking after the nrehscologieal remains of the country, and a 
systematic classification of these remains has been ordered by Govern¬ 
ment with a view to their preservation, it may not be quite unreason¬ 
able to expect that the acquisitions which have been already made 
should also be rendered more generally accessible. Until that is done, 
or until some other way is adopted for securing this great end, namely, 
the re-examination of all the materials collected at various times 
by various persons, w'e can never have comjilcte confidence in the 
verity of the results that may be arrived at. At any time tve may 
perhaps discover tlial the basis on which we have been rearing our 
fabric of Indian historv is but a basis of sand. 

ft 


/ Vv Ni 

^11 ll'rJh:iT’4i?T-*4i Tr 

II iT^rcT 

i l4R4=cTr^ 

ilfecR?T?I^4 tlTT q^5f:Tj3T|| 

?trr 3 r 3 ^iiimRr?y 4 rfw%=r ^4^11441 


Tmaalalion of the ahwe. 

Welfare! on the Full-Moon day of the month of Masha, SviSaha- 
sraya Dhruvaraja Indravarma, who is stationed atTijayarevatl Dvlpa, 
who ia directed by the great king the lord of the earth, wlio is tin; loril 
of four circles of provinces, who is an ornament of the family descended 
from the first great Bappfira, who meditates on the lotus-like feet 


• In the above jj show-s the end of tho line as engraved in the plate ; and 
1 the beginning and end of each of tho stanzas cited. 
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of gods, Brahmans, preceptors, and parents, and who is extremely 
devoted to Biiiliinans,’'' has, for the increase of his own religious merit, 
given, after pouring water, to this fSivarya, of the family of Gtirgyn, 
purified by the Vedas and the sciences, the village of Karellika, in the dis¬ 
trict of Khetahura, free from all lame peo])le,f and not to be entered by 
soldiers. And as to that, future lords of provinces, goveruors.J per¬ 
manent offi<!ers, and others, should be told, that he who, whether belong¬ 
ing to our family or otherwise, being overcome by afloction, hatred, 
avarice, intoxication, or envy, shall destroy this gift, trill incur 
the five great sins and the minor sins; and he who shall maintain 
this will acquire great religious merit. And it has been said by Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas, " IFe who grants land lives in heaven for 
sixty thuiisand years, while he who takes it away, or approves of its being 
taken away, lives for as many in hell. § Many kings, such as Sagara 
and others, have enjoyed the earth : the fruit aceiues to each .so long ns 
he has the land.” In this matter, Vijayaruja, the governor of the Fort, 
is the maker of the ; and it has been engraved by the son of 

{^ankarn, who is devoted to gods, Brilhinans, preceptors, parents, ami 
masters. It has been written by Durga Nslga, reader of books, The 
tweutietii current year of the reign of victory, the year 5.32 Saka 
Kfila. 

Since this paper was written, a fae.simile of an inscription of Mangalisa 
has been published in the Indiaa Aniiquary, together with a transcript 
and'translutiou by Professor Kggeling. It sets at rest the question 
hinted at in the above paper as to whether iMangalisa reigned at all* 
And ns it gives the Saka year, and also the year of Mangalisa’s reign, in 

* This epithet occura agiiin in Q^’iicral JaeoVs third pluto, and is there applied 
toTklangala. I do not ruiuomhcr seeing ilia connexion with auyotlior of the 
Oh/Uukya prim;t‘.s. Tlierc is also another expression in this grant which ocews 
in that tliird plate, that is, the expression 

t What is the meaning of this expression f The original is of 

which I can make no sense. ■ ‘ L.itoo people’ may moan the beggara who go 
about asking for alms on pretence of being lame. But tliis is all, of course, 
mere guess-work. The noxt phrase is discussed by Professor Dowson, Jour. R. 
As. Soc. ^N.S.), vol. I. 285. 

J oocurs in one of Colohrooke's grants (see Misc, Essays, Tl, 311); he 
renders it by * princes,' I thick correctly, from the root protect. In 
Dowson'a grants occurs, which he renders by ‘ protmetors.’ 

§ From the Jndaa G%i&, according to the pkte in Jour, Seny, As. 3oe. ut sup. 

II The text here is somewhat obscure ; I have not fully understood it. 

f 1 haro thus translated being the usual rendering. 
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• ^ 

which the grant recorded in it was made, it also settles the question as 

to whether Mangalisa was the reigning ('halukya prince at the date 
of our plate. It is now clear, that Mangalisa was not reigning at that 
time. And if our argument based on the expression ;T5rl'’Tr*fi%jriT 

is correct, it becomes likely that Mangalisa <*ense<l to reign in the 
Saka year r)12, and was succeeded by the king in whose reign our plate 
is dated. Who was that king ? Was it that son of Mangalisa for whom, 
according to Dr, Bhau, Mangalisa was anxious to secure the throne after 
himself? This is likely, hut without further materials than we can at 
present command, it is impossible to answer the question satisfactorily. 
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Aut. XX ..—A Note on the Age of Afadhusudana Sarasvati. Bic 
KasiunAth Tkimbak Tki.ano, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 


[Road Ucceuiljor 12tli, 1874.] 


Oxie of the most fsunous commentaries on the Bhagavailgita is the 
GitagudhurUnidtpiku of Madhnsuilana Sarasvati. It is a most learned 
and elab orate work, and is hi extent verv nearly double the well-known 
(litii lUiashva of tSankar«iehiirva. The author is a celebrated member 

I' ■!' 

of the Adnnlistie-VcdAnta school, and is said to have been one of the 
successors of the first Sankaracharva at the mat ha of fcJriuijorl. Some 
information about him and his works may be found in the well-known 


catalogues of Dr. EitzEdwiird Hall and Dr. Aufrecht. But neither of 
those works give.s ns any as.si.stauce upon the ]>oInt to which this paper 
is principally dtjvoled, namely the age of Madhusndaua Snrnsvati. 

In a copy of his commentary on the Bbagavadgita, which w’as pro¬ 
cured for me by ray friend Mr. Abaji Visbun Kutliavute from a learned 
shaslri of Puna, and which I jiartly collated with a eopy of the work 
in my own possession, the following stanza occurs at the close of the 
comment on the sixteenth chapter— 


II II 

11 qf^Rrs-lr .• 11 „ 

It may be thus rendered into English—“ While king Avaranga was 
ruling the whole world, this commentary on the Bhagavadgtta was 
brought over by Pandit Siddhaka.” I do not feel quite sure about the 
meaning of the last word. But for our present purpose that is not yery 
material. The first word is the word of greatest importance. Who is 
king Avaranga ? Coupled with the evidence furnished by the work 
itself, the .answer to this question enables us, I think, to fix the age of 
our author with a tolerable approach to accuracy. I believe that the 
name Avaranga is merely a Sauskritised form of the name Aurangzeb, 
minus its very un-Sanskritic final syllable. There has been no Indian 
prince, that 1 am aware of, rejoicing in the name Avaranga, and the 
identification 1 suggest may, 1 think, be safely accepted. Now Aurang- 
zeh was not securely established bn his thVone till 1661. To that date, 
therefore, the event recorded in the above stanza most probably have been 
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posterior. On the other hand, Sivajl proclaimed himself sovereign in 
■ 1664, and the “bringing over” of the commentary was probably prior 
to that occurrence, as in a matter of tins sort, a Hindu would more likely 
refer to the reign of a Hindu sovereign like Sivjiji than to tlmt of a 
Musalmftn sovereign like Aurangzob. It must be admitted, however, 
that other explanations of the fact quite as probable as this may be 
suggested. And therefore we cannot at ])rcHeiit ])ush back the date of 
the “ bringing over ” of the commentary beyond the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. But taking that date as the basis, and having regard 
to the circumstances of tlie time, we may, I tiiiuk, fix tlic beginning 
of the seventeenth century as a tenninm, before which the commentary 
was most probably composed. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out tliat the stanza above cited was 
not composed by the author of the corrtmehtary. It was probably 
written bv the author of certain notes* on the coiumcutarv, which are 

V * ' 

interspersed in different parts of the only cojiy in which it is contained. 
That copy purports to have been complct(‘d on the 9th of Phalgun 
Sukln in the Saka year 177ri, and the copyist adds at the end of it 
r^ftsHT («'«)• 


Having thus obtained wliat may bo regarded as n sufficiently ap¬ 
proximate tennimtfs ad qidnt for the coinjiositiou of this commentary on 
the Gtta, let us now proceed to inquire whether vve can obtain a ^e/*- 
mims a quo likewise. Now it is p(*rfectly clear, that onr author must 
have flourished a couijidcrablc period after Saukaracharya. For Sankara 
is highly praised in sundry passages of this couimcntaiy on the Gita, and 
our author would almost seem to be content to waive Ins riglit to be 
called an independent commentator, accepting the somewhat Inferior 
position of interpreter, as it were, between Sankara ami the less instruct¬ 
ed class of readers.f Madhusudnna must also be set down as 
later than the author of the published gloss, on Sankara’s (f ’ta Bhiishya, 
viz. Ananda Giri. For in commenting on Gltii IV. 7, our author cites 
a jiassage from the Gita Bhashya and adds: 


* At the close of the comments on chap. XIII. of the tiitA occurfl a stanza 

rnnning aa follows— ^ 11 ^K ^ 

II on which this copy'has in the nmgin !T*nrr ^?irprr 

ffg l fS fsqf "Which is clearly no jMui of the commcnhiry. ^ 
fSomo of these passages aro citedhy Prof, Lassen in the preface to his edition 
■of yddegers BhagavadgitA (p. xix.) Under GitA XVlIL 6 occurs the following 
notci^hy Lassen ; I! 3Tr>=TnT?r?n‘ friql 
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which in English means—“And the com¬ 
mentator has said ‘ he was born with a glorious bodj, created at his own 
will, and produced out of the Maya.’ ” The original passage referred to 
here may be seen in the published gloss of Ananda Giri with some very 
slight differences,* due, perhaps, to the quotation having been made 
from memoiy, or to the existence of various readings in tlie MSS., or to 
the existence of errors in tlieprinted copy. Madhnsudana must also have 
flourished later than the author of the Markandcya Puraua,t which is 
assigned by Professor Wilson to the ninth century a.c. % Further¬ 
more, Vijnanesvara, the author of the Mitiiksharu, being expressly 
mentioned in this commentary,§ our author must be posterior to “the 
latter half of the eleventh century after Christ," which Dr. Biibler fixes 
as the date of that writer. || The ([notations from the Bhiigavata Puruna, ^ 
again, bring us down pcrlin[)s to a still later period, as Professor Wilson 
and others** fix the twelfth century a.c. as the probable date of that 
Puraua. We thus obtain the interval between the twelfth and the seven¬ 
teenth centuries of the Christian era as the period at some part of 
which our author must have flourished. 

Can these limits he contracted any further ? In the Preface to bis 
edition of Stihlegcl’s Bhagavadgita ff Professor Lassen refers to an 
opinion pf Burnonf, identifying Madlmsudai.a, the author of the GJta- 
gudliarthadipika, with a certain Matlliusudnna, who is mentioned by 
Afadliavachui’va in his l)huluvritti.J+ If this identification be correct, 
wc shall obtain instead of the limits stated above, the comparatively 
narrow ones of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries of tlie Christian 
era. Bnmouf himselt^ however, does not look on the identification as 
satisfactorily made out. And the language used by Professor Lassen, in 

* Rtio p. 5 (Calcutta oditioa, 1870). 

+ Cited under GH& VI. 17. 

i See Preface to Vishnu Pur&na, p. Iviii. 

§ Under GIU II. 53, ‘ 

fj Seo Jour. Horn. Br. It. An. Sor., vol. IX. p. 137- 

f Under GlU III. 19 ; XVII I. 05. 

** Sfo Preface toVishnn Piirana p. li.: also 1 Colebrooho’s Essays 104. On the 
other side may be consulted a riscont work entitled Bhfigavata Bhdshana, by 
Mr. Gopfdachflrya Karhfidkar, printed at Ganpat Krishnliji’s press. My opinion 
on th« dates of the PurAuas gonerally has been expressed in the Preface to my 
edition of Bharti'ihari. (Bomb. Sorice of Sanskrit Classics.) 

tt See p. xviii. 

jj Buraou{*8 words, aa translated to mo by a friend, aris very onutious. Ho 
says, “ Cololwooke speaks of a MadhusAdana whom he gives os one of the 
oommeutators of the Mugdhabodha of Vopadeva, and whom S&yana cites in his 
Dh&tnvritfi. I do not know if ho is the Madhusddaua to whom Colobrooke 
attributes several works on the Ved&nta philosopbr," 
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stating Burnours opinion, seems to indicate that he too is not quite 
prepared to accept it. Nevertheless Professor Lassen does provision¬ 
ally aet upon the suggestion of Buruouf; and he assigns our author 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, placing Madhavach&rya at 
the close of that century. 

In this conclusion I cannot concur; and in dissenting from it, I 
think I have the support of something of much greater strength than 
a mere conjectural identification based on a similarity of names. 1 
think it can be shown from the internal evidence furnished by the 
GitagiidliArthadipika, that Marlhnsfulana must have flourished, not 
before, hut some time after, Mailhavaehurya. For, in eomniculing on 
Gita VI. flfi, after citing and explaining a i)assage from the Yogava- 
sishiha, and adding some further observations of his own, our aiitlior 
winds up with these words anglic^ 

“ The rest may ho seen at length in the JivanmnktiAiveka.” Now 
turning to Dr. F, F. Hall's Contributions to a IVibliograjiby of Iiulian 
Philosophienl Systerris, wc find the Jit^aiirnuktiviveka erMimernt(;d 
among Vedantic books, and described as “a work ascribed to Vidyaranya 
or Madhavacharyn.*” At a subsequent page of the same work, Dr. Hall 
refers to Professor Weber's Berlin Catalogue a.s containing an account of 
the Jivarirnukti^’iveka.*)' lint I have been unable hitherto to get access 
to any copy of the Berlin Catalogne. Again, in a v»ork entitled Bhdga- 
vata Bhushana, recently published in Bombay by a sliastri of some 
reputation on this side of India, viz. Mr. Go])ulacharya Karhadkar, 
the author speaks of which, as we 

are told by Dr. Hall, is an alternative title of the same work. True 
it is, indeed, that our late learned Vice-Pre.'^Idcnt, Dr. Bhau Daji, has 
not mentioned this work in his paper on Mfwlhava and Sayana. But 
the list of works contained in that paper \ia.s not, 1 think, meant to 
be regarded as exhaustive, and docs not purport to be exhaustive. That 
being so, if we may believe these concurrent statements regarding Mad- 
havacharya’s authorship of the Jivanmuktivivcka, and I can see no 
reasonable ground for distrusting them, it results that our author must 
be later in age than MAdhavachurya. 

* p. 133. t Ibid. p. 203. 

J See 1. 7 p. S, It may, perhaps, bo added tliat the JivanmnktiviTeka in re- 
ferred to as Hftdbava’s in a note to Dr. Hall's translation of Nohoiniah Nilkanth 
Gore’s Rational Refutation of Hiiidn Philosophical Systems. Tho work is 
also mentioned as Vidy&ranya’s in the Catalogue of MSS. compiled by Dr, Buhler 
(see Part IV. 52) and also in tho Catalogne of MSS in the CVntial Provinces 
which has been recently published («ee p. 118). 

49 r 0 s 
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If now we turn to the closin}? lines of the Gltaguclharthadipikil, we 
find there a stanza which runs as follows;— 


II »nir ii 

«?rr*5?rPT^ftf^ gtnsr n 


I would translate these lines thus—“ This easily intelligible commen¬ 
tary, which has been composed by me after obtaining the favour of the 
preceptors, ori Rdma, Visvcsvara, and Madhava, is ofiercd up to their 
lotus*like feet.” Professor Lassen’s copy reads ^jRTiTr*f instead of NIW- 
ifn^. But that rending can scarcely yield any sense, and the three 
copies of the work whicli I have seen concur in reading nTNRHIX’ 
This reading may, therefore, be safely aecepted. Again, Professor 
Lassen seems to understand as one form of the name of our 

author’s preceptor, alternative with and 

But this interpretation, which, I own, appears to me to be in itself 
improbable, is rendered still more improbable by the reading which 
we have given above. The first line must, then, be interpreted, ns we 
have interpreted it, to be a compound containing three names, Sri Rama, 
Visvefivara, and Madhava.f Now it must be admitted that we liaA c no 
information about this Madhava. But is it not, at least, possible, that 
the Mstdhava here mentioned may be ide\)tieal with the Madhava 
whose work our author has referred to before ? However, this is but a 
conjecture, and it need not be pursued any further. We may, for the 
pi’eseut, fix the two termini for the date of our author at the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries after Christ. 


There is yet another source of information, and to it we now turn. 
It has been already stated, that tradition represents Madhusfidana 
Sarasvati to have been once in occupation of the place of the Bringeri 
Pontiff. Now my friend Mr. Janurdan Sakh4ram Gadgil has pro¬ 
cured from the records of Wringer! a complete list of the several 
occupants of the “ g/idi ” together with their respective dates. I 
■ reproduce the list in its entirety, as it has not, to my knowledge, been 
ever before published. 

* p. xvi. noto.—But eoe contra. Dr. Hall's Contributions to a Bibliography, 
ki\, p. Hi), whore Dr. Hall also states tlmt the copy cataloguodhy him is dat^ 
1673 A.c. 

+ 1 Anew nothing of Bit BAma. The name occurs in some places in Dr. 
Hall’s work, hue there is nothing to identify this Sri liAma with any of the per¬ 
sons there intended. Ylsvesvara is the author of several works mentionod by 
Dr. Hall. I'his name always occurs in tho descriptions of ModhnsMana 
Saraavari, which are contained in the colophons to the workp of tlie latter; for 
instance, in the GitagddhArthadipikA itself. 
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Year down to Duration 


No. 

Names. vduch office held. 

of office. 

1. 

Sankarfichurya.Vikrama Samvat 

107 

32 

years. 

2. 

Prithvidharucharya .Sulivtihana Saka 

37 

65 

99 

3. 

Visvarftpa Bhurati SvarnJ Do. 

112 

75 

ft 

4. 

Chidrupa Bhurati Svumi Do. 

164 

52 

» 

5. 

Gangiidhara Bharatl Sviimi . 

234 

70 

ft 

G. 

Chidghana Bhurati Svsimi. 

289 

55 

• • 

7. 

Bodhaghana Bhurati Svami. 

33.5 

46 


8. 

Jimiiottama Bhurati Svami . 

380 

45 

9f 

y. 

Slvanaitda Bhurati Svami. 

420 

40 

99 

10. 

Junuottaraa Bharati Svami . 

457 

37 

>9 

11. 

Nrisiiiha Bharati Svami . 

498 

41 

99 

12. 

Isvara Bhurati Svami . i 

527 

3i) 

99 

13. 

Nrisiiiha Blmruti Sviimi . 

fifiO 

22 

99 

14. 

Yidvusaukar Bhurati Svuiui. 

578 

28 

99 

15. 

Krishna Bhurati Sviimi. 

598 

20 

99 

16. 

Sankara Bharati Svami.. 

620 

22 

99 

17. 

Chandrasekhara Bhurati Sviimi . 

641 

21 

99 

18. 

Cliidaiianda Bhiirati Svami . 

6^7 

23 

99 

19. 

Bralimrmauda Bhiirati Svunii . 

695 

2S 

99 

20. 

Chidrupa Bhiirati Svami . 

720 

2.> 

99 

21. 

Parusliottama Bharati Sv/imi . 

755 

35 

99 

22. 

Madhusudanu Bbiiratl Svami . 

793 

38 

99 

23. 

.laganniith Bhiirati Sviimi. 

S2l 

28 

• » 

24. 

Visvanauda Bhurati Sviimi . 

853 

32 

99 

25. 

Vimalunanda Bhiirati Svami. 

888 

35 

99 

26. 

Vidyaranya Bharati Sv/imi . 

928 

40 

ft 

27. 

Visvarupa Bharati Svami . 

948 

20 

99 

28. 

Bodhaghana Bhurati Sviimi . 

974 

26 

99 

29. 

Jnanottama Bhiirati Svami . 

1004 

30 

f» 

,30. 

Isvara Bharati Svami . 

1054 

50 

99 

31. 

Bharati Tiirtha Svami* . 

lO'^y 

35 

ti 

32. 

Vidya Tirtha Svami . 

1127 

38 

99 

.33. 

Vidyaranya Bharati Svamif . 

1169 

42 

99 

34. 

Nrisinha Bharati Svami . 

1197 

28 

9% 


* Reccirod recognition in the l^aka }'ear 1075, and thereafter ruled the Sarh- 
sthuna for fourteen years. 

t Received second recognition in the year 1157, and thereafter ruled the Sam* 
ethfina for twelve years. That year was the cyclical year Hanmatha. 
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Year down to 

Duration 

No. 

Names. 

which office held. 

of office. 

35. 

Chandrasekhara Bharati SvAmi 

... 1225 

28 

years. 

36. 

Madhusudana Bharati Svumi . 

. 1225 

30 

$9 

37. 

Vishnu Bharati SvAmi. 

. 1290 

35 

it 

38. 

Gangadhar Bharati Svumi .... 

. 1324 

34 

>9 

39. 

Nrisinha Bharati Svumi . 

. 1355 

31 

99 

40. 

Sankara Bharati Svami.. 

. 1.388 

33 

If 

41. 

Purushottama Bharati Svami . 

. 1432 

44 

99 

42. 

Bamnchaiidra Bharati Svami..,. 

. 1466 

34 

99 

43. 

Nrisinha Bharati Svami* . 

. 1.509 

43 

99 

41. 

Vidyarany Bharati . 

. 1542 

33, 

>9 

45. 

N risinha Bharati . 

. 1561 

19 

99 

46. 

Sankara Bharati . 


24 

99 

47. 

Nrisinha Bharati . 

. 1601 

36 

99 

48. 

Sankar Bharati . 

. 1629 

28 

ii 

49. 

N risinha BhArati . 

. 1653 

34 

99 

50. 

Sankar BhArati .. 

. 1685 

32 

99 

51. 

Nrisinha Bharati . 

. 1691 

6 

99 

52. 

Sankara Bharati . 

. 1729 

38 

99 

53. 

Nrisinha Bharati . 

. 1742 

12 

99 

51. 

Sankara Bharati. 

.' 1776 

31 

99 

55. 

Nrisiuhn Bharati. 

. 1782 

6 

99 


56. fc^ri SAnkara lUiarati Svami 


This list does not appear to me to be very satisfactory. But I need 
not discuss it on the present occasion. There arc but two Madhusddauas 
in the list, the one at No. 22, the other at No. 36. The latter seems 
to me to be the person we want. It will be observed, that immediately 
above him there are two Svamis who may be said to be unknown to 
fame; but these arc preceded by a tolerably well-known triad, viz. 
Bharat! Tirtha, Vidya Tli-tha, and Vidyuranya; of these VidyAra:giya is 
well known as only another name of Madhavacharya. Vidya Tirtha is 
most probably identical with the person of the same name w'hom Mudhava 
mentions in the fir.^t stanza of his Sankara Vijaya. Bharat! Tirtha is 
mentioned in company with Vidyarnijya in the first stanza of the coin- 


* It wua in the time of this SvAmt that a sepurato malita of the SamsthAna was 
established ut Kudalgi. And the subsequrnt names, says Mr. GAdgil, are the 
names of those who ruled the Kudaltri SainsthAna. 

Dr. BbAu seems to regard VidijA Ttrtha and BhAratt Ttrtha as names of one 
and the sumo person: Jour. Bomb. Br, S. As, Soc., vol. IX. 327. 
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mentary on the’Pauchadaslof Vidyjiranya. The circumstance of these 
' three names occurring together, coupled with the traditional informa* 
tion we possess, renders it, 1 think, reasonably probable, that the 
Vidyaranya here mentioned is identical with Madhavacharya. And if 
so, then it also becomes likely, that the Madhus^idana, who stands 
third after him in the above list, is to he identified with the Madhusu* 
dana Sarasvati with whom we are at present concerned. 

Argmng thus far on the basis of the above list, we are, I 
think, on comparatively safe ground. Hut when we proceed to the 
cpicstion of dates, the credibility of the list is very much reduced. Ac¬ 
cording to it, Mtidhnva flourished in tlic thirteenth century of tlie 
Christian era, and died in 1247 a.c. The inscriptions, however, 
which have been found and deciphered show that this date cannot bo 
correct, and that it is more than a hundred yeai'S too early ; with that 
correction, Madhusudana will stand at some period after the 8aka 
year lil55 or 1433 a.c. There is, howevt^r, tliis fact to he noted here. 
Between the death of Vidyaranya and the death of Madhusudana, there 
elapses an interval, according to this list, of eighty-six years. If 
now we identify the Madliava mentioned in the closing stanza of the 
Gitagutllnirtbadipika. with Vidyaranya, this circnmstance evidently 
presents a difficulty, for it^is scarcely probable that Madhusildana could 
have lived long enough to have been the pupil of one who died eighty- 
six years before the period of his own death. It is just possible that 
the three names of “ gurus” mentioned in the stanza cited above are not 
the names of persons who were all the direct “guru.s” of Madliusfldana. 
But for this sup{»oaitiou again there is no authority, and Vi.4ve8vara 
appears clearly to have been his immediate preceptor. However, upon 
the whole, looking to the several lines of argument above suggested, I 
think we may safely lay down the proposition that Madlmsfldann Saras¬ 
vati probably flourished about the end of the fifteenth or the beginning 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian era. 

One word as to the relative positions of Madhusudana Rarnsvati, and 
another famous commentator on the Bhagavadgita, namely, ^ridhara 
Svami. Professor Lassen places the latter at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century after Christ or half a century before Madhusudana.* 
His argument is based simply upon the several coincidences observed by 
him between the two commentaries on the Bhagavadgita of those two 
writers. And, therefore, Professor Lassen, in expressing the opinion 


• n. XIX. 
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stated above, cautiously says, that it is only satis verisimile. There is, 
however, a sentence in MadhusMana’a commentary on Gita VI. 
27 ) which places the matter beyond doubt, for there it is said 

ftnglici, Srldhara says, thus means in the 
manner described. This agrees with what we find in Sridhara Svil> 
mi’s comment on the passage in question. It may, therefore, be taken 
as beyond doubt, that Sridhara preceded Madhtisudana, but by what 
period of time it is not at present possible to say. He lived, however, 
sufficiently long after Sankara to have known of a commentary on San¬ 
kara’s Gita Bhiishya;* audit may perhaps be added, that he lived after 
the thirteenth century, as he has w’ritten a commentary on the Bhugavata 
Parana. But the positions of Madhusudana and MAdhavn being reversed, 
as we hare seen above. Professor Lassen’s date cannot now stand unless 
further evidence in support of it is forthcoming. 

There are one or two other facts to be found in the Gitagfidhiirtha- 
dipika which are worthy of note. Although Madhusfidanais a staunch 
follower of the Advaita Vedanta,he is at the same time a thorough¬ 
going devotee' of Krishna. Thus at the close of the commentary on 
the fifteenth chapter of the Gita, he says:— 

. ^rn%f firwt^rf ?rt ’^Tin5f2rqR II 

And again, with greater force, he says;— 

jRmifT r>ffJT ^ >TrTr:l t 

But the comments on the very next chapter are ushered in with 
the following latitudinarian remark ;— 

#frjTna: ll Rir^: § 

It would appear from this, that the belief—and a very strong belief too— 
in the Krishna of the Gopis ie, in practice, not incompatible with a 
refined catholicity of creed. 


* Sec ^iridhara’s Gloss on GitA, introductory stanza. 

t Oh ve who wisely work for your welfare, devote yonrsolves coTistantly to 
that glory which consists of Intelligence and Joy, which has the colour of a 
olond, which is the essence of Vedic texts,-wiiicli is the ornament of the Gopis, 
which carries the wise across the oooan of this world, and which has frequently 
become incamatc to destroy the burdens of the earth. 

% Those deluded men who cannot hear the wonderful greatness of Krishna, 
though aubstautiated by proofs, go to perdition. 

^ I am that supremo Holy Being through ignorance of whom men become 
worshippers of Siva, and the Sun, and Qanela and Vishnu, and Sakti. 
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There is but one other ohspntntion, which it may be useful to add 
here. In tlie gloss, on Gita VI. MadhusMana quotes ns follows 
from the Gita IJhashya Nr% a^d adds rpg»TfiTf *rr*Tqr^J 

ffTfrqtfrr This is noticeable, but it would be hazardous to 

draw from it alone any inference as to Madhusiidana’s connexion with 
•tlie Gugara District. 
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-The Law and the Testimony. 8\o. Lon¬ 
don .. 

Russian Trade with India. Pht. 8vo. 1870 .llev. J. Long. 

Sanskrit Manuscripts, A Catalogue of, contained in 
the Private Libraries of Guzarnt, Kalhiawad, &c.; 

Fa.scielcs I. & II., compiled under the superinteu- 

denec of G. Biililer. 8vo. Bombay, 1871-72.Govt, of B’bay. 

Stuir.uzEii (I)f. Karl von).—Fachmannischc Beriehte 
iiber die O.sterrciclush-Ungarische E.xpedition nach 
Siam, China, und Japan, 1808-71. BL 8vo. 

Stuttgart, 1872 ... The Author. 

* Sene (S. A.)—Le Xcve de lustedal et ses Glaciers. 

Par C. dc Sexe. Pht. 4to. Christiania, 18/0 ...—- 

Smithsonian Board of Keg e.vts; Reports of the, for 

the year 187(>. Rl. 8vo. WasJiington, 1871. Smithsonian 

lust., M'’ashn. 

Society (Royal Astronomical), Monthly Notices 

of the, for 1858-0!). Vol.2.^. 8vo. London, 1860. Royal Astron. 

Society. 

- (The Royal Asiatic) of Great Britain and 

Ireland, Forty-eighth Annual Report of. 1871. 8vo. 


Hertford... The Society. 

Surveys, and of other Geographical Operations in 
India, Abstract of the Report of the, for 1870- 

7!, Rl. 8vo. London, 1872 .Government of 

India. 

Tide Tables for the Ports of Bombay and Kurrachee, 

18/2. 12mo. London.Government of 

Bombay. 
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Donors. 

Tide Tables for the Port of Kurracheci 1871-72. 

12mo. London .Govt, of B’bay. 

Trade and Navigation (The) of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, Annual Statement of, for the year 
1870-71. Rl. 4to. Bombay, 1871.. 

-- —" ' --of the Province of Sind ditto 

1870-71. Ditto. Knrracheei 1871.... 

Troops, Regulations for the training of, for Service 

in the Field, &c. Rl. 8vo. London, 18/1.- 

University Calendar (Bombay) for the year 1871-72. 

8vo. Bombay, 1872 .University of 

Bombay. 

Vaccination throughout the Bombay Presidency and 
Sind, Report on, for the year 1870-71. Rl. 

8vo. Bombay, 1871 .Government of 

Bombay. 

Water Supply (The) of Bombay. Rl. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1872 .. .—. - 

Weber (A. von)—Uber cin znm Weissen Geho- 
riges Phoncstisches Compendium, das Praty- 
nasutra. 4to. Berlin, 1872. (2 copies.) The Author. 


PRESENTS TO THE MUSEUM. 

From 1st Jany, 1871 to 9th January 1873. 

Donors. 

Coins (1) Old Copper, of the time of the late Emperor 

ofBeejapore .The Collector 

of Sattara. 

—(6) Copper, of Portuguese Govt, in India .Mr. Edward 

F. Victor da 
Costa, through 
. J. Burgess, 

Esq.F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. 
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Donors, 

Coins (7), Old Copper, Bactriau, dug up from the soil 

in the vieinity of Peshawar .. TheRev.T.ll. 

Wadc.C.M.S., 
througli the 
Itev. J. S. S. 
Robcrtsouv 

F. Il.O.S., 

M. U.A.S. 

-(8) Ancient Silrer .A. Rogers^ 

Esep, Rev¬ 
enue Coin- 
^ niissioiier, 

N. D. 

-(Soino) Old Silver .Col. Anderson, 

Pol, Agent, 
Kola poor 
and S. M. 
Coimtry. 

Copperplate Grant ( 1 ) —Discovered iii Gujerat.... Maneckjee 

A<lurji, Esq., 

G. G.M.C. 


CoppERPiwVTKS (2)—From tlie Rhovvnuggur Durbar... DowaiiGowrcc 

Shankar, ^ 
through J. 
Burges.s, Esq., 
FMl.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. 

Dewara (Metal)—Discovered in excavating for the 
Revadunda and Mulla Creek Road in Ta- 

looka Alibag . ...The Collector 

of Colaba. 


Dhooparty (Metal)—Ditto ditto 


Ring (Gold ) 


*****««r»««ai ■lavva ir»« r*a«t**«*«t •••••«••«■•• 


Col. Anderson, 


Pol. Agent, 
Kolapoor 

and S. M, 
Country, 
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• ■> 

Doxonsy. 

TAur-K'j' (Hrass)—Bcariiig in relief a figure supposed to 

Iw that of Khtimlobn.The (\>llertoi 

of (N)lai)a 


OillGINAL CO^rMUNICATIOXS, 

(h)M.\niNTCATK» nv 

Bhau Daji.—A nthplities of Warangal and of Aimm- 
koTida, the ancient capital of Telingana, 
illustrated with ]‘holographs .The Aiilhor. 

-Fncsitnile, Transcri[>t, and Translation of King 

Jludra Devii’s Inscription at Anunikonda, 

with Uotnnrks... 

$ 

-Discovery of complete Manuscript (>opi('s of 

liana’s Ilarsha Charita, with an Analysis of 

the more important portions... —- 

ilvHLr.R (Dr. George).—A Note on the History of 

Sanskrit Literature .... 

Javerilal TTMiAsiinN’KEK.—'JIindn Tribes .vnl Gash's 

in Gujerat .. 

Maneckjtce Ahaiuee.—T ranscript and Translation of 
a Copperplate Grant of the Fifth tVntitry 
* of the Cliristian lOra, found in Gujerat, with 

remarks hy Professor llamkrishnn Gopal 
Bhaiularkar ... 

llAMKRtsiiNA Gopal lliiANn.vuKtu.—A Devanagari 
Transcript and Date of a new Vnlahhi Cop- 
per-[)latc, and a new interpretation of the 
figured dates on the published grants of the 

» Valahhi Dvriastv.... 

• • 

-Consideration of the Date of the Mahahharata 

in connection with the correspondence from 

('olonel Ellis.... 

Vishwanath Narayax Mandlik.— Notes on the 

Shrine of Mnhabalesvnra .;.—-- 
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rnOCREDINGS, OFFIOIAL, EdECARV, AND SCIENTIFIO', 

From 1st January 1871 to Dtu January 1873. 


At a ^Meeting held on (Ik* 12th January 18/1 - • 

IJao Sahel) Vishwauath Narayan Mamllik road a paper onlilled Nu((‘s 
on the Shrine of “ Mahiihalo.svara.” He [iroM'iiloil to the meeting 
a t o[)y of Muhahalrsr.tra~m(ihaitnyni in Sanskrit, said to hoa]>orliou 
of the Skanda Piirana. It consista of two chapters, containing® 103 
AtT'ses. It describes the shrine and its neigfibonrliood as they now 
exist; and trom its language and style of coinposilion it appears to bt* a 
jnr>dern Avork. It recounts the origin of the fire ri\ers, and deseribes 
the various ]i!aces of worship, v'te. on the hill. Tliis shrine aj»|)ears lo 
be a modern establishment sifter tin* model of the very olil shrine of 
(Tokarna-Mahsihalesvara, in Canara. The iinportauee of eolleeting the 
local Mahdtmyas was pressed on the Society’s attention, as a means of 
])reventing the concoction of modern stories, of ivliieh an exiioiiilt! wa'' 
jiroduced (lieiug a eopy of tlie Xiruirla-ma/iahtiyu in .Marathi). Tlie 
Jyotirlhiga was next ilescrihed; and it was state«l that Maha!; ilc.-.var.i 
was not one of them, and that although it was' descrihed as /Ini/u, it 
was not no iu reality. 

In reference to the fjoestion of the des(ruction and i'(‘moval of 
architectural remains in variotis parts of the country, which had heeu 
considered at the meeting held on 10th Novemhor, Mr. IJnrgess rend 
an extract from a letter, by .Mr. Fleet, on the same snbjed, and ii Avas re¬ 
solved that the substance of the same should be embodied in the firo- 
posed representation by the Society to Government on the aaIioIc (juestion. 


At a Meeting held on the 13th April 1871— 

The Honorable President laid before the meeting copy of a report 
made to the Madras GoA'erument by Mr, F. A. C.lloswell, Madras CiAil 
Service, on the Archaeological Remains in the Kietna District. 

Ordered that the Secretary he requested to coua'cv the fhank.s of the 
Society to Mr. IJosAiell for his interesting report. 



xiv austbact of the society's piwceedinqs, 

« 

Dr. BlmuDnji read a. report on 13 gold coins receired from the 
(Jolloctor of Sattara, which were Bubmitted to the Society at the last 
monthly meeting. 

The coins were reported as old (about 11th or 12th century), rare 
and valuable. The best thanks of the Society were given to Dr. Bhaa 
Daji for his report, and it was resolved that the coins should be retained 
for tlifi Society’s Museum. 

Professor B. G. Bhandarkar read a paper entitled Transcript and 
Translation of a Coj)per-plate Grant of the Fifth Century of the Christian 
Era. 

It was moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker, President, and seconded 
by the//oHorrfry (Secretary, that the best thanks of the Society be voted 
to Mr. Manockjec Adurjee for the valuable and interesting present of 
a coppcr-j»latc grant for its Museum, discovered by him in Guzcrat. 

Dr. Bhau Daji then read papers on (1) Revised Inscription on the 
Delhi “ Iron” Pillar at Kootub Minar; and (2) Revised Translation of 
the Inscription ou the Bhitari Lat, with remarks. 


At a Meeting held on the 13th July 1871— 

The Honorary Secretary read the following descriptive memo, on 
9G small Silver Coins, by the Collector, J. F. Fleet, Esq., C.S.:— 

These coins, which are very small and of trifling weight, are stamped 
with a variety of impressions, but the only impression that can be clearly 
made out is that of a peacock shown on the eight coins in the packet 
marked A. I cannot make out the other impressions, and can flud none 
very closely resembling them in the plates accompanying Thomas’edition 
of Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities. Two of the coins bear on one side 
letters in the Kay astha or Grantha character; one of them has the sylla¬ 
ble de followed by va, part of which only appears on the surface of the 
coin, and the second has the syllable r&, so that these coins may pos¬ 
sibly be Vijayanagara coins of Devarao or Devaraya, a.d. 1391-1414 j 
but this is a mere conjecture, especially as the two parts of this name are 
on separate coins. Two other coins have marks on them that may 
possibly be lettered, but I cannot decipher them ; the mark on one of 
them closely I’esemhles the f ( 0 ) of the cave-alphabets. Tliese 
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four coins are enclosed in the packet marked B. The packet C con¬ 
tains the best specimens of the remaining coins, and the packet D the 
residue, the impressions on which are not so clear. An inspection of 
coins A and B shows that the stamp with which the impressions were 
formed was very much larger than the coins themselves. The four 
coins in packet A and one of those in D, marked on one side with a 
small half-moon, appear to be the only ones originally stamped on both 
sides. 


Dr. Bhan Daji read the following reports on 20 gold coins forwarded 
by Government:— 

The gold coins submitted to me for report arc ten in number. They 
are equal in weight, viz. fifty-three and a half grains each. 

These coins are denominated Ildiia Vnraha,‘and vulgarly Pagodas. 

They are described in William Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia 
Illustrata (p. 735). 

Five of these hdnas have two figures On one side representing Siva 
and Parvati, the former having in one hand the trisula or trident, and 
in the other a deer. The reverse has, on a granulated ground, the 
Arabic character representing A, being the initial letter of the name 
of Ilyder. , 

According to Marsden, Fig. MLXXXII., it is called tlie Bahadur! hun, 
and was coined by Ilyder Ali subsequently to the conquest of Mysore 
and Ifceri lUjas. The weight of the buna under examination, however, 
is a little less than half of the Bahddnri hnns described by Mursden. 
Two of the buns correspond to Fig. MLXXIV. of Mnrsdeu’s plates. 
The inscription on one side is Sri Sadasiva, and not Sri Sadashiva, as in 
Marsden's figure. Sadashiva was a Raja of Ikeri, whose kingdom and 
person fell into the hands of Hyder. 

The remaining three correspond to Fig. MLXXII. of Marsden’s 
plate XLVIll., there being two figures, Siva and Parvati, on one side, and 
an inscription on the reverse which may be read Sri Krishna Baja— 
Sri Krishna Raja was the name of the late Mysore prince. 


Report on 10 Gold Coins. 

The ten gold coins submitted for report are Hunas, with the in¬ 
scription Sri Krishna Raja on one side, and two images on the obverse 
representing Siva and Parvati. They correspond to MLXXII. Plate 
XLVIII. of Marsden’s Oriental Coins. 
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Each of five weighs fifty-five ^raius, and of the other five fifty-four 
pniins. 

The coins belong, I think, to the age of the late Kaja of Mysore. 


At a Meeting held on the 10th August 1H71, Mr. Bhau Daji read 
original communications on the following subjects ;— 

First: Antiquities of Warangal and of Anumkonda, the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Telingana, illustrated with photographs. 

Second : Facsimile, transcrij)t and a translation of King Rutlradeva’s 
inscription at Anumkonda. 

Third : Discovery of complete manuscript copies of B/ma's Ilarsha- 
Charita, with an analysis of the important portions. 

Dr. George Buhler then read a paper entitled “ A Note on the His¬ 
tory of the Sanskrit Literature,” of which the following is a brief 
abstract:— 

A Jaina writer, Bajasekharo, gives in his Prabhandakosha, composed 
A.o. l.'MS, a life of Sriharsba. lie states that Srtharsha, the son of 
1 lira, was born in Benares, and composed the Nnishadha-charita at the 
retpiest of a king at that town, named Jayantachandra, the son of 
Govinda Chandra, Various details, which iinjvsekhara gives regarding 
Jayantachandra, especially the statement that he had the surname*' 
Pan] Ilia, that he was a contemporary of Kumarapala, of Anakollapnttan, 
and that he and his dynasty were destroyed by the Mussalmans, show 
that Rajasekbara's Jayantachandra is nobody else than the Kashtrakuta 
who reigned over Kanya Kubja and Benares in the latter half of the 
12th century, probably from llCvS-llS-l. 

Rajasekbara’s account of the age of Sriharsha is confirmed by the 
fact that the latter states at tlie end of his Naishadhiyakavya that he 
was honoured by a king of Kanya Kubja. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Monday, 2rth November 1871—the Hon’ble H. P. St. G. Tucker, 
President, in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Report for 1870-71. 

During the past year 16 resident and 3 non-resident 
members were elected, against 23 resid^t and 9 non-resident elected in 
1869-70. 30 members have with drawn, and 5 died in the past year, 
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leaving l7o resident and paying members on the Society’s roll. The 
iinmber of the non<resideut members in India is 82, 

Library. —During the year under review 520 works in 689 volumes 
were bought by the Society, against 740 in 1,003 volumes bought in 
1869-70, and 557 works in 1868-69. 

Periodicals. —^The papers and periodicals taken by the Society are 
as follows :— 

Literary, 10; Illustrated, 8; Scientific, 34; Reviews, 8; European 
Newspapers, 22; Medical Newspaper, I; Registers, Army Lists, and 
Directories, 18; French Literary and Scientific Periodicals, 8; Ameri¬ 
can Literary and Scientific Periodicals, 8; American Newspa])er, 1; 
German Literary and Scieutific Periodicals, 6; Indian Newspapers, 16; 
Indku Journals, Reviews, &c., 33; Batavian Society’s Publications, 2 : 
being a total of 131 Literary and Scieutific Periodicals, and 45 News¬ 
papers, or in all 1/6. Of these, 53 periodicals and iransuctious of the 
learned Societies are given in return, for the Society’s Journal. 

Presents to the Library. —Fifty Miscellaneous works in 70 volumes, 
and 150 Pamphlets, were presented to the Society during the year, 
chiefly by the Governments of India, Bengal, and Bombay; the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; the Royal Astronomical Society; the Trustees to 
the British Museum ; tifb Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries j the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington; the Boston Society of Natural 
History; the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and others. 

Presents to the Museum. —7 old Bactrian Coins which were dug up 
from the soil in the vicinity of Peshawur, presented by the Rev. T. K. 
Wade, through the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson; 8 ancient Sil¬ 

ver Coins, presented by A. Rogers, Esq., C.S., Revenue Commissioner, 
N. D.; one Copper-plate Grant, discovered in Ouzerat, presented by 
Manockjee Adeijee, Esq., G.G.M.C.; and one Brass Tablet bearing in 
relief a figure supposed to be that of " Khundoba,” a metal “ Dewara,” 
and a metal ** Dhooparti,” which were discovered in excavating for the 
Rewadunda and Mulla Creek Road in Talooka Alibag, presented by the 
Collector of Colaba. 


Original Communications. 

The follovring papers and reports on Coins and Copper-plate Grants 
were read during the year 

1. “Notes on the Shrine of Mjihabalesvara.” By Bao Saheb 
VishTanath Narayan Mandlik. 

3/7 • 
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2. Report on l.'J Gold Coins received from the Collector of Sattara. 
13y Dr- Bhau Dnji. 

3. Report on 10 Gold Coins, called Ekairec Boons, received from 
Government. By ditto. 

4. Observations on a Copper-plate Grant discovered in Gnzerat by 
Manockjce Aderjee, Esq. By Ramkrishna Gopal Bliaudarkar, Esq., 

M.A. 

5. Revised Inscription on the Delhi " Iron” Pillar at Kootub Minar. 
By Dr. Bliau Daji. 

6. Revised Translation of the Inscription on the Bhitari Lat, with 
remarks. By ditto. 

7. Descriptive Memo, by J. F. Fleet, Esq., C.S., ou 96 small Sil¬ 
ver Coins which were dug up in the village of IIulli, Talooka Pwrusgad, 
forwarded by the Collector of Bclgaum. 

8. Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation of King RadradcT.a’s In¬ 
scription of Anumkonda, with remarks. By ditto. 

9. Observations on a complete copy of the Ilarsha Charita, with a 
commentary, discovered iu Kashmir. By ditto. 

The Sociehfs Journal. —No. 37 of the Society’s Journal has unfor¬ 
tunately been delayed, much to the regret of the Committee, iu conse¬ 
quence of some of the contributions not being returned from the writers 
with the punctuality so desirable in such matters, but the number is 
now in the press in a complete form, and will be published early next 
year. No. 28, containing the papers read in 1870-71, and the proceed¬ 
ings for the same period, is now ready for the press. 

Com Furchasts. —Many coins have been submjitted for the inspeetion 
of the Society during the past year, principally under the resolution of 
Government requiring that coins found in any part of the Presidency 
should be submitted to the Society for opinion, with option of re¬ 
taining such as the Society might wish to possess on paying the price 
placed on them according to their value as metal. From the coins sub¬ 
mitted, a selection to tlie extent of 33 Rupees was purchased of those 
possessing interest and value, and of which no specimens were in the 
Society’s collection. 

« 

Manuscript and Photograph Purehasss.'^kn opportunity offered of 
a selection from a collection of rare and valuable Maghadi and Sanskrit 
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inaniiecripts tIirong)i tlu- iijcfiiuni of Mr. Burgess, one of the luemhors. 
A very good selection was secured of Photographs of Girnar and Ele- 
phaiita, with letterpress descriiition, and of the Cares at Nossick weie 
also purchased by the Society during the year at a cost of Bs, 360. 

Finance .—The financial state of the Society is on the whole satisfac- 
tor}% there being a balance in hand at the present date of Rs. r>,r2S>12-2. 

New Catalogues .—In coiifonwity with tlie resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Committee held in January last, the preparation of a 
new general alphabetical catalogue of all the works in tlie Library up 
to the end of 1870 has been uinlertaken, nml is now all but ready foi- 
the i)rcss; in consequence of the delay and labour in pre[)aring it, the 
catalogue will be brought up to the end of IS" I. 

i 

W. Loudon, Esq., moved, and the Bcv. J. S. S. Robertson seconded, 
that the Report now read by the Secretary be adopted. Carried 
unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election tif tlie Committee of 
Management for the year 1871-72. 

John Connon, Esq., M.A., moved, and Bhau IJaji, Es(j., seconded, 
that the Vice-President^, members of the Committee, and Auditors for 
the past year be re-elected, and the vaeancies caused by the af)>seiice of 
General Tremenheere, Dr. Thom, P. F. Arbutluml, Esq., and Col. J. 
A. Ballard be filled up as follows:— 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay in place of General Tremenheere as a 
Vice-President. 

Dr. W. Dymock, G. Norman, Esq., and R. West, Esq., in place of 
Dr. W. Thom, F. F. Arbuthnot, Estp, and Col. J. A. Ballard, and 
Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar to supply the other vacancy. 
Carried unanimously. 

The following is the list of the Committee of Management for the 
year 1871-72;— 

PrMirfenf.—The Hon*ble H. P. St. George Tucker. 

Vice-Presidents .—The Uon’ble Sir M. 11. Westropp, Kt.; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Jnstice Gibbs j Bhau Daji,. Esq., Hon. Mem. K.A.S. ; 
and the Right Rev, Henry Alexander Douglas, D.D-, Bishoj) of Bom¬ 
bay. 
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Commillee Members. —Dhunjeebhoy Framjce, Esq.; llao Saheb 
Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik; W. Loudon, Esq ; E. Tyrrell Leith, 
Esq., LL.M.; James Burgess, Esq., F.Il.G.S., M.B.A.S.; W. Dymock, 
Esq., B.A.; 6. Norman, Esq., C.S.; Raymond West, Esq., C.S.; Pro¬ 
fessor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A.; and James Taylor, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary, 

.dfuJt/ora.—Professor F. J. Candy, M.A., and Venayekrao Jagonath 
Sunkersett, Esq. 

The following Newspapers and Periodicals were added to the list of 
those at present taken 

1. Mechanic's Magazine. 

2. Sydenham Society's Publications. (All the back numbers, and to 
be continued.) 

3. The Scientific American. 

4* Leipgigen Illustrate Zeiiung (instead of the Eladderadaiseh). 

The meeting then adjourned. 

At a Meeting held on the 14th December 1871 :— 

Mr. Maclean submitted to the meeting the i^ollowing proposition;— 

" That the subscription of a Resident Member to the Society be 
lowered to Bs. 50 a year, or 5 a month,” winch was seconded by Mr. 
Narayan Vosudewjcc. 

The Hon'ble President stated that the proposal now submitted had 
been considered by the Committee of Management, and at their meeting 
they passed the following resolution:— 

** That the Committee are of opmion that the proposal announced to 
be made at the next monthly meeting to reduce the annual suhscription 
should be opposed on the ground that they consider that the advantages 
which it offers are not commensurate with the injury which such a 
change would be likely to occasion to the Society.” 

It was then moved by Dr. Wilson, and seconded by Bao Saheb 
Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik, “ That the resolution of the Committee 
be adopted by tlie meeting as an amendment on the proposal made by 
Mr. Maclean.*' After some discnimon tl\e vote was taken, when the 
amendment moved by Dr. Wilson was carried by a majority of 4, the 
numbers being 28 to 24. 
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At a meeting held on the 11th January 1872, 

Professor Ramkrislina Gopal Bbandarkar, M.A., read a paper enti¬ 
tled *‘A Devanagari transcript and date of a new Valabhi Cop])er-plate, 
and a new interpretation of the figured dates on the published grunts of 
the Valabhi Dynasty.” 

At a meeting held on the 11th April 1872 ;— 

A report was read by Dr. Bhaii Daji on .30 Hindu punch coins and 
a gold ring found in a village near Kola])ur. 

In reference to the finding of these coins, the following account has 
been given by the State Karbharce, Kolapur, to the Political Agent 
there:— 

I have the honour to forward herewith 192 ^ silver pieces, valued at 
Rupees 23-U6, and one gold ring, value Rupees 17-8, received with the 
Kurveer Mamlutdar’s memuraudtun dated 17th August last. They 
were found buried in a ravine within the limits of the village of Shiulii, 
in the Kurveer Petta. The discovery was made under the following 
circumstances :—In August last certain cowherd boys, belonging to tbo 
aforesaid village, were one day grazing cattle in the vicinity of the 
ravine called the ** Waghduro,” when some of them huppened to cast 
their eyes on an cartben^pot lying partly buried in the ground. Out 
of curiosity they gradually «hig up the pot, which on being ofiencd dis¬ 
closed its contents. Astonished at this, and inspired with supenstitious 
fear, they fled back to their Iiomes, leaving the j)ot with its conUoits 
where it lay, and reported the circumstance to one Appa Patel, who 
repaired to the place in question with others, and picked u]i some pieces. 
The news soon reached tlic police authorities of the village, and on 
inquiry the coins and ring above mentioned were procured and produced 
before the Mamlutdar (Subordinate Magistrate of Kurveer). 

2. An attempt was made to decipher the iiiscription on these pieces 
but without success. From their size and shape, and the figures thereon, 
however, it is presumed that they must be very ancient coins, and quite 
out of circulation for some time past. 

Dr. Bhau Daji reported on the coins and the ring referred to as 
follows;— 

The coins consist of impure silver, and are flat pieces of an irregular 
fwm, with a few punch marks or symbols on one side and frequently one 
punch mark on the opposite side—^neither hearing any inscription. 
Generally a comer is cut off, evidently for the adjustment of their weight. 
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Prinsep describes coins of this description under the head of “ Stacey’s 
earliest Hindu coins.”* (Plate XX., Nos. 25, 26, 27, and 28.) 

Coins of this type were procured in South India, “others,” says Prin¬ 
sep, “were dug up in the Sunderbuns, aud many were found in Bchar.” 

Mr. Thomas calls them Hindu punch coins, and the plate which he 
gives in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1865, at p. 14:— 

Their average weight, says Prinsep, is fifty grains, or the same as the 
Tanka of the ancient Hindu mythology. Indeed, the word tank-saU 
(mint) goes far to prove that these arc tlie very pieces fabricated for 
circulation under that name. 

The thirty coins submitted to me for report vary from 45 to .53 
grains in weight. 

The symbols punched clearly relate to Buddhism, and require a paper 
by themselves. 

Hitherto Indian numismatologists have not ventured beyond a 
shrewd guess that the coins of this type belong to a high grade of anti¬ 
quity, from the absence of inscriptions or of evidence of skill in the art 
of engraving. 

The gold ring which was found in the same pot with these coins for¬ 
tunately has the name of its owner engraved on it, and the character 
of the alphabet enables me to pronounce it to be two thousand and one 
hundred years old, i.e. nearly of the age of Asoka. 

Wc have thus a limit to the modcrnicity of the family of Hindu 
punch coins now under consideration. 

A large number of copper coins of tbU type have been brought to me 
by Pundit Bhagwanlal Indraji from Ujjein ; out of 500 coins of dif. 
ferent types, 150 belong to the above type. He found about 30 at 
Vediso, near Bhilsa; he found one at Sarnath, near Benares, two or 
three in Junagad, in Katiawar. 

As Prinsep remarked, they are all stamped on at random with punches, 
and may naturally be interpreted as the insiguia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency. * 

Tlie ring is solid aud of somewhat'inferior gold. It is octagonal on 
the outside surface, each side of the octagon forming an oval seal. Its 
<^tucter is tV of an inch. The inside diameter is rather less than 
pi. The weight is 274Jf grains. On the surface of the oval seals or 
^aces the fallowing figures and inscription are engraved:— 
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On face No> 1 is the name of the original owner of the ring in 
Devanagari character—a few years later than the age of Asoka. 1 read 
it Nadibhagasa or Kandibhagasya in Sanskrit, i.«. **o( Nandibhaga.” 
The inscription is as follows:— 

The letters are exactly similar to those of tlie Asoka inscriptions; but 
the letter **bha’' has in the inscriptions the form represented on it. 

The letter, however, in the railing of the great Sanclu Stupa is 
exactly as in the ring. 

No. II. A lion or tiger. 

No. III. Two human standing figures ; the male encircling tlie nock 
of the female with his left arm, and the fenude his with her right arm. 
iVn impression on sealing-wax, of course, shows the figures reversed. 

No. IV. An elephant. 

No. V. A ficus tree with a railiug roimd the base of trunk. 

No. VI. A horse. 

No. VII. Two fishes head to head. 

No. VIII. A deer. 

These seals or faces raised, as will he seen by the measurement. 
From the edge of tlie faces to the round heading which forms the inside 
circle are straight lines, nil radiating from tlie centre of the faces. 

It is needless to add that to the eye of the classical scholar a consi¬ 
derable resemblance to Grecian art is evident. 

The figure of the ficus tree is exactly opposite the inscription, the 
lion and deer being on each side of it. 


At a meeting of the Society held on the 11th July 1872 :— 

The Vice-President, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, announced to the 
Meeting tliat His Excellency the Ilon’ble Sir P. E. Wodehousc, K.C.B., 
had done the Society the honour of accepting the office of Patron. 

Proposed by the llon’ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, and seconded by the 
Honorary Secretary, that Col. J. A. Ballard, C.B., K.E., and Rev. 
D. C. Boyd, M.A., be elected Members of Committee in place of 
Messrs. West and Norman, who have left Bombay .—Carried unani- 
mously. 
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At a meeting of the Society held on the 6th of August 1672, Dr. 
Jlhan Dnji read the following report on 19 gold coins received from the 
Collector of Belgaum 

Of the 19 gold cobs, 3 arc larger and 16 smaller. 

The larger three are circular, fiat pieces weighbg 66 grains. On one 
side each has a circular line very near the rim which is beaded. Within 
the circle is the figure of a lion rampant, face to the left. In front of the 
neck is a short inscription in Devonagnri characters comparatively mod¬ 
ern, mentioning the name of one of the years of Brihaspati Chakra, 
or sixty years’ cycle of Jupiter. In that year the coin was probably struck. 

In one the name of the year is Subhakrata, the 36th in the cycle; 
the second has I'ramoda, the 4th in the cycle; the third has Pingala, 
the iilst in the cycle. 

A little aiiove the ear of the lion and close to the circnlar line is a 
small circle and the crescent, evidently to rejtresent the sun and the moon. 

The coin having the name of the year Pingala has the Svastika sym¬ 
bol just behind the raised tail, whilst that with the name of the year 
Pramoda has the same symbol under the raised forefoot. 

The form of the lion has a general resemblance to the lions found 
in the cave of Elcphanta and in the ruins of Mathura. 

On the obverse of tlie coin with the Subbak,«-otaycar is an inscription 
of five lines within a circle; the first line is in modern Devnnagari char¬ 
acters, and may be read Siva Cliitta. The line under lias the same name 
but in a diircrent character, probably the old Dravidiau alphabet. The 
third line has the name of Sri Siva Chitta in Devanagari. 

The fourth Ibe reads exactly as the third, but the character is the 
old Gonaresc. 

The fifth line has again Siva Chitta in Devanagari. 

The cobs havbg the name of Pramoda and Pbgala have, on the 
obverse, inscriptions in five lines 

1st—SriSapta ko. 

2nd—tisa lavvai am vi. 

3rd—ra Jaya kesi. 

4tli—Deva Malava. 

.5th—Ra Mari. 

In the cob with the name of the year Pingala the letter vi is at the 
commencement of the third line^ and bstead of /aeeaeara there is la- 
hhmaro, which is equivalent to /a^dfAumra'in Sanskrit. 

The legend may be translated— 
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“ The brave Jnynkcsi, who obtained the favour of Sri Snptakotisa and 
was the enemy of Mallavarma.*' 

The temple of Saptakotisa (Siva) is Narvou, in (Joa. In my })aper 
on Mudhavacharyn I have stated that Aladha^a Mantri established 
the shrine in the time of llari-IlBia. 

The sixteen coins are all alike, being .’i9 grains in weight. On one 
side is the representation of an elephant with Irappingsbadly carved and 
never entire in any one of llie coins. On the obverse is a conventionalized 
leaf. These coins appear to be cast, and not dic-struck. 

The age of the coins, judging by the alphabets, is later than the 
thirteenth century of the (’hrlstinn era. M't: have the name of a king 
Jayakesiand his enemy Mallavarma, but 1 am unable to find at present 
their exact position in the dynasties of Southom and We.stern India, 

One or two of the smaller and two of the larger may be bought for 
the Museum. 

The Honorary Secretary submitted co)»y of a letter written by Mr. 
Grant Puff, author of the History of the Marathas, addressed to the 
late IL E. Goldsmid, of the Bombay Civil Service, iu whicli Mr. Grant 
Duff gave an account of that work, and under what circumstances he 
was led to undertake it. The letter with the remarks of the Secretary 
will a})pear in the journal. 


At a meeting of the Society held on the 12th September 18/2, Pro¬ 
fessor Kamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., read a paper entitled 
“ Consideration of the Date of the Mnhabhdrata, in conned ion with the 
Correspondence from Col. Elli.s.” 

Dr. Wilson moved a vote of thanks to Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar for 
collecting so many proofs of certain portions at least of the Mahubhdrata. 

Dr. Bhau Daji, in seconding the same, said there can be no doubt 
that the Mahdbharata is a very ancient work. The difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the exact age of such poems is that they have been added to and 
modified from time to time. The first antiquarians assigned an absurd 
antiquity to everything Indian, and now the tendency was in the other 
way. lie believed it could be shown that the Mahabhdrata existed as 
long ago as Alexander the Great, and that he believed this could be 
proved. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. Robertson and Mr. Bur¬ 
gess took part, Prof. Bhandarkar replied. 
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The best tlianks of the Society were voted to Prof. R* G. Bhandar- 
karforhis interesting paper, oud to the contributors to the Library, and 
the meeting then adjourned* 


At a meeting of the Society held on the 12th December 1872—Mr. 
Javerilal Umiashankar read a paper entitled Hindu Tribes and Castes 
in Guzerat.” 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, seconded by Rao Sahch V. N. 
Mandlik, the best thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Javerilal 
Umiashankar for his valuable paper. The meeting then adjourned. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Thursday, Dth January 1873: the Honourable H. P. St. George 
Tucker in the cliair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1871-72. 

Members, —During the past year 10 resident and -1 non-resident 
members were elected, against 16 resident and .3 non-resident cleeled 
in 1870-71. M members have withdrawn j^nd 3 died in the jiast 
year, leaving 153 re.sident membcr.s on the Society’s roll. The number 
of the non-resident members in India is 109. 

* Library, —During the year under review 461 works in 618 volumes 
were bought by the Society, against 526 works in 689 volumes bought 
in 1870-71. 

Periodicals, —The papers and periodicals taken by the Society are as 
follows:—Literary 12; Illustrated 10 ; Scientific32; Reviews 8; Euro¬ 
pean newspapers 19 ; Medical newspaper 1; Registers, Army Lists, nud 
Directories 18; French literary and scientific periodicals 5; American 
i)ews}Hipcr 1; German iitcraiy and scientific periodicals 6; Indian news¬ 
papers 18; Indian journals; reviews, &c. 32; Batavian Society’s publica¬ 
tions 2; being a total of 133 literary and scientific periodicals and 39 
newspajicrs, or in all 172* Of these, 50 periodicals and transactions of 
the learned societies are given in return for the Society’s journal. 

Presents to the Library. —Miscellaneous works in 140 volumes and 
118 pamphlets were presented to the Society duriiig the year chiefly by 
the Governments of India, Bengal, and Bombay ; the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the Royal Astronomical Sodety, the Trustees of the British^. 
Museum, the Royal Society of Northern Anthiuaries, the Smithsonian 
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Institute, Washington, the Uoston Society of Natural History, the Aea« 
demy of Natural Sciences, Philadelplua, and others. 

Presents to the Museum. —Six copjwr coins of Portuguese Govcrnnieiit 
in India, presented by Mr. Edward P. Victor do Costa; and two copjier 
plates from the Bhownuggur Durbar, presented by Dcwaii Gowrislian- 
bar through Mr. J. Burgess. 

Original Communications ^—'^he following papers and rqjorts on coins 
and coppcr-pkte grants were read during the year: 

1. A Devanagari transcript and date of a new Valahhi copper-plate, 
and a new interpretation of the figured dates on the published grmils, of 
the Valubhi dynasty, by Professor llanikrishua Copal Jlinuidarkar. 

2. A report on thirty Hindu Punch coins and a gold riiig found in a 
village near Kolaporc, by Dr. Bhau Daji. ^ 

3. Ditto ditto on nineteen gold coins received from the Collector on . 
Belgaiim by ditto. 

4. llcmarks on a letter written by Mr. Grant DulT, addressed lo 
the late II. E. Goldsmid, Es(j., Bombay (fivil Sorviee, on the subject 
of Mr. Grant Duff’s History of thcMabrattas, by J. Taylor, Esrp, //o«- 
orarg Secretary. 

5. Consideration of the date of the Mahiildutrat, in connection with 
the correspondence of Colonel Ellis, by Professor Ramkrishiia Gopal 
Bhaiidarkar. 

• 

The Society s Journal. —No. 27 of the Society’s journal was pnblislK, 
cd and distributed to members in April last. No. 2H, containing the 
papers read in 1871-72, and the proceedings fior the same period, is 
now in the press, and will he published as early as possible. 

Finance. —^Thc accounts of the Society for the official year, terminat¬ 
ing on 1st Noveml)cr last, show a Imlanec at the credit of the Society 
with the New Bank of Bombay of Us- '1,833-9-0, which amount was re¬ 
duced by payments in Novembot and December to Jls. 2,802-M-(i on 
2ad January 1873, There was also an amount at the crcilit of the 
Society with its London agents in November of .t'.IOO. The hiilance- 
slieet at the close of the official year is now on the table for the inspection 
of the members, 

Pestruclion. of boohs by the rains in September, —^’fhe Society lias 
;gustaiiicd a serious loss by the destruction of a large number of valuable 
works, owmg to the heavy fall of rain which came through the roof ol 
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tlia Library on the night of Tiiiirsday the I2th September last. After 
a careful collation of the detached pages of the damaged books, about 
1 lOl) complete volumes have been secured, but all will require to be 
rc-boimd before they can be made available for use. About 120 volumes, 
most of vvliieh consisted of valuable editions of the Greek and Lathi 
classic authors, have been rendered totally useless. It is difficult for 
the Committee to estimate the exact pecuniary loss, but it caunot be 
short of Rs. 1,000. 

Ite/liiction of Subscription. —^I'hc subject of the reduction of the 
amount of the present animal subscription of the Members has been 
under the careful consideration of the Committee, but in view of the 
heavy expenditure about to be incurred in bringing out the new 
catalogue (which is now undergoing revision for the press) and in re¬ 
pairing the losses to the Library caused by the rain in September, the 
Committee do not feel jusiiffcd in recommending any reduction for the 
present. Before another annual meeting takes place they hope to be 
in a position to recommend a modificatiou of the existing rules on this 
point. 

Amatgamalian of the Bombay (leographical Society with the Bombay 
Jtruitt'h Royal Asiatic Society, —Negotiations on the subject of the 
amalgamation of the Rombay Geographical Society with this Society 
were entered into by the Committees of Imth societies a few mouths ago, 
^whieli have proceeded thus far favourably, and the result will be com- 
numicated to the members shortly at a special meeting to be convened 
for the purpose. 

The Committee propose to have the large Library foom, the adjoin¬ 
ing smalfcr room, and the Museum room lighted with gas, which tliey 
consider will be a great advantage in case of the Society having evening 
meetings or convcrsacioiu at a much later hour than has hitherto been 
the custom. 

Proposed by Xfanekjee Karsetjee, Esq., and seconded by Nacoda 
Mahamed Ali Bogay, E8q.—“ That the report now read be adopted.”— 
Carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded for the election of the Committee of Man¬ 
agement for the year ll?72-73. 

. Proposed by Dr, F. G. JoynL seconded by Javerilal Umiashankar, 
Esq.—“ That the Vice-presidents, Members of the Committee, and. 
Auditors for the p'.i3t year be re-elected.”—Carried unanimously. 
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The following is the list of the Committee of Maiingemcnt for tlic 
year 1872-73:— 

President. —The Iloii’hle 11. P. St. George Tucker. 

Vice-President.^. —Thellon’ble Mr. Jii.sticc Gibbs; BhauDnji, 

IIou. Mem. K. A.S ; The Ilon’blcSir M. 11. Westropp, Chief Justice; 
and the Right Rev. Henry Alexander Douglas, Bishop of Bombay. 

Voinmittee Members. —Dhanjildioy Framjee, Estj.; Rao Saheb V. 
N. Maudlik; W. Loudon, Ewp ; thcHon’blc J. Forbes; E. T. Jjeith, 
Esq.; James Burgess, Esq, F.R.G.S., M.ll.A.S.; Dr-W. Dymoek, 

B. A.; Professor Uamkrislfiia Gopnl Bhaiidarkar ; Col. J. A. Ballard, 

C. B., R.E,; tJie Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. ; and James Taylor, Esq., 
Hanoi ary Secretary, 

Auditors. —Professor F. J. Candy, M.A., and Vinayckrao Juggonnlh 
8uukerset, Esq. , 

The following newspapers and periodicals were added to the list of 
those at present taken :— 

1. The newspaper (Loudon). 

2. Ocean Uiyhways tmoiithly). 

3. The Bombay Catholic Examiner. 

4. Good fVords (monthly parts). 

After the conclusion of the anniversary meeting, the monthly meeting 
of the Society was held.'* 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following members were elected:—Surgeon Major T. 1']. P. Marlin, 
Secretary to the Inspector General, Indian Medical Department. 

The Ilon’ble A. Rogers, Member of Council. 

The Mc'cting then adjourned after a vote of thanks to the President 
for his conduct in the chair. 
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MEMBERS ELECTED 

From January 23rd, 1873, to July 18th, 1874. 

1 

13t« February 1S73. 

Assistant-Snrgeon Oliver Codring- Nanabhiii Hflridan, Esq., LL>B., 
ton, F.E.M.S. Pleader, High Court. 

Dr. J. G. Da Canhn, M.ll.C.S. 

19th April 18/3. 

J. W. Orr, Esq., ]5.A., Prothonotary H. M.’s High Court. 

19th June 1873. 

Q. n. Traill, Esq, Agent, Oriental Bank, 
r 14th August 1873. 

A. Allnrdycfe, Esq., Editor Indian P. Hynn, Esq., Assistant Secre- 
Statesman. tary to Goveriiriient, Political 

The Honourable J.K. Bythell, Department- 

Merchant. 

2l8T March 1874. 

H. Conder, Esq. Kdsinath Trimbak Telang, Esq., 

A. F. Pereira, Esq., Barrisfer-at. M.A., LL.B. 

Law, Goa. Byrnmji Nusserwanji SerTal, Esq- 

Major J. H. White, Il.E- N. Spencer (junior), Esq. 

T. W. Wood, Esq. H- Gamble, Esq. 

A. Buchanan, Esq. Captain W. P. Waljihe- 

W. Forrest, Esq. 

5 a • 
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18th June 1874. 

Shrtpad Babaji Thnkur, Esq., C-S. Cursetji Jehangirji Tarachand, 
6. F. Sheppard, Esq., C.S. Esq. 

D. Finlayson, Esq. 

Honorary Memhera. 

Sir Wfilter Elliot, K.C.S.I. E. Hehatsek, M.C.E. 

Dr. Haug. M. C. Commendatore Nigri. 

18th Jui.y 1874. 

Professor P. Peterson, M,4., A. J. M. Inverarity, Esq. 

R. Clark, Esq. G. A. Barnett, Esq. 



presents to the library. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From January 23rd, 1873, to July 18th, 1874. 

Donors. 

Aarboobr.— For NordUk Old Kyndighed og Historic. 


Vols. 5 for 1872 and Vol. I. for 1873.Royal Society 

of Antiquaries 
of the North. 

A Manual of the Nellore District, in the Presidency of 

Madras. By J. A. C. Boswell .Govt, of B’bny. 

Annual Report of the Municipal Commissioner of 

Bombay for 1873 .^.Town Council, 

Bombay. 


-Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the 

Presidency of Bombay for tlie year 1871 -72. Fob 

Bomb. 1872 .i.Commissioner 

of Customs. 

Archaeological Survey of India Reports, 1871-72, 

Vol. Ill...Govt, of India. 

---Reports of, 1862- 

63-64-65. 2 vols. Simla, 1871 . Do. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of the. Part 1, 

No- II.; Part 2, No. Ill,; Parti, No. IV. 3 

vols. Cal. 1873 ....The Society. 

V 

--Proceedings of the. Nos. VI., 

VII., X. 1873 and No. I. January 1874. 3 vols. 

Cal. 1873 .!. Do. 

Astronomical Society (Royal), Monthly Notices of 

the. Vol. 32. Lend. 1872 . Do. 

Bxllary District, Manual of the. By John Kelsall. 

Madras, 1871...Govt, of 

Madras. 

Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 265,267, and 269, 3 vols. 

Col, 1873 .....Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. 

--Persian Series, Nos. 264 and 266, 

2 Tola. Cal. 1872 


Do. 
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Donors. 

Blumhardt (Rev. C. II.)—Outlines of Amharic, con- 
tiiniiig nil English, Oordoo, and Amhnric Vocnbu- 

Inry. Serampnre, 1867 .The Author. 

Bombay University Cnlendnr (The) for the year 1873- 

74. Bomb. 1873 .The Senate. 

-Pre^id ncy, Administration Report of the, for 

1871*72. Bomb. 1873.Govt.ofB'bay. 

-for 1872-73. Do. 

Buhler (G.)—A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
forr. G'ljrat, Kachchh, Sindh, and Khnnde.4. 

Bomb. 1873 . Do. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency 

during the Qmutcr ending'list December 1873 ... Director of 

Public In¬ 
struction. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay ; Report of the, for 

1871-72. Bomb. 1873 Govt.ofB’bay. 

COLEBROOKE (II. T )—-Misceliancous Essays. 2nd Ed. 

2 vtdi. Madras, 1872. •. . Do. 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan¬ 
guages of India, Part 1. By John Beames . Do. 

CooRG, Administration Report of, for the year 1871- 

72. Bangalore, 1872 .Commissioner 

of Coorg. 

D.V CoNHA (Dr. J. Gerson).—Dengue; its History, 

Symptoms, and Tresitmcnt. Pht. Bomb. 18/2. The Author. 

-Iiitiodnc';5o ao Estiido da Sciencia da Vida. 

Bomb. 1868 ... Do. 

Cunningham (A.) —Arcbseologicnl Survey of India, 

Vul. IV.....Govt, of India. 

---The A ncient Geography of India. Lond. 

1871 . Do. 

Day (Surgeon-Major F.)—Report on the Freshwater 
Fish and Fisheries of India and Burma. Cal. 

1873 


Do. 
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Donors. 

Duff (James Grant).—History of the Mnhrnttns (com¬ 
plete ill one T.ilume). Published at the Times of 


India Office, Dumb. 1873 .The Proprietor 

Times of India. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of British India .Guvt. of India. 


Framji Maiicherji.— Zend Iiistruetor, Book I. (Uiijrn>i).'lhe Author. 

Geological Surrey of India, Records of th|'. Vul. 

IV., Part 1; Vol. V., Pint 4. Plit. Cal. 1873...Surveyor 

General. 

Geograpuical Society (Royal), Classified Catalogue of 

the. 8vo. Loud. I8/‘l .The Society. 

Great Trigotionjelrical Survey of India, Account of 

the Operations of the. Vol. I. Uchra Duun, 1870. The Siipt. 

- Do. do. duiing 

1871-72. Dchra Dun, 1872 . Do. 

High Court (Bombay), Reports of, Vol. IX., Part 1. 

Bomb. 1872. 

-Vol. IX., Parts 2 and 3, with Index, 

and Vol. X., Pait 1. 2 vols. Bomb. 1873 .Govt, of B’hay. 

IIiSToay of Goa, Ancient and .M »dern .Dr. D.i Cnuha. 

Hunter (W. VV )—Orissa. 2 ^ols. Loud. 18/2 ...Govt. ofB’bay- 

Hymns of the Rig-veda in the Pada and Sanskiit Text. 

By F. Ma.x Miiilcr. 2 vols. Do. 

India, Statemenf exhibiting the Moral and .Material 
Progress and Condition of, dmiiig the ye.ar IR/'O- 
71. No. 1.52. Lond. 1872 .Govt, of India. 

Indian Museum Minutes (April 1871 to March 1872). 

Cal. 1872 ... Do. 

Jamshed Naotox, the New Year’s Day of the Ancient 

Persian Empire. Translated by K. R. Kama.The .Author. 

Leitneu (i -hevalier Dr. G. W.)—Eight Pamphlets on 
Mahomidan Literature, Philology, Education in 
India, &c. 8 vols, Lahore. Do. 

Madras Presidoncy, Administration Report of the, for 

1871-72. Madras, 1872. 

-for 1873. Madras, 1873...Madras Govt. 

Malcolm's History of PerAi. (Persian.)......Govt, of India. 
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Donors. 

Manoranjak Katha; or, Charming Stories. (Gujarati.) 

By Pestanji Cowasji. Bomb. 1872 .The Author. 

Max Muller (F.)—Rig-Veda Sanhita. Vol. V. 

Lond. 1872 .Govt.ofB’bay. 

Meghaduta der Yolkenbote Gidicht von Kalid^s .The Editor. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. X., 

Part 2.!.Govt, of B’bay. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. 

Vol. II., Part 1, Nos. II. and III.; Vol. II., Part 

2, Nos. I.—III. .Boston Society 

of Natural 
Historv. 

Murdoch (John).—Education ns a Missionary Agency 

in India. Madras, 1872 .Govt, of 

Madras. 

Mysore, Administration Report of, for the year 1871- 

72. Bangalore, 1872 .Commissioner 

of Mysore. 

North-West Provinces, Administration ^Report of, 
for the year 1871-72. Allahabad, 1873 . 

--- - —for 1872-73 .Govt. North- 

West Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Felly's Report on the Tribes around the Shores of the 

Persian Golf.Govt.ofB'bay. 

Powell (B. H. B.)—Hand-book of the Manufactures 

and Arts of the Punjab. Lahore, 1872. Do. 

Public Instruction in Mysore, Report of, for 1871-72. 

Bangalore, 1872...Commissioner 

of Mvsore. 

-the Hydrabad Assigned Districts, 

Report of, for 1871-72. By W. Lee-Warner. 

Hyderabad, 1872 .Govt, ofB'bay. 

Rajendralal Mitra.—Notices of Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts. Vol. II., Part 2 ... Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. 
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Donors. 

Rajendralal Mitra.—Notice of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

No. 5, Vol. II., Part 2. Pht, Cal. 1872 .Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. 

-^Vol. II., Part 3. Cal. 1873. Do. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1870, 

Rl. 8vO' Washington, 1871.The Commis¬ 

sioner. 

-Monthly, of the Department of Agriculture for 

1871. Washington, 1872 . Do. 

-of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, 1871-72. 8vo. Bomb. 1872.Director of 

‘ Pub. Inst. 

-for 1872-73. 2 copies Appendix H to ditto . 

—of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 

1872-73 . Govt.ofB’bay. 

—- of the Administration of Mysore for the years 

1872-73 .Commissioner 

of Mysore. 

■ . . —of the MeteoroIogTcnl Reporter to the Government 
of Bengal for the year 1873. Fol. By H. F. 

Blanford.Govt. ofB’bay. 

———on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1872-73.Director of 

Pub. Inst. 

-of the United States Commissioner to the Paris 

Universal Exposition, 1867. 5 vols.United States 

Commr. 

Rigi Mountain Railway, with Remarks by Major T. 

F. Dowden...The Author. 

Smithsonian Report, 1870. Washington, 1871 .The Institute. 

Supplementary Catalogue of Sanskrit Works in the 
Saraswati Bhlndiram Library ofH. H. theMdM- 

rija of Mysore .....£>irector of 

Pub. Inst. 

Syed Ahmed Khan.—Review on Dr. Hunter’s' Indian 
Musalmans.* Benares, 1872. 

Syavax Nimeh..The Editor. 
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Donors. 

Trade and Navivntion of the Provinces of Sindh» 

Annual SL<itenient of the, for the year 1871-72. 

Kurrachce, 1872 .Govt, offi'bay. 

Trump (Dr. E.)—Grammar of the Pasto, or Language 

of the AfFf^lians. Lond. 187.3 . Do. 

Tower of Silence Case (Znroastrian), Report of the 

(Gujarati), by Kaikhoshru Kobraj .The Publisher- 

Vaccination throughout the Bombay Presidency 

and SinJh, U?p)rt on, fir 1871-72. Bomb. 1872.Govt. ofB’bay. 
Williams (Monier).—Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

Lond. 18.72 ... Do. 


PRESENTS TO THE MUSEUM. 

From January 2.3rd, 1873, to July 18th, 1874. 

Donora. 

Copper-plate, one ...G'ivt. ofB’bay. 

-one .The Chief of 

GonduLhrough 
Capt. Phillips. 

Copper Medal, commemorating the siege of ^riraiigapat- Col. Ballard, 
tana. C.B. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communica¬ 
ted BY 

Buhlbr (J. G., Ph. D,)—Further Notes on the Age of 

^riharsha, the author nf the Naiahadhhja .The Author. 

Mandlik (Rao Saheb V. N.)—A Short .Account of Sili- 

ruhana and his work entitled BdtMhmn Saptaaati. Do. 

Mitchell (The Rev. Murray, LL D.)—The Manlthi 

Poets Vmfdnmarn and TtiHrdina,with Translations. Do. 

Rebatsek (Edward, M.C.E.)— 

I. Expositions of Twelve Hemyaritic Inscriptions, Do. 
with Facsimiles. 

II. Explanations of eight Arabic Taliltnanie Medi- Do. 
cine-Cups, with Facsimiles. 
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From January 23r», 1873, to July 18th, 1874. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on the 23r(l Jannnry 1873 to 
consider and confirm the terms proposed for the amalgamation of the 
Bombay Geographical Society with this Society. 

The following is a memorandum of the terms agreed on by the Com¬ 
mittees of both Societies :— 

“ The Society’.? property consists of the following 


2260 Books and Atlases.Its. 8,070 

2500 Maps and Charts on rollers and in 

cases, &c. „ 2,500 

4 Pictures.;. „ 2,000 

2 Globes. „ 700 

Book-cases, Furniture, Instruments, and 

Trausactious. „ 0,170 

Rs. 22,^140 

which we arc prepared to combine with those of tiie Bomlmy Branch 


of the Royal Asiatic Society on the following terms, viz. :— 

The two Societies to he amalgamated, the Geographical forming the 
Geographical Section of the Asiatic, analogous to the Physical Section 
of the Asiatic Society of IJengal. The Geographical Section to liavc 
its Secretary (nho shall be Joint Secretary of the united Societies), 
with also a Sub-Committee of the General Managing Committee for 
the Geographical Section. 

Funth. 

The Government Grant.Rs. 50 0 0 

The Premchand Roychund Fund, amounting 

to.2,659 11 3 

The BhugwRndas Parshotumdas Fund, amount¬ 
ing to .. 498 15 4 

to be kept for the Geographical Section, and applied to the purposes 
for which they were originally given, 

6 a 
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The subscriptions of those who reuiaiu only members of the Geo¬ 
graphical Section to be given over to the Asiatic Society. 

Present Members of this Society to continue members of the new 
Section at the present rate of subscription, and to be eligible ns mem¬ 
bers of the Asiatic on payment of half the Asiatic subscription in ad¬ 
dition to their Geographical subscription. All present members of the 
Asiatic Society to be members of the joint Societies gratis. 

Life-members of the Geographical Society to continue life-members 
of that Section of the Asiatic, but in the event of the Asiatic Society 
at any future time admitting life-members, the donation already jmid 
by life-members of this Society should be considered. 

In the event of a gentleman being a life-member of the Geographical 
Society and a subscribing member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, his subscription to the joint Society to be Rs. 90 per 
annum.” 

It was proposed by Dr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. Mauockji Cursetji 
and carried, that “The terms proposed for the amalgamation of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, which have been agreed on by the Com¬ 
mittees of both Societies, and have been already confirmed by the 
Geographical Society, be now approved and qpnfirmed.” 

When the business for which the meeting had been called was con¬ 
cluded, the Ilononrahh TresidenU referring to the sudden and alarm¬ 
ing illness with which one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, Dr. 
Bhdu Ddji', had been attacked, said he felt sure that every one of the 
members shared in his feeling. After alluding to the valuable services 
which had been rendered to the Society and to the cause of Indian 
Archeology by the learned researches of Dr. Bhdu Daji, he concluded 
by proposing that the Secretary he r^uested to write, on behalf of 
the Society, a letter of condolence and sympathy to Dr. Nardyan Ddji, 
as the representative of the family. 

This was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and carried unanimously. 


At a meeting held on Wednesday the 19th March 1873 :~ 

Read a letter from Mr. T. Bosanquet, Collector of Soldpiir, for¬ 
warding Li Gold Coins for selection and purchase. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell then read a paper on the Marathi Poets 
Pntfunedvata and Tuh&rnmat with translations. 
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After some observations made by Dr, Wilson and Professor 
Ramkrishna Gopdl Bhdndarkar on some points brought specially to the 
notice of members in the writings of Tukurdm, it was unanimouslv 
resolved that the best thanks of the Society be given to Dr. Murray 
Mitchell for bis interesting and valuable paper. 


At a meeting held on Thursday the l/th April 1S73— 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Gibbs observed that the amalgamation 
of the Geographical Society with this Societ}' might now be declared 
complete, and that the Geographical Society should henceforward form 
the Geographical Section of the Asiatic Society, lie therefore pro¬ 
posed that, in accordance with the terms of tlje anmlgamatiou agi ced 
on by both Societies, it be now placed on the records of this Society 
that the amalgamation be now declared complete from this date. 

The proposition was seconded by W. Loudon, Ksq., and carried 
unanimously. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Gibbs then remarked that as tlie P/r- 
aidenf, the Honourable Mr. Tucker, was about to proceed to Knglund 
on account of ill hea1tl% it was but proper that the meeting should ex¬ 
press their acknowledgmeut of his valuable services in the furlheraufe 
of the object of the Society, and their best wishes for the restoration 
of his health.—Carried with acclamation. 

The Honourable Mr. Tucker, in returning thanks, stated for the 
information of the meeting that Government had almost decided to 
give the room in the Town Hall at present in the occujjation of the 
Inspector General, British Medical Service, for the use of the 
amalgamated Societies, but that nothing could be done till the new 
Secretariat Building was ready, and hoped that his successor in office, 
the Iloaourable Mr. Justice Gibb.s, would take the same interest in 
the affiiirs of the Society that be himself had taken. 

Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar then read a paper entitled “ A Slmrt Ac¬ 
count of ^^livdhanaking of Pratishthdna [Paithana], and the originator 
»»f the Hindu ^aka era), and his work entitled ^'divuhana Saptmati, 
by Rao Sdheb Vishvanath Nurdyan Mandhk, of which the following is 
an abstracl;—Salivdhana, or Satavdhana, was the Hindu king after whom 
the present Snka era current in Maharsblitra is uamwl He is popularly 
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believed to have been descended from a Kumbhara (bricklayer), A 
popular legend named ISulivdhana Charitra gives an account of his birth, 
exploits, and the establishment of his era, which prevails in territories 
to the south of the Narmada. In the enumeration of the founders of 
the sakas or eras iSaiivdhana stands the thii d. The \ ear of Salivahana 
begins on the fu st of the bright half of the native month Chaitra. The 
ye.irs arc grouped into cycles of sixty eaeh, and each is named from 
Borne suf>posed qu-illty inherent in it. The capital of Salivahana was 
Pralishtliana, the modem Paithana, on the Godavari. Ileinaehandra, a 
great Jain W'riter, includes Salivahana among the four learned kings 
named in his dictionary. Another Jain writer, Jinn Prabhusuri, in 
his work named Kalpa Pradipa, descrilies among others the city of 
Pratishihdna, and mentions in connection with it the king Salivahana, 
of whom he gives a very interesting account. An abstract of this 
narrative is given in the paper. The same author has written another 
chapter on the city of Pratishthana. 

From the PrahodJvx Chiniumani and Chaturavinsati Prahandha it 
appears that SSalivdhana composed four hundred thousand fffUhus, 
and denominated them the Koia or Treasury of puthds. There is a 
portion of this work containing 700 verses. It is entitled Salivahana 
Saptahti, and ia wiittcn in the Maliardshtri'Piakiit language, fiom 
which the Marathi is evidently derived. The list of words gathered 
from this work, with their present Marathi form and their mcauing in 
English, is given in the paper. 

i 

This work is very old, in fact older than the works of the oldest 
Mardthi poets, viz. Mukundaraja andDnydnesvara,now extant. This is 
evident from a comparison between the Mardtbi <»f Dnyanesvnra and the 
present Manltiii and Malidrdshtrf-Prdkritn. This work is evidently by 
^iilivahana, living on the banks of the Godflvai i, as that river is often 
named in the work. But it does not seem to have been composed by 
him alone, because the names of six other poets are mentioned as 
having contributed to it. It is a collection of Prakrit songs, of 
ironical expressions, and love sentiments. 

Although the Jains claim him as one of tliemselves, he does not 
appear to be so, as Siva is distinctly referred to in the introductory 
Terse, and a prayer offered in his honour, which would not have been 
the case if he were a Jain. 
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Two other kings bv name Satavahana are mentioned in the Kdtha 

* •• 

Sarit i^dgur and Brihat Kafhd, but these two Satavdhanns are dith rent 
trom the Satavuliaua or ISillivaliana, the (bunder of the era and the 
author of the SajJtaAati. 

Some writers appear to confound this Sataviihana with the Vikrnma* 
ditya Sukari. But the universal and continued practice of Mahd- 
rashtra, and uniform traditions, arc opposed to sue)) a supposition, and 
go to pi’Qve that Sillivalrana was quite distinct Irom Viknnnaditya 
Sakari, who reigned long before the advent of Saliviilmna. 


After the paper was read, Professor II. O. Blidmlaikar said tliat 
Rao Saheb Y. N. Mandlik lias taken it ns an uudisjjuted fact tlint the 
era nnw called Salivahnna was really ft'unded by a king of that name. 
But it is very doubtful. I«i all inscriptions on c<ipj)er-j)lates and stones 
and other documents up to a very late period, wherever the date is 
given in that era it is called Saka Nripa Kala, i.e. “ the era of the 
bakaklng,” or simply Saka Kala, ^ the era of the Suka.” Sakn, wc know, 
was the name of a foreign tribe, and the era very probably originated 
from a king of that tribe reigning in those parts of India where tluM‘ra 
was or is current; and if bdlivabaua was a Hindu king, as he is regarded 
to be, the era could not have originated with him. At any rate the 
, matter is not quite so settled as the Kao Saliob takes it to be. The 
name Saka has at a very recent time been generalized, and it has in 
common or vernacular usage come to signify an era generally. But 
that it was never so used before is clear from all llie available evidence. 
The Rao Saheb, however, does not question the correctness of the 
usage. The expression iSalivahana Saka is historically incorrect, unless 
it were shown that the proper name of the Saka king, which is omitted 
in all inscriptuuis and otlier ancient monuments, was Sulivahatia- 
The Rao Saheb does not discuss the question whether .Siilivahaoa 
was the name of a dynasty or an individual. The Nasik inscrip¬ 
tions give us a dynasty of the name of Sulivahana. Again, Rdo 
Saheb Mandlik assumes tliat the ^dlivaliaiia mentioned by Biina as the 
writer of a Kosa or dictionary was the same as the supposed founder 
of the era. For this also, I am sorry to find, no satisfactory evidence 
is given by him. Legendary accounts, such as those given by the 
Rao Saheb in the paper just read, are good in their own way, but they 
become useful only when an attempt is made to separate wiiat is 
historical from what is purely imaginary. 
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It was tlien proposed by the Honorary Secretary, seconded by 
Prof. R. G. Bbdndirkar, that the best thanks of the meeting be given- 
to Kao Sjlhcb V. N. Mandlik for the paper that had been read. 
—Carried unanimovsly. 

The Anniversary Meeting, Monday, the 17th January 187-1,■ at 4. 

I'.M.;— 

The Honourable II. P. St. George Tucker, President, in the 
Chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following Annual Report for 1872-73 : 

Members. —During the past year 11 Resident Members were elected, 
against 10 elected in 1871-72 ; 8 Members have withdrawn, 3 have 
been struck oiT the list, and 3 have died, leaving 162 Restident Members 
on the Society's roll, of whom 18 are in Europe. The number of Non- 
Resident Members in India is 77» 10 Members of the late Geographical' 
Society of Bombay have joined tSe Society, andtlie reniaiuiiig Members 
of that Society, numbering 6.5, are now included in the Geographical 
Section of this Society. 

Library. —During the year under review 419 works in .562 volumes 
were bought by the Society, against 464 works in G18 volumes pur¬ 
chased in 1871-72. , 

Periodicals. —TJie Papers and Periodicals taken by the Society are 
ns follows:— 

Literary 15; Illustrated 13; Scientific 27; Reviews 8; European 
Newpapers 19 ; Registers, Army Lists, and Directories 18; French 
Literary and Scientific Periodicals 5 ; American Literary and Scientific 
Periodicals 6 ; German Literary and Scientific Periodicals 5; American 
Newspapers 1 j'Indian Newspapers 23; Indian Journals, Reviews, &c., 
26 ; Australian Newspapers 1 ; being a total of 123 Literary and 
Scientific Periodicals, and 45 Newspapers, or in all 168. Of these, 
34 Periodicals and Transactions of the learned societies are given in 
return for tlie Societj^’s Journal. 

Presents to the Library, —Miscellaneous works in 51 volumes, and 
3/ pamphlets, were presented to the Society during the year, chiefly by 
the Governments of India, Bengal, and Bombay ; the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; the Royal Astronomical Society; the Trustees of the 
British Museum ; the Smithsonian Institute, Washington ; the Boston 

Society of Natural History; the .\cBdemr.of Natural Science, Philadel- 

• . • * 

pbia ; and <ither». 
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Original Commufiieations. 

The following papers were read during the year:— 

The Marathi Poets Vnyafiesvara and TuMrdma, with Translations, 
■by the Bev. J. Murray Mitchell. 

A Short Account of Sulivdhana (King of PrAtishthana [Pailhnna] 
and the originator of the Hindu Saka ora) and his work entitled, 
Sdlivfihana Saptasati, by Rao Saheb Visvandth Ndruynu Mandlik. 

Papers on the Hemyaritic Inscriptions and on the Arabic Talistnanic 
Medicine-Cupa purchased by the Society iu 1872 have been placed in 
the Secretary's bands, and will be laid before the Members on an early 
occasion. 

The Society's Journal. —No. 28 of the Society’s Journal is now 
ready, and will be distributed to Members in the course of the next 
few days. 

The Society's Catalogue. —Tlic Catalogue of the Society’s Library 
has been revised and corrected up to the end of 1872, and is now 
iu the printer’s hands; the first two letters of the alphabet arc in type 
undergoing careful correction, and it is hoped the first half of the 
Catalogue, the Alphabet of Authors, will be ready within the next three 
months. Your Committee find it will be necersary to close the 
Library for a few days, in order that all books in circulation may be got 
in, and an account taken of the books found missing. Due notice will 
be given to Members, and it is hn])cd that it will not be nece.ssary to 
stop the issue of books longer than a week. 

Finance.—The accounts of the Society for the official year terminat¬ 
ing on 1st November last shows a balance at the credit of the Society 
with the New Bank of Bombay of Rs. 3,649-12-1, which amount was 
reduced by payments in November and December, so that the balance 
was redneed on 2nd January 1874 to Rs. 1,923-9-4. The amount at 
the credit of the Society with its London Agents in November was 
about £ 400. 

Considerable expense was incurred in the official year just closed in 
binding and repairing a considerable portion of the works that wore 
injured by the rain in September 1872; there is still much to be done 
in this way» but the work can only be completed when the Society has 
funds to spare for this purpose. 
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Purchases of books were made for the Society at the sale of the 
library of the late Mr. Anstey to the extent of nearly nine hundred 
rupees, a»d nearly the lialf of this amount was absorbed in the purchase 
of books previoudy in the Library but completely destroyed by the rain 
on the occasion referred to. At the sale in qne>tion, your Committee 
are glad to say they secured for the Library a copy of the Mi^chua 
Surenlm'iua, which is a complete collection of all that relates to the law 
(written and oral), manners and customs, &c., of the Jews, wiih the 
commentaries of the llabbins, in 0 vols. folio, at a cost of Rs. 230. 

Certain matters referred to in the Report for the last year as being 
under cmisideratioa have been carried out and disp loed of:— 

The incorporation of the Ron.hay Gengraphical Society with this 
Society was completed at a meeting held for the purpose on 23rd 
January 18/3 ; and special provision for a Committee of the united 
Societies, to he called the Geographical and Natural Science Sections, 
will be made in the Revised Roles. In the meantime, as was stated at 
the meeting at which the amalgamation took place, the books, maps, 
&c. which belonged to the Geogr«]>lucal Society exclusively are now 
available for the u«c of the Members of this Society. But it will not be 
till we get the room at the other eml of the Hall, which we have good 
reason to hope, from the lihernl spirit shown to us by the Government 
of Bombay, may in a short ti(rie he made available for our use, that 
the full advantages of the amalgamation will be a[)pareut. 

Gas has now been introduced into the Library, and the Committee 
propose taking an early opportunity of having an evening Conversa¬ 
zione, when the experiment will be tested as to its value for similar 
evening meetings on other suitable occasions. 

The Committee have given their careful consideration to the question 
of a reduction of the present annual Subscription of the Members, and 
the conclusion they have arrived at, and now submit to the Society, is 
that the Subscriptions of Members be reduced from Rs. 100 to Rs. 75, 
and that Subscribers to the Library be admitted at a subscription of 
Rs. ,i0 per annum, payable iit advance half-yearly. The contributions 
of Resident Members may be compounded for life by a payment of 
lls. (lOO in one sum. 

Provision has all along existed in the Rules for the admission of a 
class of Subscribers distinct from Members, but as no difference has 
hitherto been made in the rates of sabscription» and the privileges of 
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Members And Subscribers have been identical as a matter of fact, no 
one in recent years has been admitted as a Subscriber exclusiYcly. 

It seems to the Committee that if the objects for which ihe Society 
was created are to be maintained, and the use of the Library extended 
to a larger number of persons on a reduced scale of payment, the change 
will best be accomplished by establishing two classes of contributors, 
with distinct rates of payment and distinct privileges. To convert the 
whole institution into a Circulating Library, ns some appear to desire, 
would be to forfeit all claim to the sup})ort which the Society ns a 
scientific body has up to the present time received from Government. 

The alterations in the Holes ncces.sitated by the proposal now laid 
before the Meeting have been prepared and laid upon the table, nnd 
the new Revised Rules will be printed and circulated to Members before 
the holding of the jMeeti ig, which will be necessary at an early date, 
for the adoption of the alterations recommended in the event of the 
Society affirming the principles on which they are based. 

Proposed by the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., and seconded 
by the Honourable A. Rogers—“That the Report of the Committee of 
Management now read be approved, and that the consideration of the 
details of the alterations ju the Rules recommended in it be referred to 
the decision of a General Meeting to be specially convened for the 
purpose this day three weeks .”—Carried unanimoushj. 

The Honourable the President having rend the Revise Alules of the 
Society, some discu.ssion took place, in the course of which the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. J. M. Maclean expressed their di-ssent from 
the proposal of the Committee to have two classes of Members. 

Proposed by Dr. F. G. Joyut, and seconded by J. Burgess, Esq., 
that the names of the gentlemen proposed as Office-bearers be adopted. 
—Carried unanimously. 

The following is the list of the Committee of Management for the 
year 1873-74 :— 

President: The Honourable IL P. St. George Tucker. 

Vm-Patrons: The Honourable Sir M. R. Westropp, Kt., B.A., and 
tlic Right Rev. Henry Alexander Douglas, D.D., Bishop of Bombay. 

Vice-Presidents: The Honourable Mr. Justice Gibbs, F.RG.S.*, the 
Honourable Mr. Jnstice West, B.A.; Rio Siheb V. N. Mandlik; aad 
Surgeon-General W. Thom, F.R.C.S. 
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honorary Vice-President: Bhiu Daji, Esq., Hon. M.R..4.S. 

Committee Members: Dhanjibhui Frainji, Esq.; VV. Loudon, Esq.; 
J. A. Forbes, Esq.; E. T, Leith, Esq., LL.M.; J. Burgess, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.; W. Dymock, Esq., B.A.; Prof. R. G. Bhdmlar- 

kap,M.A.; Col. J. A.BaUard.C.B.,R.E.; the Rev.D. C. Boyd, M.A.; 
Capt. Henry Morland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.; and James Taylor, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary. 

Auditors : Thomas Lidbetter, Esq., and Dr. Atmiirara Pandurang. 

The following Newspapers and Periodicals were added to the list of 
those at present taken 

The Transactions of the Linneean Society of London. 

The Ethnological Magazine or Journal. 

The Journal of the Philological Society. 

The Portfolio. 

The Architect. 

The Oriental. 

The Pall Mall Budget. 

The following were discontinued :— 

The Quarterly Journal of Mathematics. 

The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

The Law Times. 

The W|fkly Reporter. 

The Times of India Overland Summary. 


At a Special Meeting of the Society, held on Saturday the 7 th 
February 1874, to consider the Rules and Regulations of the Society as 
revised by the Committee of Management— 

It was proposed, by the Honourable the President^ seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, and supported by the Honorary Secretary —“ That 
Dr. Bhau Daji be elected Honorary Vice-President of the Society.” 
—Carried unanimously. 

It was proposed by Dr. Wilson, and seconded by Rao Saheb V. N. 
Mandlik—" That the Rules as revised by the Committee of Manage, 
ment be adopted.” 

It was proposed as an amendment by MV. J. M. Maclean thatRs. 50 
be substituted for Rs. 75 in Art. XV, of the Revised Rules. The 
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amendment was seconded by Mr. C. Currey, and after some discussion 
it withdrawn by permission of the Meeting. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Maclean and seconded by Mr. (’urrey— 
“ That the Meeting be adjourned this day three weeks, in order to 
enable Members to give further consideration to the question of reduc* 
ing the subscription.” 

The proposition on being put to the vote was lost. 

It was then proposed by Mr. T. Oriniston, and seconded by Dr. U. 
A. Dallas—**That the words ‘ Seventy-five’ be taken out from Art. 
XV. of the Revised Rules, and the words ‘One Hundred’ be inserted 
instead.” 

The proposition was put to the Meeting and was lost. 

( 

It was then proposed by Mr. Maclean, and seconded by Mr. 
Ormistoii—“That ArticlesXXXI., XXXII., and XXXIII. be omitted, 
and that the Committee be authorized to make the further necessary 
and subsidiary alterations in the Rules.”’ 

The proposition on being put to the vote was lost- 

It was then proposed by the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, and seconded 
by Mr. Maclean—“ Tltat the old Rules XXV., XXVI., and XXVII.. 
relating to Subscribers to the Library, be retained.” 

The proposition was put to the Meeting and was lost. # 

The original proposition as moved by the Rev. Dr. Wilson and 
seconded by Rao Saheb V. N. Manrllik—“ That the Rules as revised 
by the Committee of Management be adopted,” on being put to the 
vote was carried by a large majority. 


At a Meeting held on Saturday the 21ht March 1874— 

The Secretary laid the following Original Communications before the 
Meeting:— 

I. Exposition of Twelve Ueinyaritic Inscriptions, with Facsimiles, 
by E. Rehatsek, M.O.E. 

II. Explanations of eight Arabic Talismanic Medicine-Cup.s, with 
Facsimiles, by E. Rehatsek, M.C.E. 
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Before reading the papers, the Secretary reminded the Members 
present that in 1872 the Society purchased a collection of antiquities 
from Arabia, consisting of three Metal Plates and nine Stone Tablets 
with Hernyafitic inscriptions, and eight Arabic Talisrnanic Medicine- 
Cups. As a good deal of interest was taken in Herayaritic inscrip¬ 
tions generally, and it seemed desirable that all who took an interest 
in an obscure branch of knowledge, on which little light had hither¬ 
to been thrown, should be made acquainted with this new batch of 
inscriptions that had come into the possession of the Society, he (the 
Secretary) requested Mr. Rehatsek (a gentleman whose abilities as 
an Arabic and Persian scholar were well known to many of the 
Members of the Society) to make facsimiles of the inscriptions, and to 
give such explanation of them as he might be able to do, in order that 
the same might be submitted at a Meeting of the Society. Mr. 
Rehatsek very kindly complied with the request made to him, and 
soon afterwards produced very beautiful facsimiles, both of tlic Ilem- 
yaritic Tit.scriptions and the Arabic Inscriptions on the Talismanic 
Cups, which are now before the Meeting. 

The papers were then read by the Secretary. 

It was then proposed by the Honourable At. Rogers, and seconded 
by the Honorary Secretary —“That the best thanks of the Society 
be given to Mr. Rehatsek for the valuable papers that had just been 
read.'* * 

The motion, after a few words from Dr. Wilson, was put to the vote 
and carried unanimously. 

The Honourable Mr. Tucker then briefly addressed the Meeting, 
and tendered his resignation of the offlee of President of the Society. 

It was proposed by Dr. Wilson, and seconded by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice West—-“That the most cordial thanks of the Society be 
presented to the Honourable Mr. Tucker, who has intimated his resig¬ 
nation of the office of President, for his able and zealous efforts to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the Society, and especially for his zealous efforts 
to add to its efficiency by the late revision and improvement of its 
regulations, particularly those bearing on its Membership and Library, 
and that it follows him with its best wishes for his health and welfare 
in Europe.*’ 
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At a Meeting held oo Thursday, 18th June 18/4— 

The following were elected Honorary Members of the Society ;— 

Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I.: proposed by Dr. Wilson, Mr. Gibbs, 
and Surgeon-Major 0. Codringtou. 

Dr. Hang; proposed by Dr. Wilson, Mr. Gibbs, and Surgeon- 
Major O. Codrington. 

E, Uehatsek, M.C.E,: proposed by Dr. Wilson, Mr. Gibbs, and 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mapdlik. 

M. C. Commendatore Nigri: proposed by Mr. Gibbs, Mr. E. T. 
Leith, and Mr. R. M. Maclean. 

'fhe following Members were appointed Trustees under Art. XVI. 

of ilie Rules :— i 

J. A. Forbes, Esq. 

W. Loudon, Esq. 

Surgeon-Major 0. Codrington, 

The Preauient announced that he had been elected President, and 
Surgeon-Major 0. Codrington, F.R.M.S., Hecretary, by the Committee, 
under the provisions of Art. XII. of the Rules. 

Proposed by Dr. Wilson, and seconded by Rao Sabeb V. N. 
Mandlik, that a Committee consisting of the following Members 

Dr. J. Wilson, 

Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, 

Rao Sdheb V. N. Mandlik, 

be appointed to draw up a suitable Resolution acknowledging the 
services rendered to the Society by the late Dr. Bh^n Daji.-—Carried 
nem. con. 

Proposed by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, seconded by Ran Sdheb V. N. 
Mandlik, and carried nem. con .* 

“ This Society desire to put on record their deep regret at the loss 
of the late James Taylor, Esq., who for many years zealously and 
ably discharged the duties of its Honorary Secretary. *’ 

The Preaideni read a Government Resolution asking for the help 
of the Society in promoting the completeness of the proposed Ethno¬ 
logical and Geographical Museum at South Kensington. 
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At a Meeting held on Saturday the 18th July 1874:— 

Dr. J. G. Biihler read a paper entitled Further Notes on the Age 
of Sriharsha, the author of the Nakhadhiya** 

In this paper Dr. Biihler replied to the criticisms which had been 
made, iirincijially by Mr. Kasiriuth Trimbak Telang, on his former 

f 

paper on the date of Sriharsha. As to the quotation from the Naisha. 
dhtya alleged by Dr. FitzEdward Hall to be contained in the Sara*- 
inti Kunlhubharam of King Bhoja, Dr. Biihlor’s Pandit had been 
unable to trace it in that work after an elaborate search. And this 
result was supported by the fact that Dr. Aufreeht does not mention 
Hriharslm as one of the authors quoted in thci8am«M^« Kanthuhharnna. 
Dr. Buhler maintained that, notwithstanding some errors which might 
he explained, lUjasekhara was a trustworthy writer; that Miidhava, on 
the other hand, was quite untrustworthy, and that generally the 
Jains are better historians than the Hindus. As to the Fi'chaspati 
Misrus answering Sriharsha in the Kkandanoddhdra, Dr. Buhler said 
that the author of the Kh'tndano ldh'ira w.as probably ditfereut from 
the author of the BhAmati and other philosophic works, as he was 
told so hy the learned Sastris of Benares, who wore familiar with the 
Khxndanoddhara, and as that work is not mentioned bv the author of 
the Jihdmiti in the list of his ow'u ivorks given by him. As to Chand's 
mention of iSn'harsha, Dr. Biililcr thought it not of much value, since 
(’hand was clearly wrong as to the order in which he places Kdlidasa 
niid Ilnrsha, and since the style of Chand had been stated to afford in¬ 
ternal evidence of having been written not, as alleged, in the 12th, hut 
in the 14th century or thereabouts. 

Mr. Kasimith Tiimhak Telang said that the circumstances brought 
forward by Dr. Biihler did to a certain extent lessen the force of his 
criticisms, but that there was yet considerable room for doubt. As to 
the quotation from the Nakkadhlya, Dr. Biihlcr’s statement seems to 
be almost conclusive, although there was a possibility that his Pandits 
were mistaken. Mr. Telang did not agree with Dr. Biihler’s opinion 
about the comparative credibility of Eajasekhara and Mddhava, nor 
of Jaina and Hindu writers generally. Furthermore, Dr. Biihler had 
not noticed the argument based on the identification of the author 
of the Xaishadhiya with Sriharsha, one of the five Knnoja Brdhmans 
who went over to the court of AdUtira and Adi.4vara on his invitation, 
ns stated in Colebrooke’s F.ssavs. 
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Besides, the resiil( of the argunicnt was at best a negative one, and 
the omission of Sriharsha’a name might be accounted for on the sup¬ 
position that his fame had not been then established. Dven the Kdoya 
Prakdsa (probably more recent than the twelfth century) did not 
quote from Sriharsha. 

After some remarks by Professor 11, G. Bhandurkar ainl Rao Suheb 
V. N. iVIandlik, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Biihlcr for the 
paper he had rend. 

Dr. Biibler then showed to the Meeting some ancient Sanskrit 
Manuscripts from Gujarat. 


Bki.oaum DisTurcTs, May 1874. 

Sir, —I sec that at page 24 of the Appendix to No. 28, Yol. X. of 
the Society’s Journal, Dr. Bhau Daji re])orts on some gold coins receited 
from the Collector of Belgaum, and edncludes with the remark, “ \Ve 
have the name of a king Jayakesi and his enemy Mnllnvarma, hut I 
am unable to find at present their exact jm-sition in the dynasties of 
Southern and Western India.” 

2. A reference to a scries of Sanskrit and Old Canurcse iiiscrqitions 
copied and edited hy me, and published at pp. 22!) to 219 and pp. 202 
to 313 of the immediately preceding number of the Society’s Journah 
would have settled the (piestion at onee; and it is not very encouraging 
to find that insf riptions which were collected and edited with consider¬ 
able labour, and which introduced a new and important dynasty of 
Western India, have so soon been overlooked- 

3. The Jayakesi whose name occurs on some of tlie coins is evi¬ 
dently Jayakesi III. of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa, w-ho is spoken of 
in the large Halsi copper-plate and in the Kittfir inscription as “ lie 
who obtained the excellent favour of (the god) Sri-Saptakotisvara,” 
—the very epithet applied to him on the coins. The Sivachitta 
whose name occurs on another of the coins is evidently ibivachitta- 
Permudideva, the elder brother of Vishnuchitta or Vijayaditya II., who 
was the father of Jayak^i III. And the coins themsclvc-s are probably 
actual specimens of the Ma!avaramari-ni.shka, in which some of the 
grants of JayakSsi III. recorded in the large Halsi copper-plate were 
calculated. 
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4. From the inscriptions alluded to above we learn that the joint 
reign of Sivachitta and his brother Vishnuchitta commenced in Kali- 
yuga 4249 (a.d. 1148), and that the reign of Jayakosi HI- commenced 
in Kaliyuga 4276 (ad. 1175). Therefore it can hardly be that “ the 
age of the coins, judging by the alphabets, is later than the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era.” 

5. Finally, I do not quite see how the name Mallavarma, as an 
enemy of Jayakesi, is extracted from the title Malavaramari. This 
title is half Canarcse, and is enjoyed not by Jayakesi alone, but also 
by kings and chieftains of other dynasties, and, though the mean ing of 
the title is not absolutely certain, yet I shall shortly have an op)>or* 
tunity of submitting what is probably the correct explanation of it. 

6. The coins in question were sent out of the Belgaum District 
witliout being shown to me; and in fact I was not even aware of their 
having been discovered till I happened to see Dr. Bhuu Daji’s account 
of them in the Society’s Journal. 


I am 

Yours faithfully, 


J. F. FLEET, 


Bombay Civil Service. 


To the Honorary Secretary of the 

Bombay Branch of the ' 

Royal Astatic Society. 



ArrENUiA. 


Abstract of ilio VrocMcdimjs of the Sociotij for 1874. 


MEMBJ^HS ELECTKD. 

Fuom July 19tii to DECEMiiEft^Jlsr, 1874. 

8th August 187-1. 

Deputy Surgeon-General J. M.S. Khanderao Cliimanrao Ikddrkar, 
Eogo. Esq. 

T. Drornloy, Esq. Surgeon-^Iajor G. Y. Hunter. 

A. Craigie, Esq. F. Fedilon, Esq., F.G.S. 

I^Tii Septemueii 1874. 

Pherosliaw Merwanji JijibLioy, i Javerilal Umiasbankar Yjqnik, 
Esq. I Esq. 

!4th Novembeu 1874. 

Ilormasji Naopoji Sakidtwala,Esq., Ardascer Frarajec Moos, Esq., 
Merchant. Merchant. 

Grattan Geary, Esq. 

12tu December 1874. 

Jehangir Baijorji Wdchd, Esq., Ganpatrao Bhdskar, Esq., Acting 
Merchant. Judge, Small Cause Court, 

Shamdio Vithal, Esq., Pleader, Bombay. 

Iligh Court. Leopoldo Cipriano da Gama, Esq., 

Deputy Postiiiaster-Gcneral of 
Portuguese India, Goa. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From July 19th to December SIst, 1874. 

Dokors. 

Acridioae of North America, hy Cyrus Thomas, Ph.D. Secy, of State 

for India. 

Annual Report (Sixth) of the Sanitary Commissioner 

of the North-Western Provinces for 1873. Do. 

Blanford’s (W. T.) Notes on the Synonymy of some 
Indian and Persian Birds, with description of two 
new species from Persia.The Author. 

Bombay Docks. S. A. Johnson. 

Bombay High Court Reports, Vol. X., Part 2.Govt, of B'bay. 

Book of Ari>a Viraf ; the Pafilavi Text prepared by 

Destur Iloshangji JumiUpji Asa... Do. 

Bulletin de la Socie'te' de Geuographie . Societe' dc 

* G«5ograpliie, 

Paris. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency 

during the Quarter ending 30th June 1874.Govt, of B’bay. 

Classified Alphabetical CataloIsue of Sanskrit 

Manuscripts in the Central Provinces .Inspr.-Gen. of 

Edttc., C. P. 

Classified and Descriptiye Catalogue of the In¬ 
dian Department, Vienna Universal Exhibition, 

1873.....Secretary, Vi- 

' euna Exhib. 

CoDfeuM Arabicorum in Bibliotheca Societatis 
Artiumet Scientiamm que Batavise floret asserva- 

torum. Pht. Batavia ...Socidtd des 

Arts et des 

* Sdences at 

' Batavia. 
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Donors. 

Contributions to the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the 

Western Territories, by Joseph Lcidy ....Secy, of State 

for India. 

Cremation : the treatment of the body after death; 

by Sir Henry Thompson.The Author. 

£u>rste Verrolg Catalogus der Bibliotheck cn Catalo- 
gus der Maleisehc, Javaansche, en Kawi Kaud- 

sehriften ... SociiJtd des 

. Arts et des 

Sciences at 
Batavia. 

Elliot (G.)—Gold and Mineral Prospects of Western 
India, being letters to the Editor of the Bombay 
Gazette ...The Author. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts and Miscellaneous Sta¬ 
tistics relating to the Finances of. British India, 

Part II.Govt, of India. 

Gazetteer of the Province of Sindh.Govt.of B’bay. 

Geological Survey of India, Memoirs of the, Vol. X., 

Part 2 .f. Do. 

Hayden’s Geological Survey of Montana, Idaho, Wyo¬ 
ming, and Utah for 1872. 

Hayden’s (F. V.) Reports of the United States Geologi¬ 
cal Siirv'ey of the Territories for tlie years 1867,1868, 

and 1869 ..Socy. of State 

for India. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,Part II.,No. 2, 

1874.Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. 

Journal of the East India Association, Vol. I. for 1867. 

Ditto ditto Vol. II., Nos. 2,3, and 4, for 1868... 

Ditto ditto Vol. III., Nos. 2, 3, and 4, for 1869... 

Ditto ditto VoU IV., Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, for 1870. , 

Ditto ditto Vol. V.. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, for 1871. > 

Ditto ditto Vol. VI., Nos. 1,2, 3, and 1, for 1872. tion. 

Ditto ditto Vol. VII., Nos. 1,3, and 3, for 1873-74. 

Ditto ditto Vol. VIIL, Nos. I and 2, for 1874. J 
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Donors. 

Lists of Elevations in that portion of the United States 

west of the Mississippi River . Secretary of 

State. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. I., 

Part 1.Govt, of India. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 

Manchester . The Society. 

Meteorological Observations during the year 1872 

in Utah, Idaho, and Montana.Secy, of State 

for India. 

Notulen van de Algemecne en Bestuors-Vergaderingen. 

Batavia. Pht..Socidtu des 

Arts et des 
Sciences at 
Batavia. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. VIII., 

for August 1874 ...Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 

of Manchester, Vols. VIII. to XII.!.The Society. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VIL, 

Part .3, 1874 .Govt, of India. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VIl,, 

Part 4t 1874... Do. 

Report (Annual) of the Chief Signal Officer to the' 

Secretary of State for War for 1872 .SeCy. of State 

for India. 

Report (Administration) of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Bombay Presidency, for the year 1873-74 ...Govt, of B’hay. 

Report (Fifty-Fourth Annual), of the Board of Public 
Education of the First School District of Pennsyl¬ 


vania, &c., for 1872....Secy, of State 

for India. 

Report (Annual), of the Board of Regents of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution* &c., far 1871 ...Smithsonian 

> Institution. 
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Donors. 


Deport (Annual) of the Sassoon Mechanics* Institute 

for the year 1873-74 .Mechanics* 

Institute. 

Report on Vaccination throughout the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and Sind for the year 1873-74 .Govt. ofB'bay. 

Report (Seventieth) of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, ivith an Appendix and a List of Subscribers 

and Benefactors. London, 1874 .... Bible Society, 

London. 

Rules and Catalogue of the Library of the Sassoon 

Mechanics’ Institute .Mochauica’ 

Institute. 

Russia and England in Central Asia : a Problem. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. X.Stnithsonum 

Institution. 


Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, Vol. I. By Colonel 

J.T. Walker, R.E., F.R.S.Govt, of India. 

Tijdschrift voor Indischc Taal,—Land—en Volken- 

kunde. 17 vols. • Batavia.Societe dea 


Arts ct des 
Sciences at 


Transactions of Asiatic Society of Japan from 22nd Batavia. 


October 1873 to 15th July 1874 .. . Asiatic Society 

of Japan. 

Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 

Sciences, Vol. II., Part 2 .Academy of 

Arts and 
Sciences. 


Tawne’v*s(C. H.) English People and their Language. 

Translated from the German Loth. Calcutta, 1873. C. E. Fox, 

Esq. 

Tawney’s (C. H.) Uttara Rama Charita r a Sanskrit 
Drama by Bhavahhuti. Translated into English 
Prose ... 1^0. 

f 

Ueber das Wesem und den Werth des Wedischen Ac¬ 
cents, Ton Martin Haug.......The Author. 
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Donors. 

United States Sanitary Commission in the Valley of the 


Mississippi during the War of the Kebellion, 1861* 

66. Final liepurt of Dr. J. S. Newberry .Secy, of State 

for India. 

Veuiiandklingen van het Bataviaasch Oenootschap. 

3 vola. 4to. Batavia .Soci^td dcs 

Arts et des 
Sciences at 
Batavia. 


rilESENTS TO THE xMUSEUM. 
From July 19th to December 31st, 1874. 


Coin, a flat silver, nearly rectangular.The Collector 

of Ratnagiri. 

Coins, .'iO silver .Assistant Boli- 

ticnl Agent 

‘ . ® 

in charge 

Gondal §tate, 
. in Kathiuwad. 

4 • • 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

July 19th to December 31st, 1874. 

COMMUNI- 
* GATED BY 

Da CuNiiA, J. Gerson, Esq., M.R.C.S.— 

Notes on the History and Antiquities of the Island of 

Basscin ...The Author. 

Uehatsek, E., Esq., M.C.E., Hon. Mem. B. B. R. As. Soc.— 

I. —Exorcisms, Amulets, Recipes, Geomancy, &c.&c. Do. 

II—150 Facsimiles of Muhammadan, Hindu, Bac> 

Irian, Roman, Byzantine, &c. Coins and other 

Geras.*.. Ho. 

Telang, KashinAth Trimrak, M.A., LL.B— 

r.—A new Chdlukyi Copperplate^ dated ^alta Do. 
year 532, with remarks... 

II. —A Note on the Age of MadhustSdona Sarasvati. Do. 
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From July 19th to BecrmderSIst, 1874. 


At a meeting held on Saturday the 8th August 1874 

Mr. E. Rcliatsek read a paper on Exorcisms, Amulets, Kccipes,' 
Gcoinancy, &c. 

Mr. Uehatsek, after mentioning that many ppoyjle in Eornbav >vore 
making a living by either privately or publicly ofreriiig to the public 
means whereby future events may be ascertained and evils averted, 
said that there were certain stations where men in a religious garb sat 
with a book, F& Thu mah, ready to tell people’s fortunes, and he gasc 
some general remarks upon the chief practices followed by the profes¬ 
sors of the art, and described the peculiar properties attributed to 
certain mineral, vegetalde, and animal substances ; he tbeu gave an ac¬ 
count of the different subjects ns given in the title of the jmper. 
Thus— 

The JSvil Eye.—Ita effects were fully believed in by tbe Proplict, 
according to Abn llaryrah, one of his eimipanions. Some of the 
effects attributed to it were described, as also the means given to dcstr 9 y 
them and avert it. 

AmuUte and many Recipes, containing generally verses from the 
Koran, in use for remedying different diseases an<l ills, were given, and 
it was shown that certain ‘Verses of the Koran were believed to cure 
certain diseases. 

The efficacy of writing certain Surahs, ^t^citing them, or drinking them 
with water. The chanting or shouting of Allah, A llah Li-li-Hdl, ami err- 
tain words, sentences, and Surahs, to secure blessings, were spoken of, 
and examples reaU.’ 

Talismans .—Many specimens used for troubling enemies, aflraeting 
certain men or women, an^for protecting the person in battle, and the 
proper mode and times their construction, were descriljcd. 
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Talismanic Cupti .—^The eight cups iu the Society’s Museunij described 
by Mr. Ilehatsek in a former ])aper, were again referred to as being, no 
doubt, Mabomedan imitations of much older ones used by the Jews 
for the same purposes many centuries before the Christian era. The 
terra-cotta cups of the same kind and form found in the ruins of 
Babylonia bear characters written long prior to any existing manuscripts 
of the ancient Hebrew and Chaldean languages. 

Geomancij or Vaticination, —^I’he elaborate book Ilm-no-vanil, a 
folio volume of 80 pages of tables, detailing answers to every possible 
cpicstion, was mentioned, and a copy of the tablet of J^intin Safer was 
shown, and the plans used for obtaining the re([uired information from 
them described. 

A vote of thanks %vas passed to Mr. Rehatsck for his very interest¬ 
ing paper. 


At a meeting held on Saturday the 12th September 187d:— 

Several books and pamphlets, received as presents, were laid before 
the meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 

Mr. J. (ierson da Cnnha read a paper entitled “ Notes on the History 
atid Antiquities of the Island of Bassein.” • 

Having described the geographical position of Bassein in reference 
to its inclusion by ancient Hindu geographers in the Varalata division 
of the Parasurama Kshetra, and given the derivation of the original 
name with the changes it had subsequently undergone, the author 
stated that the Tungari and Nirmala M^hatmyas concerned the Puranic 
period. Their wild and extravagant narratives, such as the one about 
the abduction of the daughter of Loraaharshana Ilishi on the banks of the 
Vaitarani by the Asunis, contained heaps of material from which some 
grains of truth might be extracted. He concluded the Puranic period 
by saying that the mythic fight of ParaSurama with the AWds or 
aborigines, and the refuge Vimala took in the Tungar hill, to which 
Parasurama could get no access, seemed to point to some geographical 
changes in the island of Bassein previous to the reclamation of the 
Konkan from the ocean. Of the authentic Hinda*period the author 
quoted authorities of copperplates and insfriptions which come in sup¬ 
port of the supposition that Bassein was unf|er the sway of the Chilu- 
kyas and Solar dynasties for several years, referring as well to the con- 
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temporaneous Tinritings of tlic Greeks and others relating to the neigli- 
Iw,luring tow b of Kalydii and Tluind. 

The Mahomedau and Afaratlia periods were then reJerred to, and 
interesting details given regarding the go^•crmnent of the island by 
the Portuguese, their rise, decline, and fall. (See Journal above, pp. 
31G to 347.) 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Da Cnnlia for his interesting 
paper. 

At a meeting of the Society held on Saturday the lOth October 
1874 

31 r. Kushinath Trimbak Telajig presented a Devnnstgari transcript 
and translation of a (dialnkya eo]fpcr]»late gipnt, with a paj»er contain¬ 
ing remarks on the early Chalukya kings. 

IMr. Tclang observed that the history of the Western line of Chiihikva 
prinecs is yet enveloped iii great obscurity, and the .statements eontained 
in tlie several cop})erplatcs, vS:c. abont Ibem bad yet to be reeoiieilcd. 
The earliest of the known grants is that deeijdiered and translated by 
Professor Dowsou, of Snmvatsara 394. 

The next plate is that of (.lajjtain Jervis, dated 411 Sakn, wliicli 
makes no mention of •’Vijtiyadifya, but gives one additional name, 
Pulakesi. Doubts have been thrown upon its genuiuene.'is, but it fits 
well with the date of Professor Dow.son’s plates. Mr. Telang di9eus.sed 
the jiobition of this Pulakesi according to Sir W. Plliut, Profe.ssor 
D 0 W.S 0 U, and Professor Dal Gangudhar Shastri. 

He then remarked upon the date of Satyasraya, and the conflict of' 
authorities in regard to him. 

After Satyasraya came two king.s who arc raentionerl in only some of 
the plates, and it is doubtful whether they reigned at all. After them 
comes VikramMtya, about whose date the authorities again dilfer. 'I'lie 
next king bi Elliot’.s and Jarab’s li.sts is Vinayadifya, but hi.s name 
does not occur in Wathen’s list. Sir. Telang concluded that the mate¬ 
rials for a history of tins dj iiasty were not yet before us in a .satisfactory 
conclition to work out a satisfactory account of the (.Jlidlukya dynasty, 
or to give in our adhesion to Mr. Fergusson’s theory. 

Professor Bhdrujirkar, incroposuig a vote of thunks to Mr. Telang, 
said that he was also of opupon that facsimiles of copi)erplate.s should 
be published. In severq/cases in which either the original plates or 
9a 
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facsimiles of them were written, he had observed errors committed hy • 
previous decipherers and translators. Such errors might be found to 
exist ill other plates also, but it was impossible to say positively, with¬ 
out a look at the originals, as to the date of Satydsraya. He thought it 
still required consideration in fixing that date. The dale of Iliouen 
Thsaiig ha<l been much relied on. But Dr. Bhilu had expressed 
doubts as to the correctness of that date, and he, Mr. Bhiindarkar, had 
also begun to entertain similar doubts in consequence of what he liad ■ 
seen of the chronology of the Yalahhi kings. Tlic confusion about 
Satyasraya’s date seemed to him also to point in the same direction. • 
The arguments hy which Iliouen Thsang's date had been arrived at by 
Chinese scholars required reconsideration. 

The llcv. J. S. S. Bobertson si'conded this vote of thanks, and sup¬ 
ported tlic proposition that copies of inscriptions should be prepared 
and comjiared hy wpaws who have a reputation to lose. 

The Uev. Pr. Wilson spoke of the difiiculties of fixing dates and 
the names of eras, and urged the desirableness of having a corpus in~ 
scripfionum. 

At a meeting of the Society held on the Mth X.oveinhcr lH74 

Mr. E. Rchatsek read his Notc.s on loti Eacsiiniles of Muliammadan, 
Hindu, Baetriaii, Homan, Byzantine and othf'r Coins and (Jems in 
the [Mwsessiou of the Rev. Dr. \Vilsou, Honorary President of the 
Society, and showed the coins and explained their history. 

V The Rev. Dr. Wilson gave .several interesting details about some of 
the coins and gems in the collection. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Rchatsek and the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson. 

At a meeting of the Society held on the 12th December 1S74:— 

Mr. Kiishinath P. Telang read a Note on the Age of liladhusiidana 
Sarasvati, one of the commentators on the Bhagavilt Gita belonging to 
the Adwaita school of the Vedinta philosophy. Mr. Telang placed 
him abdut the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century 
of the Christian era. (See the detailed argument at pp. 368—377 
of the Journal above.) 

After some remarks from the Rev. Dr. AVilson and the Hou’ble Rao 
Saheb Maudlik, a vote of thanks was pot^d to Mr< Telang for his 
valuable paper. * 










